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FOE  LOYE   AND  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  I. 
MISS  lockwood's  story. 

I  AM  obliged  to  go  back  a  few  days,  that 
the  reader  may  be  made  aware  of  the 
causes  which  detained  Edgar,  and  of  the 
business  which  had  occupied  his  mind, 
mingled  with  all  the  frivolities  of  the  Enter- 
tainment, during  his  absence.  Annoyance, 
just  alloyed  with  a  forlorn  kind  of  amuse- 
ment, was  his  strongest  sentiment,  when  he 
found  himself  appointed  by  his  patron  to  be 
a  kind  of  father-confessor  to  Miss  Lockwood, 
to  ascertain  her  story,  and  take  upon  him- 
self her  defence,  if  defence  was  possible. 
Why  should  he  be  selected  for  such  a  deli- 
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cate  office  ?  he  asked ;  and  when  he  found 
himself  seated  opposite  to  the  young  lady 
from  the  cloak  and  shawl  department  in  Mr. 
Tottenham's  room,  his  senseof  the  incongruity 
of  his  position  became  more  and  more  em- 
barrassing. Miss  Lockwood's  face  was  not 
of  a  common  kind.  The  features  were  all 
fine,  even  refined,  had  the  mind  been  con- 
formable ;  but  as  the  mind  was  not  of  a  high 
order,  the  fine  face  took  an  air  of  imperti- 
nence, of  self-opinion,  and  utter  indifference 
to  the  ideas  or  feelings  of  others,  which  no 
coarse  features  could  have  expressed  so  well ; 
the  elevation  of  her  head  was  a  toss,  the 
curl  of  her  short  upper  lip  a  sneer.  She 
placed  herself  on  a  chair  in_  front  of  Mr. 
Tottenham's  writing-table,  at  which  Edgar 
sat,  and  turned  her  profile  towards  him,  and 
tucked  up  her  feet  on  a  foot-stool.  She  had 
a  book  in  her  hand,  which  she  used  some- 
times as  a  fan,  sometimes  to  shield  her  face 
from  the  fire,  or  Edgar's  eyes,  when  she 
found  them  embarrassing.  But  it  was  he 
who  was  embarrassed,  not  Miss  Lockwood. 


MISS  lockwood's  story. 


It  cost  him  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  begin 
his  interrogatory. 

''  You  must  remember,"  he  said,  "  that  I 
have  not  thrust  myself  into  this  business, 
but  that  it  is  by  your  own  desire — though  I 
am  entirely  at  a  loss  to  know  why." 

"  Of  course  you  are,"  said  Miss  Lockwood. 
^^  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  no  man  can  be 
expected  to  understand — till  he  knows.  It's 
because  we've  got  an  object  in  common,  sir, 
you  and  me " 

"  An  object  in  common  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  perhaps  you're  a  better  Christian 
than  I  am,  or  perhaps  you  pretend  to  be ; 
but  knowing  w^hat  you've  been,  and  how 
you've  fallen  to  what  you  are,  I  don't  think 
it's  in  human  nature  that  you  shouldn't  feel 
the  same  as  me." 

"  What  I've  been,  and  how  I've  fallen  to 
what  I  am !"  said  Edgar,  smiling  at  the  expres- 
sion with  whimsical  amazement  and  vexation. 
^' What  is  the  object  in  life  which  you  sup- 
pose me  to  share?" 

*'  To  spite  the  Ardens !"  cried  the  young 
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lady  from  the  mantle  department,  with  sud- 
den vigour  and  animation.  Her  e3^es  flashed, 
she  clasped  her  hands  together,  and  laughed 
and  coughed — the  laughter  hard  and  mirth- 
less, the  cough  harder  still,  and  painful  to 
hear.  *^  Don't  you  remember  what  I  said  to 
you  ?  All  my  trouble,  all  that  has  ever  gone 
against  me  in  the  world,  and  the  base  stories 
they're  telling  you  now — all  came  along  of 
the  Ardens;  and  now  Providence  has  thrown 
you  in  my  way,  that  has  as  much  reason  to 
hate  them.  I  can't  set  myself  right  without 
setting  them  wrong — and  revenge  is  sweet. 
Arthur  Arden  shall  rue  the  day  he  ever  set 
eyes  on  you  or  me  !" 

"Wait  a  little,"  said  Edgar,  bewildered. 
"  In  the  first  place,  I  don't  hate  the  Ardens, 
and  I  don't  want  to  injure  them,  and  I  hope, 
when  we  talk  it  over,  you  may  change  your 
mind.  What  has  Arthur  Arden  done  to 
you?" 

"  That's  my  story,"  said  Miss  Lockwood, 
and  then  she  made  a  short  pause.  "  Do 
you  know  the  things  that  are  said  about 
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me  ?"  she  asked.  "  They  say  in  the  house 
that  I  have  had  a  baby.  That's  quite  true, 
I  would  not  deny  it  when  I  was  asked ;  I 
didn't  choose  to  tell  a  lie.  They  believed 
me  fast  enough  when  what  I  said  was  to  my 
own  disadvantage;  but  when  I  told  the  truth 
in  another  way,  because  it  was  to  my  ad- 
vantage, they  say — Prove  it.  I  can  t  prove  it 
without  ruinine  other  folks,  or  I'd  have  done 
it  before  now ;  but  I  was  happy  enough  as 
I  was,  and  I  didn't  care  to  ruin  others. 
Now,  however,  they've  forced  me  to  it,  and 
thrown  you  in  my  way.*' 

"  For  heaven's  sake,"  cried  Edgar,  "  don't 
mix  me  up  with  your  scheme  of  vengeance  ! 
What  have  I  to  do  with  it  ?"  He  was 
alarmed  by  the  calm  white  vehemence  with 
which  she  spoke. 

"Oh!  not  much  with  my  part  of  the 
business,"  she  said  lightly.  "This  is  how  it 
is  :  I'm  married — excuse  enough  any  day  for 
what  I'm  charged  with ;  but  they  won't  take 
my  word,  and  I  have  to  prove  it.  When  I 
tell  them  I'm  only  a  widow  in  a  kind  of  a 
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way,  they  say  to  mc,  '  Produce  your  hus- 
band,' and  this  is  what  I've  got  to  do. 
Nearly  ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Earnshaw,  if  that 
is  your  name — are  you  listening  to  me  ? — I 
married  Arthur  Arden ;  or,  rather,  Arthur 
Arden  married  me." 

"  Good  God  !"  cried  Edgar ;  he  did  not 
at  first  seem  to  take  in  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  but  only  felt  vaguely  that  he  had 
received  a  blow.  "You  are  mad  !"  he  said, 
after  a  pause,  looking  at  her — '^  you  are 
mad !" 

"  Not  a  bit;  I  am  saner  than  you  are,  for 
I  never  would  have  given  up  a  fortune  to 
him.  I  am  the  first  Mrs.  Arthur  Arden, 
whoever  the  second  may  be.  He  married 
me  twice  over,  to  make  it  more  sure." 

"  Good  God  !"  cried  Edgar  again ;  his 
countenance  had  grown  whiter  than  hers ; 
all  power  of  movement  seemed  to  be  taken 
out  of  him.  "  Prove  this  horrible  thing 
that  you  say — prove  it !  He  never  could 
be  such  a  villain  !" 

"  Oh,    couldn't    he  ? — much    you    know 
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about  him !  He  could  do  worse  thinizs 
than  that,  if  worse  is  possible.  You  shall 
prove  it  yourself  without  me  stirring  a  foot. 
Listen,  and  I  will  tell  you  just  how  it  was. 
When  he  saw  he  couldn't  have  me  in  any 
other  way,  he  offered  marriage ;  I  was 
young  then,  and  so  was  he,  and  I  was  ex- 
cusable— I  have  always  felt  I  was  excusable ; 
for  a  handsomer  man,  or  one  with  more 
taking  ways — You  know  him,  that's  enough. 
Well,  not  to  make  any  more  fuss  than  was 
necessar}^,  I  proposed  the  registrar  ;  but,  if 
you  please,  he  was  a  deal  too  religious  for 
that.  '  Let's  have  some  sort  of  parson,'  he 
said,  '  though  he  mayn't  be  much  to  look 
at.'  We  were  married  in  the  IMethodist 
chapel  up  on  the  way  to  Highgate.  I'll  tell 
you  all  about  it — I'll  give  you  the  name 
of  the  street  and  the  date.  It's  up  Cam- 
den Town  way,  not  far  from  the  Highgate 
Road.  Father  and  mother  used  to  attend 
chapel  there." 

"  You  were  married — to  Arthur  Arden  !'* 
said  Edgar ;  all  the  details  were  lost  upon 
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him,  for  he  had  not  yet  grasped  the  fact — 
*^  married  to  Arthur  Ardeii !  Is  this  what 
you  mean  to  say  ?" 

*'Yes,  yes,  yes!"  cried  Miss  Lockwood, 
in  high  impatience,  waving  the  book  which 
she  used  as  a  fan — "  that  is  what  I  meant  to 
say ;  and  there's  a  deal  more.  You  seem  to  be 
a  slow  sort  of  gentleman.  I'll  stop,  shall  I, 
till  you've  got  it  well  into  your  head  ?"  she 
said,  w^ith  a  laugh. 

The  laugh,  the  mocking  look,  the  devilish 
calm  of  the  woman  who  was  expounding  so 
calmly  something  which  must  bring  ruin 
and  despair  upon  a  family,  and  take  name 
and  fame  from  another  woman,  struck  Ed- 
gar with  hot,  mad  anger. 

*^  For  God's  sake,  hold  your  tongue  !"  he 
cried,  not  knowing  what  he  said — "  you 
will  drive  me  mad  !" 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  see  why,"  said  Miss 
Lockwood — '^why  should  it? — it  ain't  an}^- 
thing  to  you.  And  to  hold  my  tongue  is 
the  last  thing  I  mean  to  do.  You  know 
what  I  said ;  I'll  go  over  it  again  to  make 
quite  sure." 
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Then,  with  a  light  laugh,  she  repeated 
word  for  word  w^hat  she  had  already  said, 
throwing  in  descriptive  touches  about  the 
Methodist  chapel  and  its  pews. 

"  Father  and  mother  had  the  third  from 
the  pulpit  on  the  right-hand  side.  I  don't 
call  mvself  a  Methodist  now  ;  it  stands  in 
your  way  sometimes,  and  the  Church  is  al- 
ways respectable  ;  but  I  ought  to  like  the 
Methodists,  for  it  was  there  it  happened. 
You  had  better  take  down  the  address  and 
the  day.     I  can  tell  you  all  the  particulars." 

Edgar  did  not  know  much  about  the  law, 
but  he  had  heard,  at  least,  of  one  ordinary 
formula. 

"  Have  you  got  your  marriage  certifi- 
cate?" he  said. 

''  Oh  !  they  don't  have  such  things  among 
the  Methodists,"  said  Miss  Lockwood.  "Xow 
I'll  tell  you  about  the  second  time — for  it 
was  done  twice  over,  to  make  sure.  You 
remember  all  that  was  in  the  papers  about 
that  couple  who  were  first  married  in  Ire- 
land, and  then  in  Scotland,  and  turned  out 
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not  to  be  married  at  all  ?  We  went  off  to 
Scotland,  him  and  me,  for  our  wedding 
tour,  and  I  thought  I'd  just  make  certain 
sure,  in  case  there  should  be  anything 
irregular,  you  know.  So  when  we  were 
at  the  hotel,  I  got  the  landlady  in,  and  one 
of  the  men,  and  I  said  he  was  my  husband 
before  them,  and  made  them  put  their  names 
to  it.  He  was  dreadfully  angry — so  angry 
that  I  knew  I  had  been  right,  and  had  seen 
tlirough  him  all  the  while,  and  that  he 
meant  to  deceive  me  if  he  could ;  but  he 
couldn't  deny  it  all  of  a  sudden,  in  a  mo- 
ment, with  the  certainty  that  he  would  be 
turned  out  of  the  house  then  and  there  if  he 
did.  I've  got  that,  if  you  like  to  call  that  a 
marriage  certificate.  They  tell  me  it's  hard 
and  fast  in  Scotch  law." 

*'  But  we  are  in  England,"  said  Edgar, 
feebly.  ^'I  don't  think  Scotch  law  tells 
here." 

*^  Oh  !  it  does,  about  a  thing  like  this," 
said  Miss  Lockwood.  "  If  I'm  married  in 
Scotland,  I  can't  be  single  in  England,  and 
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marry  again,  can  I  ?  Now  that's  my 
story.  If  his  new  Avife  hadn't  have  been  so 
proud " 

"  She  is  not  proud,''  said  Edgar,  with  a 
groan  ;  "  it  is — her  manner — she  does  not 
mean  it.  And  then  she  has  been  so  petted 
and  flattered  all  her  life.  Poor  girl !  she 
has  done  nothing  to  you  that  you  should 
feel  so  unfriendly  towards  her." 

"  Oh  !  hasn't  she?"  said  Miss  Lockwood. 
"  Only  taken  ray  place,  that's  all.  Lived  in 
my  house,  and  driven  in  my  carriage,  and 
had  everything  I  ought  to  have  had — no 
more  than  that !" 

Edgar  was  like  a  man  stupefied.  He 
stood  holding  his  head  with  his  hands,  feel- 
ing that  everything  swam  around  him. 
Miss  Lockwood's  defender  ? — ah  !  no,  but 
the  defender  of  another,  whose  more  than 
life  was  assailed.  This  desperation  at  last 
made  things  clearer  before  him,  and  taught 
him  to  counterfeit  calm. 

"  It  could  not  be  she  who  drove  you 
from  him,"  he  said,  with  all  the  composure 
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he  could  collect.  *'Tell  me  how  it  came 
about  that  3^ou  are  called  Miss  Lockwood, 
and  have  been  here  so  long,  if  all  you  have 
told  me  is  true  ?" 

'^  I  won't  say  that  it  was  not  partly  my 
fault,"  she  replied,  with  a  complacent  nod 
of  her  head.  "  After  awhile  we  didn't  get 
on — I  was  suspicious  of  him  from  the  first, 
as  I've  told  3^ou  ;  I  know  he  never  meant 
honest  and  right ;  and  he  didn't  like  being 
found  out.  Nobody  as  I  know  of  does. 
We  got  to  be  sick  of  each  other  after 
awhile.  He  was  as  poor  as  Job ;  and  he 
has  the  devil's  own  temper.  If  you  think  I 
was  a  patient  Grizel  to  stand  that,  you're 
very  much  mistaken.  Ill-usage  and  slavery, 
and  nothing  to  live  upon  !  I  soon 
showed  him  as  that  wouldn't  do  for  me. 
The  baby  died,"  she  added  indiiferently — 
^'  poor  little  thing,  it  was  a  blessing  that  the 
Almighty  took  it !  I  fretted  at  first,  but  I 
felt  it  was  a  deal  better  off  than  it  could 
ever  have  been  with  me ;  and  then  I  took 
another  situation.  I  had  been  in  Grant  and 
Robinson's  before  I  married,  so  as  I  didn't 
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want  to  make  a  show  of  myself  with 
them  that  knew  me,  I  took  back  my  single 
name  again.  They  are  rather  low  folks  there, 
and  I  didn't  stay  long  ;  and  I  found  I  liked 
my  liberty  a  deal  better  than  studying  his 
temper,  and  being  left  to  starve,  as  I  was  with 
hira ;  so  I  kept  on,  now  here,  now  there,  till 
I  came  to  Tottenham's.  And  here  I've  never 
had  nothing  to  complain  of,"  said  Miss  Lock- 
wood,  "till  some  of  these  prying  women 
found  out  about  the  baby.  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  say  nothing  about  who  I  was,  see- 
ing circumstances  ain't  favourable.  But  I 
shan't  deny  it;  why  should  I  deny  it?  it 
ain't  for  my  profit  to  deny  it.  Other  folks 
may  take  harm,  but  I  can't;  and  when  I  saw 
you,  then  I  felt  that  the  right  moment  had 
come,  and  that  I  must  speak." 

"  Why  did  not  you  speak  before  he  was 
married  ? — had  you  no  feeling  that,  if  you 
were  safe,  another  woman  was  about  to  be 
ruined?"  said  Edgar,  bitterly.  "Why  did 
you  not  speak  then  ?" 

"Am   I   bound  to   take   care   of   other 
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women?"  said  Miss  Lockwood.  ''I  had 
nobody  to  take  care  of  me  ;  and  I  took  care 
of  myself — why  couldn't  she  do  the  same  ? 
She  was  a  lady,  and  had  plenty  of  friends — 
I  had  nobody  to  take  care  of  me." 

*'  But  it  would  have  been  to  your  own 
advantage,"  said  Edgar.  "  How  do  you 
suppose  anyone  can  believe  that  you  neg- 
lected to  declare  yourself  Arthur  Arden's 
wife  at  the  time  when  it  would  have  been 
such  a  great  thing  for  you,  and  when  he 
was  coming  into  a  good  estate,  and  could 
make  his  wife  a  lady  of  importance  ?  You 
are  not  indifferent  to  your  own  comfort — 
why  did  you  not  speak  then  ?" 

"  I  pleased  myself,  I  suppose,"  she  said, 
tossing  her  head  ;  then  added,  with  matter- 
of-fact  composure,  "  Besides,  I  was  sick  of 
him.  He  was  never  the  least  amusing,  and 
the  most  fault-finding,  ill-tempered — One's 
spelling,  and  one's  looks,  and  one's  man- 
ners, and  one's  dress — he  was  never  satis- 
fied. Then,"  she  went  on,  sinking  her 
voice — "  I  don't  denv  the  truth — I  knew 
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he'd  never  take  me  home  and  let  people 
know  I  was  his  real  wife.  All  I  could  have 
got  out  of  him  would  have  been  an  allow- 
ance, to  live  in  some  hole  and  corner.  I 
preferred  my  freedom  to  that,  and  the 
power  of  getting  a  little  amusement.  I 
don't  mind  work,  bless  you — not  work  of 
this  kind — it  amuses  me  ;  and  if  I  had  been 
left  in  peace  here  when  I  was  comfortable, 
I  shouldn't  have  interfered — I  should  have 
let  thinors  take  their  chance." 

^'  In  all  this,"  said  Edgar,  feeling  his 
throat  dry  and  his  utterance  difficult,  "  you 
consider  only  yourself,  no  one  else." 

"Who  else  should  I  consider?"  said  Miss 
Lock.wood.  "  I  should  like  to  know  who 
else  considered  me?  Not  a  soul.  I  had 
to  take  care  of  myself,  and  I  did.  Why 
should  not  his  other  wife  have  her  wits 
about  her  as  well  as  me  ?" 

Then  there  was  a  pause.  Edgar  was  too 
much  broken  down  by  this  disclosure,  too 
miserable  to  speak ;  and  she  sat  holding  up 
the   book  between   her  face  and   the  fire, 
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with  a  flush  upon  her  pale  cheeks,  some- 
times fanning  herself,   her  nose  in  the  air, 
her  finely-cut  profile  inspired  byimpertinence 
and  worldly  selfishness,  till  it  looked  ugly 
to  the  disquieted  gazer.     Few  women  could 
have  been  so  handsome,  and  yet  looked  so 
unhandsome.     As  he  looked  at  her,  sicken- 
ing with  the  sight,  Edgar  felt  bitterly  that 
this  woman  was  indeed  Arthur  Arden's  true 
mate — they  matched  each  other  well.     But 
Clare,  his   sister — Clare,  whom  there  had 
been  no  one  to  guard — who,  rich  in  friends 
as  she  was,  had  no  brother,  no  guardian  to 
watch  over  her  interests — poor  Clare  !    The 
only  thing  he  seemed  able  to  do  for  her 
now  was  to  prove  her  shame,  and  extricate 
her,  if  he   could   extricate   her,  from   the 
terrible  falseness  of  her  position.     His  heart 
ached  so  that  it  gave  him  a  physical  pain. 
He  had  kept   up  no  correspondence  with 
her  whom  he  had  looked  upon  during  all 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life  as  his  sister,  and 
whom  he  felt  in  his  very  heart  to  be  doubly 
his  sister  the  moment  that  evil  came  in  her 
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way.  The  thing  for  him  to  consider  now 
was  what  he  could  do  for  her,  to  save  her, 
if  possible — though  how  she  could  be  saved, 
he  knew  not,  as  the  story  was  so  circum- 
stantial, and  apparently  true.  But,  at  all 
events,  it  could  not  but  be  well  for  Clare 
that  her  enemy's  cause  was  in  her  brother's 
hands.  Good  for  Clare  ! — would  it  be  good 
for  the  other  woman,  to  whom  he  had  pro- 
mised to  do  justice  ?  Edgar  almost  felt  his 
heart  stand  still  as  he  asked  himself  this 
question.  Justice — justice  must  be  done,  in 
any  case,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  that. 
If  Clare's  position  was  untenable,  she  must 
not  be  allowed  to  go  on  in  ignorance,  for 
misery  even  is  better  than  dishonour.  This 
was  some  comfort  to  him  in  his  profound 
and  sudden  wretchedness.  Clare's  cause, 
and  that  of  this  other,  were  so  far  the  same. 
"  I  will  undertake  your  commission,'*  he 
said  gravely ;  "■  but  understand  me  first. 
Instead  of  hating  the  Ardens,  I  would  give 
my  life  to  preserve  my  sister,  Mrs.  Arden, 
from  the  shame  and  grief  you  are  trying  to 

VOL.  HI.  c 
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bring  upon  her.  Of  course,  one  way  or 
another,  I  shall  feel  it  nay  duty  now  to 
verify  what  you  say  ;  but  it  is  right  to  tell 
you  that  her  interest  is  the  first  thing  I  shall 
consider,  not  yours." 

"  Her  interest !"  cried  Miss  Lockwood, 
starting  up  in  her  chair.  "  Oh  !  you  poor, 
mean-spirited  creature !  Call  yourself  a 
man,  and  let  yourself  be  treated  like  a 
dog — that's  your  nature,  is  it  ?  I  suppose 
they've  made  you  a  pension,  or  something, 
to  keep  you  crawling  and  toadying.  I 
shouldn't  wonder,"  she  said,  stopping  sud- 
denly, "  if  you  were  to  offer  me  a  good 
round  sum  to  compromise  the  business,  or 
an  allowance  for  life —  ?" 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said 
Edgar,  quietly.  She  stared  at  him  for  a 
moment,  panting — and  then,  in  the  effort  to 
speak,  was  seized  upon  by  a  violent  fit  of 
coughing,  which  shook  her  fragile  figure, 
and  convulsed  her  suddenly-crimsoned  face. 
**  Can  I  get  you  anything?"  he  asked,  rising 
with  an  impulse   of  pity.     She   shook  her 
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head,  and  waved  to  him  with  her  hand  to 
sit  down  again.  Does  the  reader  remember 
how  Christian  in  the  story  had  vile  thoughts 
whispered  into  his  ear,  thrown  into  his  mind, 
which  were  none  of  his  ?  Profoundest  and 
truest  of  parables !  Into  Edgar's  mind, 
thrown  there  by  some  devil,  came  a  wish 
and  a  hope  ;  he  did  not  originate  them,  but 
he  had  to  unders^o  them,  writhinsj  within 
himself  with  shame  and  horror.  He  wished 
that  she  might  die,  that  Clare  might  thus  be 
saved  from  exposure,  at  least  from  outward 
ruin,  from  the  stigma  upon  herself  and  upon 
her  children,  which  nothing  else  could  avert. 
The  wish  ran  through  him  while  he  sat  help- 
less, trying  with  all  the  struggling  powers 
of  his  mind  to  reject  it.  Few  of  us,  I  sus- 
pect, have  escaped  a  similar  experience.  It 
was  not  his  doing,  but  he  had  to  bear  the 
consciousness  of  this  inhuman  thought. 

When  Miss  Lockwood  had  struggled  back 
to  the  power  of  articulation,  she  turned  to 
him  again,  with  an  echo  of  her  jaunty  laugh, 

"  They  say  I'm  in  a  consumption,"    she 

c2 
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said  ;  "  don't  you  believe  it.  I'll  see  you 
all  out,  mind  if  I  don't.  We're  a  long-lived 
family.  None  of  us  ever  were  known  to 
have  anything  the  matter  with  our  chests." 

"Have  you  spoken  to  a  doctor?"  said 
Edgar,  with  so  deep  a  remorseful  compunc- 
tion that  it  made  his  tone  almost  tender  in 
kindness. 

"  Oh !  the  doctor — he  speaks  to  me  !" 
she  said.  "  I  tell  the  young  ladies  he's 
fallen  in  love  with  me.  Oh !  that  ain't  so 
unlikely  neither  !  Men  as  good  have  done 
it  before  now  ;  but  I  wouldn't  have  anything 
to  say  to  him,"  she  continued,  with  her 
usual  laugh.  ''I  don't  make  any  brag  of  it, 
but  I  never  forget  as  I'm  a  married  w^oman. 
I  don't  mind  a  little  flirtation,  just  for 
amusement ;  but  no  man  has  ever  had  it  in 
his  power  to  brag  that  he's  gone  further 
with  me." 

Then  there  was  a  pause,  for  disquiet 
began  to  resume  its  place  in  Edgar's  mind, 
and  the  poor  creature  before  him  had  need 
of  rest  to  regain  her  breath.     She  opened 
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the  book  she  held  iii  her  hand,  and  pushed 
to  him  across  the  table  some  written  memo- 
randa. 

"There's  where  ray  chapel  is  as  I  was 
married  in,"  she  said,  '^  and  there's — it's 
nothing  but  a  copy,  so,  if  you  destroy  it,  it 
won't  do  me  any  harm — the  Scotch  certifi- 
cate. They  were  young  folks  that  signed  it, 
no  older  than  myself,  so  be  sure  you'll  find 
them,  if  you  want  to.  There,  I've  given 
you  all  that's  needed  to  prove  what  I  say, 
and  if  you  don't  clear  me,  I'll  tell  the 
Master,  that's  all,  and  he'll  do  it,  fast 
enough  !  Your  fine  Mrs.  Arden,  for- 
sooth, that  has  no  more  right  to  be  Mrs. 
Arden  than  you  had  to  be  Squire,  won't 
get  off,  don't  you  think  it,  for  now  my 
blood's  up.  I  know  what  Arthur  will 
do,"  she  cried,  getting  excited  again.  "  He's 
a  man  of  sense,  and  a  man  of  the  world,  he 
is.  He'll  come  to  me  on  his  knees,  and 
offer  a  good  big  lump  of  money,  or  a  nice 
allowance.  Oh  !  I  know  him  !  He  ain't  a 
poor,  mean-spirited  cur,   to  lick   the  hand 
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that  cuffs  him,  or  to  go  against  his  own  inte- 
rest, like  you." 

Here   another  fit  of  couiyhini^  came  on, 

CO  / 

worse  than  the  first.     Edgar,  compassionate^ 
took  up  the  paper,  and  left  the  room. 

'•  I  am  afraid  Miss  Lockwood  is  ill.  Will 
you  send  some  one  to  her?"  he  said,  to  the 
first  young  lady  he  met. 

"  Hasn't  she  a  dreadful  cough  ?  And  she 
won't  do  anything  for  it,  or  take  any  care  of 
herself.  I'll  send  one  of  the  young  ladies 
from  her  own  department,"  said  this  fine 
personage,  rustling  along  in  her  black  silk 
robes.  Mr.  Watson  was  hovering  near,  to 
claim  Edgar's  attention,  about  some  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  approaching  festivity. 

''Mr.  Tottenham  bade  me  say,  sir,  if 
you'd  kindly  step  this  way,  into  the  hall," 
said  the  walking  gentleman. 

Poor  Edgar !  if  he  breathed  a  passing 
anathema  upon  enlightened  schemes  and  dis^ 
ciples  of  social -progress,  I  do  not  think  that 
anyone  need  be  surprised. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  PLUNGE  INTO  THE  MAZE. 

HER  plea  is  simply  that  she  is  mar- 
ried— that  seems  all  there  is  to 
say." 

''  I  am  aware  she  says  that,"  said  Mr. 
Tottenham.  "  I  hope  to  heaven  she  can 
prove  it,  Earnshaw,  and  end  this  tempest  in 
a  tea-cup !  I  am  sick  of  the  whole  affair  I 
Has  her  husband  deserted  her,  oris  he  dead, 
or  what  has  become  of  him?  I  hope  she 
gave  you  some  proofs." 

"  I  must  make  inquiries  before  I  can  an- 
swer "  said  Edcrar.  *'  Bv  some  miserable 
chance  friends  of  my  own  are  involved.     I 
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must  get  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Her  hus- 
band— if  he  is  her  husband — has  married 
again  ;  in  his  own  rank — a  lady  in  whom  I 
am  deeply  interested " 

''  My  dear  fellow  !"  said  Mr.  Tottenham, 
^'  what  a  business  for  you  !  Did  the  woman 
know,  confound  her  ?  There,  I  don't  often 
speak  rashly,  but  some  of  these  women, 
upon  my  honour,  would  try  the  patience  of 
a  saint !  I  daresay  it's  all  a  lie.  That  sort 
of  person  cares  no  more  for  a  lie !  I'll  pack 
her  off  out  of  the  establishment,  and  we'll 
think  of  it  no  more." 

^'Pardon  me,  I  must  think  of  it,  and  fol- 
low it  out,"  said  Edgar ;  "  it  is  too  serious 
to  be  neglected.  Altogether  independent 
of  this  woman,  a  lady's — my  friend's  happi- 
ness, her  reputation,  perhaps  her  life — for 
how  could  she  outlive  name  and  fame,  and 
love  and  confidence?"  he  said,  suddenly 
feeling  himself  overcome  by  the  horrible 
suggestion.  ''  It  looks  like  preferring  my 
own  business  to  yours,  but  I  must  see  to 
this  first." 
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"  Go,  go,  my  dear  Earnsliaw — never  taind 
my  business — have  some  money  and  go !" 
cried  Mr.  Tottenham.  "I  can't  tell  you 
how  grieved  I  am  to  have  brought  you 
into  this.  Poor  lady  !  poor  lady  ! — I  won't 
ask  who  it  is.  But  recollect  they  lie  like 
the  devil ! — they  don't  mind  what  they  say, 
like  you  or  me,  who  understand  the  conse- 
quences ;  they  think  of  nothing  beyond  the 
spite  of  the  moment.  I  am  in  for  three 
quarrels,  and  a  resignation,  all  because  I 
want  to  please  them  !"  cried  the  poor  master 
of  the  great  shop,  dolorously.  He  accom- 
panied Edgar  out  to  the  private  door,  con- 
tinuing his  plaint.  "A  nothing  will  do  it," 
he  said ;  "  and  they  don't  care  for  what 
happens,  so  long  as  they  indulge  the  tem- 
per of  the  moment.  To  lose  their  employ- 
ment, or  their  friends,  or  the  esteem  of 
those  who  would  try  to  help  them  in  every- 
thing— all  this  is  nought.  I  declare  I  could 
almost  cry  like  a  baby  when  I  think  of  it ! 
Don't  be  cast  down,  Earnshaw.  More  likely 
than  not  it's  all  a  lie !" 
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"If  I  cannot  get  back  this  evening  in 
time  for  you — "  Edgar  began. 

"Never  mind,  never  mind.  Go  to  the 
Square.  I'll  tell  them  to  have  a  room  ready 
for  you.  And  take  some  money — nothing 
is  to  be  done  without  money.  And,  Earn- 
shaw,"  he  added,  calling  after  him  some 
minutes  later,  when  Edgar  was  at  the  door, 
"  on  second  thoughts,  you  won  t  say  any- 
thing to  Mary  about  my  little  troubles  ? 
After  all,  the  best  of  us  have  got  our 
tempers ;  perhaps  I  am  injudicious,  and 
expect  too  much.  She  has  always  had  her 
doubts  about  my  mode  of  treatment.  Don't, 
there's  a  good  fellow,  betray  to  them  at 
home  that  I  lost  my  temper  too !" 

This  little  preliminary  to  the  Entertain- 
ment was  locked  in  Edgar's  bosom,  and 
never  betrayed  to  anyone.  To  tell  the 
truth,  his  mind  was  much  too  full  of  more 
important  matters  to  think  upon  any  such 
inconsiderable  circumstance ;  for  he  was 
not  the  Apostle  of  the  Shop,  and  had  no 
scheme  to  justify  and  uphold  in  the  eyes  of 
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all  men  and  women.  Edgar,  I  fear,  was  not 
of  the  stuff  of  which  social  reformers  are 
made.  The  concerns  of  the  individual 
were  more  important  to  him  at  all  times 
than  those  of  the  mass ;  and  one  human 
shadow  crossing  his  way,  interested  his 
heart  and  mind  far  beyond  a  mere  crowd, 
though  the  crowd,  no  doubt,  as  being  multi- 
tudinous, must  have  been  more  important. 
Edgar  turned  his  back  upon  the  establish- 
ment with,  I  fear,  very  little  Christian  feeling 
towards  Tottenham's,  and  all  concerned  with 
it — hatino;  the  Entertainment,  weary  of  Mr. 
Tottenham  himself,  and  disgusted  with  the 
strange  impersonation  of  cruelty  and  selfish- 
ness which  had  just  been  revealed  to  him  in 
the  form  of  a  woman.  He  could  not  shut 
out  from  his  eyes  that  thin  white  face,  so 
full  of  self,  so  destitute  of  any  gonerous 
feelim?. 

Such  stories  have  been  told  before  in 
almost  every  tone  of  sympathy  and  reproba- 
tion ;  women  betrayed  have  been  wept  in 
every  language   under   heaven,    and    their 
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betrayer  denounced,  but  what  was  there  to 
lament  about,  to  denounce  here  ?  A  woman 
sharp  and  clever  to  make  the  best  of  her 
bargain ;  a  man  trying  legal  cheats  upon 
her ;  two  people  drawn  together  by  some 
semblance  of  what  is  called  passion,  yet  each 
watching  and  scheming,  how  best,  on  either 
side,  to  outwit  the  other.  Never  was  tale 
of  misery  and  despair  so  pitiful;  for  this 
was  all  baseness,  meanness,  calculation  on 
both  hands.  They  were  fitly  matched,  and 
it  was  little  worth  any  man's  while  to  inter- 
fere between  them — but,  0  heaven!  to 
think  of  the  other  fate  involved  in  theirs. 
This  roused  Edgar  to  an  excitement  which 
was  almost  maddening.  To  think  that  these 
two  base  beings  had  wound  into  their 
miserable  tangle  the  feet  of  Clare — that  her 
innocent  life  must  pay  the  penalty  for  their 
evil  lives,  that  she  must  bear  the  dishonour 
while  spotless  from  the  guilt ! 

Edgar  posted  along  the  great  London 
thoroughfare,  through  the  continually  vary- 
ing  crowd   of  passers-by,    absorbed    in  an 
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agitation  and  disquiet  which  drove  all  his 
own  affairs  out  of  his  head.  His  own  affairs 
might  involve  much  trouble  and  distress  • 
but  neither  shame  nor  guilt  was  in  them. 
Heaven  above  !  to  think  that  guilt  or  shame 
could  have  anvthin^r  to  do  with  Clare ! 

Now  Clare  had  not  been,  at  least  at  the 
last,  a  very  good  sister  to  Edgar — she  was 
not  his  sister  at  all,  so  far  as  blood  went ; 
and  when  this  had  been  discovered,  and 
the  homeliness  of  his  real  origin  identified, 
Clare  had  shrunk  from  him,  notwithstanding 
that  for  all  her  life,  in  childish  fondness 
and  womanly  sympathy,  she  had  loved  him 
as  her  only  brother.  Edgar  had  mourn- 
fully consented  to  a  complete  severance 
between  them.  She  had  married  his  enemy ; 
and  he  himself  had  sunk  so  much  out  of  sight 
that  he  had  felt  no  further  intercourse  to  be 
possible,  though  his  affectionate  heart  had 
felt  it  deeply.  But  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
her  danger,  all  his  old  love  for  his  sister 
had  sprung  up  in  Edgar's  heart.  He  took 
back  her  name,  as  it  were,  into  the  number 
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of  those  sounds  most  familiar  to  him. 
"  Chire,"  he  said  to  himself,  feeling  a  thrill 
of  renewed  warmth  go  through  him,  mingled 
with  poignant  pain — "  Clare,  my  sister,  my 
only  sister,  the  sole  creature  in  the  world 
•that  belongs  to  me  !"  Alas !  she  did  not 
belong  to  Edgar  any  more  than  any  inac- 
cessible princess ;  but  in  his  heart  this  was 
w^hat  he  felt.  He  pushed  his  way  through 
the  full  streets,  with  the  air  and  the  senti- 
ment of  a  man  bound  upon  the  most  urgent 
business,  seeing  little  on  his  way,  thinking  of 
nothing  but  his  object — the  object  in  com- 
mon which  Miss  Lockwood  had  supposed 
him  to  have  with  herself  But  Edgar  did 
not  even  remember  that — he  thought  of 
nothing  but  Glare's  comfort  and  well-being 
which  were  concerned,  and  how  it  would  be 
possible  to  confound  her  adversaries,  and 
save  her  from  ignoble  persecution.  If  he 
could  keep  it  from  her  knowledge  alto- 
gether!  But,  alas!  how  could  that  be 
(lone  ?  He  went  faster  and  faster,  driven 
by  his  thoughts. 
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The  address  Miss  Lockwood  had  given  him 
was  in  a  small  street  off  the  Harapstead 
Road.  That  strange  long  line  of  street,  with 
here  and  there  a  handful  of  older  houses, 
a  broader  pavement,  a  bit  of  dusty  garden, 
to  show  the  suburban  air  it  once  had  pos- 
sessed ;  its  heterogeneous  shops,  furniture, 
birdcages,  perambulators,  all  kinds  of  out- 
of-the-way  wares  fled  past  the  wayfarer, 
taking  wings  to  themselves,  he  thought.  It 
is  not  an  interesting  quarter,  and  Edgar  had 
no  time  to  give  to  any  picturesque  or  his- 
torical reminiscences.  When  he  reached 
the  little  street  in  which  the  chapel  he 
sought  was  situated,  he  walked  up  on  one 
side  and  down  on  the  other,  expecting 
every  moment  to  see  the  building  of  which 
he  was  in  search.  A  chapel  is  not  a  thing 
apt  to  disappear,  even  in  the  changeful  dis- 
trict of  Camden  Town.  Rubbing  his  eyes, 
he  went  up  and  down  again,  inspecting  the 
close  lines  of  mean  houses.  The  only  break 
in  the  street  was  where  two  or  three  small 
houses,  of  a  more  bilious  brick  than  usual, 
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,whose  outlines  had  not  yet  been  toned 
down  by  London  soot  and  smoke,  diversified 
the  prospect.  He  went  to  a  little  shop 
opposite  this  yellow  patch  upon  the  old 
grimy  garment  to  make  inquiries. 

"  Chapel !  there  ain't  no  chapel  here- 
abouts," said  the  baker,  who  was  filling  his 
basket  with  loaves. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  John,"  said  his  wife, 
from  the  inner  shop.  "  I'll  set  you  all  right 
in  a  moment.  There's  where  the  chapel 
was,  sir,  right  opposite.  There  was  a  bit  of 
a  yard  where  they've  built  them  houses. 
The  chapel  is  behind ;  but  it  ain't  a  chapel 
now.  It's  been  took  for  an  infant  school  by 
our  new  Rector.  Don't  you  see  a  little  bit 
of  an  entry  at  that  open  door  ?  That's 
where  you  go  in.  But  since  it's  been  shut  up 
there's  been  a  difference  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.    Most  of  us  is  church  folks  now." 

"And  does  nothing  remain  of  the  chapel 
— nobody  belonging  to  it,  no  books  nor 
records  ?"  cried  Edgar,  suddenly  brought  to 
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a  standstill.  The  woman  looked  at  Inm  sur- 
prised. 

"  I  never  heard  as  they  had  any  books — 
more  than  the  hymn-books,  which  they  took 
with  them,  I  suppose.  It's  our  new  Rector 
as  has  bought  it — a  real  good  man,  as  gives 
none  of  us  no  peace " 

"And  sets  you  all  on  with  vour  toncfues  " 
said  her  husband,  throwing  his  basket  over 
his  shoulder. 

Edgar  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  retort  of 
the  wife,  and  felt  no  interest  in  the  doings 
of  the  new  Rector.  He  did  not  know^  what 
to  do  in  this  unforeseen  difficulty.  He  went 
across  the  road,  and  up  the  little  entry,  and 
looked  at  the  grimy  building  beyond,  which 
was  no  great  satisfaction  to  his  feelings.  It 
was  a  dreary  little  chapel,  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary type,  cleared  of  its  pews,  and  filled 
with  the  low  benches  and  staring  pictures  of 
an  infant  school,  and  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  thrust  up  into  a  corner  by  the  little 
line  of  houses  built  across  the  scrap  of  open 
space  which  had  formerly  existed  in  front  of 
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its  doors.  As  lie  gazed  round  him  help- 
lessl}^,  another  woman  came  up,  who  asked 
with  bated  breath  what  he  wanted. 

"  We're  all  church  folks  now  hereabouts," 
she  said ;  "  but  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  sir, 
as  a  stranger,  I  was  always  fond  of  the  old 
chapel.  What  preaching  there  used  to  be, 
to  be  sure ! — dreadful  rousing  and  comfort- 
ing !  And  it's  more  relief,  like,  to  the  mind, 
to  say,  ^  Lord,  ha'  mercy  upon  us !'  or, 
^  Glory,  glory!'  or  the  like  o'  that,  just  when 
you  pleases,  than  at  set  times  out  o'  a  book. 
There's  nothing  most  but  prayers  here  now. 
If  you  want  any  of  the  chapel  folks,  maybe 
I  could  tell  you.  I've  been  in  the  street 
twenty  years  and  more." 

^'I  want  to  find  out  about  a  marriage 
that  took  place  here  ten  years  ago,"  said 
Edgar. 

"  Marriage !"  said  the  woman,  shaking 
her  head.  "  I  don't  recollect  no  marriage. 
Preachings  are  one  thing,  and  weddings  is 
another.  I  don't  hold  with  weddings  out 
of  church.    If  there's  any  good  in  church — " 
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Edgar  had  to  stop  this  exposition  by  ask- 
ing after  the  '^  chapel-folks  "  to  whom  she 
could  direct  him,  and  in  answer  was  told  of 
three  tradesmen  in  the  neighbourhood  who 
"  held  by  the  Methodys,"  one  of  whom  had 
been  a  deacon  in  the  disused  chapel.  This 
was  a  carpenter,  who  could  not  be  seen  till 
his  dinner-hour,  and  on  whom  Edgar  had 
to  dance  attendance  with  very  indifferent 
satisfaction ;  for  the  deacon's  report  was 
that  the  chapel  had  never  been,  so  far  as 
he  could  remember,  licensed  for  marriages, 
and  that  none  had  taken  place  withm  it. 
This  statement,  however,  was  flatly  contra- 
dicted by  the  pork-butcher,  whose  name 
was  the  next  on  his  list,  and  who  recollected 
to  have  heard  that  some  one  had  been 
married  there  just  about  the  time  indicated 
by  Miss  Lockwood.  Finally,  Edgar  lighted 
on  an  official  who  had  been  a  local  preacher 
in  the  days  of  the  chapel,  and  who  was  now 
a  Scripture-reader,  under  the  sway  of  the 
new  Rector,  who  had  evidently  turned  the 
church  and  parish  upside-down.     This  per- 
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sonage  had  known  something  of  the  Lock- 
woods,  and  was  not  disindined — having  as- 
certained that  Edgar  was  a  stranger,  and 
unlikely  to  betray  any  of  his  hankerings 
after  the  chapel — to  gossip  about  the  little 
defunct  community.  Its  books  and  records 
had,  he  said,  been  removed,  when  it  was 
closed,  to  some  central  office  of  the  de- 
nomination, where  they  would,  no  doubt, 
be  shown  on  application.  This  man  was 
very  anxious  to  give  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation quite  apart  from  the  matter  in  hand. 
He  gave  Edgar  a  sketch  of  the  decay  of 
the  chapel,  in  which,  I  fear,  the  young  man 
took  no  interest,  though  it  was  curious 
enough ;  and  he  told  him  about  the  Lock- 
woods,  and  about  the  eldest  daughter,  who, 
he  was  afraid,  had  come  to  no  good. 

"  She  said  as  she  was  married,  but  no- 
body believed  her.  She  was  always  a 
flighty  one,"  said  the  Scripture-reader. 

This  was  all  that  Edgar  picked  up  out  of 
a  flood  of  unimportant  communications.  He 
could  not  even  find  any  clue  to  the  place 
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where  these  denominational  records  were 
kept,  and  by  this  time  the  day  was  too  far 
advanced  to  do  more.  Drearily  he  left  the 
grimy  little  street,  with  its  damp  pavements, 
its  poor  little  badly-lighted  shops  and  faint 
lamps,  not  without  encountering  the  new 
Eector  in  person,  an  omniscient  personage, 
who  had  already  heard  of  his  inquiries,  and 
regarded  him  suspiciously,  as  perhaps  a 
^'  Methody "  in  disguise,  planning  the  re- 
storation of  dissent  in  a  locality  just  purged 
from  its  taint.  Edgar  was  too  tired,  too 
depressed  and  down-hearted  to  be  amused 
by  the  watchful  look  of  the  muscular  Chris- 
tian, who  saw  in  him  a  wolf  prowling  about 
the  fold.  He  made  his  way  into  the  main 
road,  and  jumped  into  a  hansom,  and  drove 
down  the  long  line  of  shabby,  crowded 
thoroughfare,  so  mean  and  small,  yet  so 
great  and  full  of  life.  Those  miles  and 
miles  of  mean,  monotonous  street,  without 
a  feature  to  mark  one  from  another,  full  of 
crowds  of  human  creatures,  never  heard  of, 
except  as  counting  so  many  hundreds,  more 
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or  less,  in  the  year's  calendar  of  mortality — 
how  strangely  impressive  they  become  at 
last  by  mere  repetition,  mass  upon  mass, 
crowd  upon  crowd,  poor,  nameless,  mean, 
unlovely  !  Perhaps  it  was  the  general 
weariness  and  depression  of  Edgar's  whole 
being  that  brought  this  feeling  into  his  mind 
as  he  drove  noisily,  silently  along  between 
those  lines  of  faintly-lighted  houses  towards 
what  is  impertinently,  yet  justly,  called  the 
habitable  part  of  London.  For  one  fair, 
bright  path  in  the  social,  as  in  the  physical 
world,  how  many  mean,  and  darkling,  and 
obscure  ! — how  small  the  spot  which  lies 
known  and  visible  to  the  general  eye  I — 
how  great  the  confused  darkness  all  round ! 
Such  reflections  are  the  mere  growth  of 
weariness  and  despondency,  but  they  heighten 
the  depression  of  which  they  are  an  evi* 
dence. 

The  whole  of  noisy,  crowded  London  was 
as  a  wilderness  to  Edgar.  He  drove  to 
his  club,  where  he  had  not  been  since  the 
day  Avhen  he  met  Mr.  Tottenham.     So  short 
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a  time  ago,  and  yet  bow  his  life  had  altered 
in  the  interval !  He  was  no  longer  drifting 
vaguely  upon  the  current,  as  he  had  been 
doing.  His  old  existence  had  caught  at  him 
with  anxious  hands.  Notwithstandincr  all 
the  alterations  of  time,  circumstances,  and 
being,  he  was  at  this  moment  not  Edgar 
Earnshaw  at  all,  but  the  Edgar  Arden  of 
three  years  ago,  caught  back  into  the  old 
sphere,  surrounded  by  the  old  thoughts. 
Such  curious  vindications  of  the  unchange- 
ableness  of  character,  the  identity  of  being, 
which  suddenly  seize  upon  a  man,  and  whirl 
him  back  in  a  moment,  defying  all  external 
changes,  into  his  old,  his  unalterable  self, 
are  among  the  strangest  things  in  humanity. 
Dizzy  with  the  shock  he  had  received,  har- 
assed by  anxiety,  worn  out  by  unsuccessful 
effort,  Edgar  felt  the  world  swim  round  with 
him,  and  scarcely  could  answer  to  himself 
who  he  was.  Had  all  the  Lockwood  busi- 
ness been  a  dream  ?  Was  it  a  dream  that 
he  had  been  as  a  stranger  for  three  long 
years  to  Clare,  his  sister — to  Gussy,  his  al- 
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most  bride  ?  And  yet  his  mind  at  this  mo- 
ment was  as  full  of  their  images  as  if  no 
interval  had  been. 

After  he  had  dined  and  refreshed  himself, 
he  set  to  work  with,  I  think, — notwithstand- 
ing his  anxiety,  the  first  shock  of  which  was 
now  over, — a  thrill  of  conscious  energy,  and 
almost  pleasure  in  something  to  do,  which 
was  so  much  more  important  than  those 
vague  lessons  to  Phil,  or  vaguer  studies  in 
experimental  philosophy,  to  which  his  mind 
had  been  lately  turned.  To  be  here  on  the 
spot,  ready  to  work  for  Clare  when  she  was 
assailed,  was  something  to  be  glad  of,  deeply 
as  the  idea  of  such  an  assault  upon  her  had 
excited  and  pained  him.  And  at  the  same 
time  as  his  weariness  wore  oiF,  and  the  first 
excitement  cooled  down,  he  began  to  feel 
himself  more  able  to  realize  the  matter  in 
all  its  particulars,  and  see  the  safer  possi- 
bilities. It  began  to  appear  to  him  likely 
enough  that  all  that  could  be  proved  was 
Arthur  Arden's  villainy,  a  subject  which 
did  not  much  concern  him,  which  had  no 
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novelty  in  it,  and  which,  though  Clare  was 
Arthur  Arden's  wife,  could  not  affect  her 
more  now  than  it  had  done  ever  since  she 
married  him.  Indeed,  if  it  was  but  this, 
there  need  be  no  necessity  for  communicat- 
ing it  to  Clare  at  all.  It  was  more  probable, 
when  he  came  to  think  of  it,  that  an  edu- 
cated and  clever  man  should  be  able  to  out- 
wit a  dressmaker  girl,  however  deeply  in- 
structed in  the  laws  of  marriage  by  novels 
and  causes  celehres^  than  that  she  should 
outwit  him  ;  and  in  this  case  there  was 
nothing  that  need  ever  be  made  known  to 
Clare. 

Edgar  was  glad,  and  yet  I  don't  know  that 
a  certain  disappointment,  quite  involuntary 
and  unawares,  did  not  steal  into  his  mind  with 
this  thought ;  for  he  had  begun  to  cherish  an 
idea  of  seeing  his  sister,  of  perhaps  resuming 
something  of  his  old  intercourse  with  her, 
and  at  least  being  known  to  have  worked 
for  and  defended  her.  These  thoughts,  how- 
ever, were  but  the  secondary  current  in  his 
mind,    while   the   working  part   of  it   was 
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planning  a  further  enterprise  for  the  morrow. 
He  got  the  directory,  and,  after  considerable 
trouble,  found  out  from  it  the  names  and 
addresses  of  certain  officials  of  the  Wesleyan 
body,  to  whom  he  could  go  in  search  of  the 
missing  registers  of  the  Hart  Street  Chapel — 
if  registers  there  were — or  who  could  give 
him  definite  and  reliable  information,  in  face 
of  the  conflicting  testimony  he  had  already 
received,  as  to  whether  marriages  had  ever 
been  celebrated  in  it. 

Edgar  knew,  I  suppose,  as  much  as  other 
men  generally  do  about  the  ordinary  ma- 
chinery of  society,  but  he  did  not  know  where 
to  lay  his  hand  on  any  conclusive  official 
information  about  the  Hart  Street  Chapel, 
whether  it  had  ever  been  licenced,  or  had 
any  legal  existence  as  a  place  of  worship,  any 
more  than — you  or  I  would,  dear  reader,  were 
we  in  a  similar  difficulty.  Who  knows  any- 
thing about  such  matters  ?  He  had  lost  a 
day  already  in  the  merest  A  B  C  of  prelimi- 
nary inquiry,  and  no  doubt  would  lose 
several  more. 
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Then  he  took  out  the  most  important  of 
Miss  Lockwood's  papers,  which  he  had  only 
glanced  at  as  yet.  It  was  dated  from  a 
small  village  in  the  Western  Highlands,  with- 
in reach,  as  he  knew,  of  Loch  Arroch,  and 
was  a  certificate,  signed  by  Helen  Campbell 
and  John  Mactaggart,  that  Arthur  Arden 
and  Emma  Lockwood  had  that  day,  in  their 
presence,  declared  themselves  to  be  man  and 
wife.  Edgar's  knowledge  of  such  matters 
had,  I  fear,  been  derived  entirely  from 
novels  and  newspaper  reports,  and  he  read 
over  the  document,  which  was  alarmingly 
explicit  and  straightforward,  with  a  certain 
panic.  He  said  to  himself  that  there  were 
no  doubt  ways  in  law  by  which  to  lessen 
the  weight  of  such  an  attestation,  or  means 
of  shaking  its  importance  ;  but  it  frightened 
him  just  as  he  was  escaping  from  his  first 
fright,  and  brought  back  all  his  excitement 
and  alarm. 

He  did  not  go  to  Berkeley  Square,  as  Mr. 
Tottenham  had  recommended,  but  to  his 
old  lodgings,  where  he  found  a  bed  with 
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difficulty,  and  where  once  more  his  two 
lives  seemed  to  meet  in  sharp  encounter. 
But  his  head  by  this  time  was  too  full  of 
schemes  for  to-morrow  to  permit  of  any 
personal  speculation  ;  he  was  far,  as  yet, 
from  seeing  any  end  to  his  undertaking, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  journeys, 
w^hat  researches  might  be  still  before  him. 
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NEXT  morning  he  went  first  to  his  old 
lawyer,  in  whom  he  had  confidence, 
and  having  copied  the  certificate,  carefully 
changing  the  names,  submitted  it  to  him. 
Mr.  Parchemin  declared  that  he  knew  no- 
thing of  Scotch  law,  but  shook  his  head, 
and  hoped  there  was  nothing  very  unpleas- 
ant in  the  circumstances,  declaring  vehe- 
mently that  it  was  a  shame  and  disgrace 
that  such  snares  should  be  spread  for  the 
unwary  on  the  other  side  of  the  border. 
Was  it  a  disgrace  that  Arthur  Arden  should 
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not  have  been  protected  in  Scotland,  as  in 
England,  from  the  quick-wittedness  of  the 
girl  whom  he  had  already  cheated  and 
meant  to  betray?  Edgar  felt  that  there 
might  be  something  to  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  as  he  left  his  copy  in 
Mr.  Parchemin's  hands,  who  undertook  to 
consult  a  Scotch  legal  authority  on  the  ques- 
tion ;  then  he  went  upon  his  other  business. 
I  need  not  follow  him  through  his  mani- 
fold and  perplexing  inquiries,  or  inform  the 
reader  how  he  was  sent  from  office  to  office, 
and  from  secretary  to  secretary,  or  with 
what  loss  of  time  and  patience  his  quest  was 
accompanied.  After  several  days'  work, 
however,  he  ascertained  that  the  chapel  in 
Hart  Street  had  indeed  been  licensed,  but 
only  used  once  or  twice  for  marriages,  and 
that  no  record  of  any  such  marriage  as  that 
which  he  was  in  search  of  could  be  found 
anywhere.  A  stray  record  of  a  class-meet- 
ing, in  which  Emma  Lockwood  had  been 
admonished  for  levity  of  demeanour,  was 
the  sole  mention  of  her  to  be  found :  and 
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though  the  officials  admitted  a  certain  care- 
lessness in  the  preservation  of  books  be- 
longing to  an  extinct  chapel,  they  declared 
it  to  be  impossible  that  such  a  fact  could 
have  been  absolutely  ignored.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  rumour  in  the  denomination  that 
a  local  preacher  had  been  found  to  have 
taken  upon  himself  to  perform  a  marriage, 
for  which  he  had  been  severely  reprimand- 
ed ;  but  as  he  had  been  possessed  of  no 
authority  to  make  such  a  proceeding  legal, 
no  register  had  been  made  of  the  fact,  and 
only  the  reprimand  was  inscribed  on  the 
books  of  the  community.  This  was  the 
only  opening  for  even  a  conjecture  as  to 
the  truth  of  Miss  Lockwood's  first  stor\'. 
If  the  second  could  only  have  been  dissi- 
pated as  easily  ! 

Edgar's  inquiries  among  the  Wesleyan 
authorities  lasted,  as  I  have  said,  several 
days,  and  caused  him  more  fatigue  of  limb 
and  of  mind  than  it  is  easy  to  express. 
He  went  to  Tottenham's — where,  indeed,  he 
showed  himself  everv  dav,  ^etting^  more  and 
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more  irritated  with  the  Entertainoient,  and 
all  its  preparations — as  soon  as  he  had  ascer- 
tained beyond  doubt  that  the  marriage  at 
Hart  Street  Chapel  was  fictitious.  Miss 
Lockwood,  he  was  informed,  was  an  invalid, 
but  would  see  hira  in  the  young  ladies' 
dining-room,  where,  accordingly,  he  found 
her,  looking  sharper,  and  whiter,  and  more 
worn  than  ever.  He  told  her  his  news 
quietly,  with  a  natural  pity  for  the  woman 
deceived  ;  a  gleam  of  sudden  light  shone  in 
her  eyes. 

^'I  told  3^ou  so,"  she  said,  triumphantly; 
^'  now  didn't  I  tell  you  so  ?  He  wanted  to 
take  me  in — I  felt  it  from  the  very  first  ; 
but  he  hadn't  got  to  do  with  a  fool,  as  he 
thought.     I  was  even  with  him  for  that." 

'^  I  have  written  to  find  out  if  your  Scotch 
witnesses  are  alive,"  said  Edgar. 

"  Alive  ! — why  shouldn't  they  be  alive, 
like  I  am,  and  like  he  is  ?"  she  cried,  with 
feverish  irritabilit}^.  "Folks  of  our  ages 
don't  die  !^ — what  are  you  thinking  of?  And 
if  they  were  dead,  what  would  it  matter  ? — 
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there's  their  names  as  good  as  themselves. 
Ah  !  I  didn't  botch  my  business  any  more 
than  he  botched  his.  You'll  find  it's  all 
right." 

"  I  hope  you  are  better,"  Edgar  said, 
with  a  compassion  that  was  all  the  more 
profound  because  the  object  of  it  neither  de- 
served, nor  would  have  accepted  it. 

"Better — oh!  thank  you,  I  am  quite 
well,"  she  said  lightly — "  only  a  bit  of  a 
cold.  Perhaps  on  the  whole  it's  as  well 
I'm  not  going  to  sing  to-night ;  a  cold  is  so 
bad  for  one's  voice.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Earn- 
shaw.  We'll  meet  at  the  old  gentleman's 
turn-out  to-night." 

And  she  Avaved  her  hand,  dismissing  poor 
Edgar,  who  left  her  with  a  warmer  sense  of 
disgust  and  dislike  than  had  ever  moved  his 
friendly  bosom  before.  And  yet  it  was  in 
this  creature's  interests  he  was  working,  and 
against  Clare  !  Mr.  Tottenham  caught  him 
on  his  way  out,  to  hand  him  a  number  of 
letters  which  had  arrived  for  him,  and  to 
call  for  his  advice  in  the  final  preparations. 

VOL.  III.  E 
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The  public  had  been  shut  out  of  the  hall  in 
which  the  Entertainment  was  to  be,  on  pre- 
tence of  alterations. 

"  Three  more  resignations,"  Mr.  Totten- 
ham said,  who  was  feverish  and  harassed, 
and  looked  like  a  man  at  the  end  of  his 
patience.  '^  Heaven  be  praised,  it  will  be 
over  to-night!  Come  early,  Earnshaw,  if 
you  can  spare  the  time,  and  stand  by  me. 
If  any  of  the  performers  get  cross,  and 
refuse  to  perform,  what  shall  I  do  ?" 

"  Let  them  !"  cried  Edgar ;  ''  ungrateful 
fools,  after  all  your  kindness." 

Edojar  was  too  much  harassed  and  an- 
noyed  himself  to  be  perfectly  rational  in  his 
judgments. 

"  Don't  let  us  be  uncharitable,"  said  Mr. 
Tottenham  ;  "  have  they  perhaps,  after  all, 
much  reason  for  gratitude  ?  Is  it  not  my 
own  crotchet  I  am  carrying  out,  in  spite  of 
all  obstacles?  But  it  will  be  a  lesson — I 
think  it  will  be  a  lesson,"  he  added.  "  And, 
Earnshaw,  don't  fail  me  to-night." 

Edgar  went  straight  from  the  shop  to  Mr. 
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Parchemiii's,  to  receive  the  opinion  of  the 
eminent  Scotch  law  authority  in  respect  to 
the  marriage  certificate.  He  had  written  to 
Robert  Campbell,  at  Loch  Arroch  Head, 
suggesting  that  inquiries  might  be  made 
about  the  persons  who  signed  it,  and  had 
heard  from  him  that  morning  that  the  land- 
lady of  the  inn  was  certainly  to  be  found, 
and  that  she  perfectly  remembered  having 
put  her  name  to  the  paper.  The  waiter 
was  no  longer  there,  but  could  be  easily  laid 
hands  upon.  There  was  accordingly  no 
hope  except  in  the  Scotch  lawyer,  who 
might  still  make  waste  paper  of  the  certifi- 
cate. Edgar  found  Mr.  Parchemin  hot  and 
red,  after  a  controversy  with  this  function- 
ary. 

"  He  laughs  at  my  indignation,"  said  the 
old  lawyer.  "  Well,  I  suppose  if  one  did 
not  heat  one's  self  in  argument,  what  he 
says  might  have  some  justice  in  it.  He  says 
innocent  men  that  let  women  alone,  and 
innocent  women  that  behave  as  they  ought 
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to  do,  will  never  get  any  harm  from  the 
Scotch  marriage  law  ;  and  that  it's  always  a 
safeguard  for  a  poor  girl  that  may  have  been 
led  astray  without  meaning  it.  He  says — 
well,  I  see  you're  impatient — though  how 
such  an  anomaly  can  ever  be  suffered  so 
near  to  civilization  !  Well,  he  says  it's  as 
good  a  marriage  as  if  it  had  been  done  in 
Westminster  Abbey  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  That's  all  the  comfort  I've  got 
to  give  you.  I  hope  it  hasn't  got  anything 
directly  to  say  to  you." 

"Thanks,"  said  Edgar,  faintly;  "it  has 
to  do  with  some — very  dear  friends  of  mine. 
I  could  scarcely  feel  it  more  deeply  if  it 
concerned  myself." 

"  It  is  a  disgrace  to  civilization !"  cried  the 
lawyer — "it  is  a  subversion  of  every  honest 
principle.     You  young  men  ought  to  take 
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" — To  do  a  villainy  of  this  kind,  when  we 
mean  to  do  it,  out  of  Scotland  ?"  said  Edgar, 
*'  or  we  may  find  ourselves  the  victims  in- 
stead of  the  victors  ?     Heaven  forbid  that  I 
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should  do  anything  to  save  a  scoundrel  from 
his  just  deserts !" 

"  But  I  thought  you  were  interested — 
deeply  interested " 

'^  Not  for  him,  the  cowardly  blackguard  !" 
cried  Edgar,  excited  beyond  self-control. 

He  turned  away  from  the  place,  holding 
the  lawyer's  opinion,  for  which  he  had  spent 
a  large  part  of  his  little  remaining  stock  of 
money,  clutched  in  his  hand.  A  feverish,  mo- 
mentary sense,  almost  of  gratification,  thatAr- 
den  should  have  been  thus  punished,  possessed 
him — only  for  a  moment.  He  hastened  to 
the  club,  wliere  he  could  sit  quiet  and  think 
it  over.  He  had  not  been  able  even  to  con- 
sider his  own  business,  but  had  thrust  his 
letters  into  his  pocket  without  looking  at 
them. 

When  he  found  himself  alone,  or  almost 
alone,  in  a  corner  of  the  librar}^,  he  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  and  yielded  to  the 
crushing  influence  of  this  last  certainty. 
Clare  was  no  longer  an  honoured  matron, 
the  possessor  of  a  well-recognized  position, 
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the  mother  of  children  of  whom  she  was 
proud,  the  wife  of  a  man  whom  at  least  she 
had  once  loved,  and  who,  presumably,  had 
done  nothinsr  to  make  her  hate  and  scorn 
him.  God  help  her  !  What  was  she  now  ? 
What  was  her  position  to  be  ?  She  had  no 
relations  to  fall  back  upon,  or  to  stand  by 
her  in  her  trouble,  except  himself,  who  was 
no  relation — only  poor  Edgar,  her  loving 
brother,  bound  to  her  by  everything  but 
blood;  but,  alas!  he  knew  that  in  such 
emergencies  blood  is  everything,  and  other 
ties  count  for  so  little.  The  thought  made 
his  heart  sick ;  and  he  could  not  be  silent, 
could  not  hide  it  from  her,  dared  not  shut 
up  this  secret  in  his  own  mind,  as  he  might 
have  done  almost  anything  else  that  affected 
her  painfully.  There  was  but  one  way,  but 
one  step  before  him  now. 

His  letters  tumbled  out  of  his  pocket  as 
he  drew  out  Miss  Lockwood's  original  paper, 
and  he  tried  to  look  at  them,  by  way  of 
giving  his  overworn  mind  a  pause,  and  that 
he  might  be  the  better  able  to  choose  the 
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best  way  of  carryiug  out  the  duty  now  be- 
fore him.  These  letters  ^vere — some  of 
them,  at  least — answers  to  those  which  he 
had  written  in  the  excitement  and  happy 
tumult  of  his  mind,  after  Lady  Mary's  unin- 
tentional revelation.  He  read  them  as 
through  a  mist ;  their  very  meaning  came 
dimly  upon  him,  and  he  could  with  difficulty 
realize  the  state  of  his  feelings  when,  all 
glowing  with  the  prospect  of  personal  happi- 
ness, and  the  profound  and  tender  exulta- 
tion with  which  he  found  himself  to  be  still 
beloved,  he  had  written  these  confident  ap- 
peals to  the  kindness  of  his  friends.  Most 
likely,  had  he  read  the  replies  with  a  dis- 
engaged mind,  they  would  have  disappointed 
him  bitterly,  with  a  dreariness  of  downfall 
proportioned  to  his  warmth  of  hope.  But  in 
his  present  state  of  mind  every  sound  around 
him  was  muffled,  every  blow  softened.  One 
nail  strikes  out  another,  say  the  astute 
Italians.  The  mind  is  not  capable  of  two 
profound  and  passionate  pre-occupations  at 
once.     He  read   them    with    subdued  con- 
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sciousness,  with  a  veil  before  his  eyes.  They 
were  all  friendly,  and  some  were  warmly 
cordial.  "What  can  we  do  for  you?" 
they  all  said.  "  If  you  could  take  a  master- 
ship, I  have  interest  at  more  than  one 
public  school ;  but,  alas !  I  suppose  you  did 
not  even  take  your  degree  in  England,"  one 
wrote  to  him.  "  If  you  knew  anything 
about  land,  or  had  been  trained  to  the  law," 
said  another,  ''  I  might  have  got  you  a  land 
agency  in  Ireland,  a  capital  thing  for  a  man 
of  energy  and  courage ;  but  then  I  fear  you 
are  no  lawyer,  and  not  much  of  an  agri- 
culturist." "What  can  you  do,  my  dear 
fellow?"  said  a  third,  more  cautiously. 
"  Think  what  you  are  most  fit  for — you 
must  know  best  yourself — and  let  me  know, 
and  I  will  try  all  I  can  do." 

Edgar  laughed  as  he  bundled  them  all 
back  into  his  pocket.  What  was  he  most 
fit  for?  To  be  an  amateur  detective,  and 
find  out  secrets  that  broke  his  heart.  A 
dull  ache  for  his  own  disappointment  (though 
his  mind  was  not  lively  enough  to  feel  dis- 
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appointed)  seemed  to  add  to  the  general 
despondency,  the  lowered  life  and  oppressed 
heart  of  which  he  had  been  conscious  with- 
out this.  But  then  what  had  he  to  do  with 
personal  comfort  or  happiness  ?  In  the 
first  place  there  lay  this  tremendous  passage 
before  him — this  revelation  to  be  made  to 
Clare. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  he 
could  nerve  himself  to  write  the  indis- 
pensable letter,  from  which  he  felt  it  was 
cowardly  to  shrink.  It  was  not  a  model  of 
composition,  though  it  gave  him  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.     This  is  what  he  said  : — 

"SiK, 

"It  is  deeply  against  my  will 
that  I  address  you,  so  long  after  all  commu- 
nication has  ended  between  us  ;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  you  may  not  remember  even  the 
new  name  with  which  I  sign  this.  By  a 
singular  and  unhappy  chance,  facts  in  your 
past  life,  affecting  the  honour  and  credit  of 
the  familv,  have  been  brouo;ht  to  mv  know- 
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ledge,  of  all  people  in  the  world.  If  I 
could  have  avoided  the  confidence,  I  should 
have  done  so  ;  but  it  was  out  of  my  power. 
When  I  say  that  these  facts  concern  a 
person  called  Lockwood  (or  so  called,  at 
least,  before  her  pretended  marriage),  you 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  understand  what  I 
mean.  Will  you  meet  me,  at  any  place  you 
may  choose  to  appoint,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  this  most  momentous  and  fatal 
business?  I  have  examined  it  minutely, 
with  the  help  of  the  best  legal  authority^ 
from  whom  the  real  names  of  the  parties 
have  been  concealed,  and  I  cannot  hold  out 
to  you  any  hope  that  it  will  be  easily  ar- 
ranged. In  order,  however,  to  save  it  from 
being  thrown  at  once  into  professional  hands, 
and  exposed  to  the  public,  will  you  commu- 
nicate with  me,  or  appoint  a  time  and  place 
to  meet  me?  I  entreat  you  to  do  this,  for 
the  sake  of  your  children  and  family.  I 
cannot  trust  myself  to  appeal  to  any  other 
sacred  claim  upon  you.     For  God's  sake,  let 
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me  see  you,  and  tell  me  if  you  have  any 
plea  to  raise  ! 

"  Edgar  Eabxshaw." 

He  felt  that  the  outburst  at  the  end  was 
injudicious,  but  could  not  restrain  the  ebulli- 
tion of  feeling.  If  he  could  but  be  allowed 
to  manage  it  quietly,  to  have  her  misery 
broken  to  Clare  without  any  interposition  of 
the  world's  scorn  or  pity.  She  was  the  one 
utterly  guiltless,  but  it  was  she  who  would 
be  most  exposed  to  animadversion  ;  he  felt 
this,  with  his  heart  bleeding  for  his  sister.  If 
he  had  but  had  the  privilege  of  a  brother — 
if  he  could  have  gone  to  her,  and  drawn 
her  gently  away,  and  provided  home  and 
sympathy  for  her,  before  the  blow  had 
fallen  !  But  neither  he  nor  anyone  could 
do  this,  for  Clare  was  not  the  kind  of  being 
to  make  close  friends.  She  reserved  her  love 
for  the  few  who  belonged  to  her,  and  had 
little  or  none  to  expend  on  strangers.  Did 
she  still  think  of  him  as  one  belondng  to 
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her,  or  was  his  recollection  altogether 
eclipsed,  blotted  out  from  her  mind  ?  He 
began  half  a  dozen  letters  to  Clare  herself, 
asking  if  she  still  thought  of  him,  if  she 
would  allow  him  to  remember  that  he  was 
once  her  brother,  with  a  humility  which  he 
could  not  have  shown  had  she  been  as 
happy  and  prosperous  as  all  the  w^orld 
believed  her  to  be.  But  after  he  had 
written  these  letters,  one  after  another,  re- 
touching a  phrase  here,  and  an  epithet 
there,  v/hich  was  too  weak  or  too  strong  for 
his  excited  fancy,  and  lingering  over  her 
name  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  destroyed 
them  all.  Until  he  heard  from  her  husband, 
he  did  not  feel  that  he  could  venture  to  write 
to  his  sister.  His  sister  ! — his  poor,  forlorn, 
ruined,  solitary  sister,  rich  as  she  was,  and 
surrounded  by  all  things  advantageous !  a 
wife,  and  yet  no  wife ;  the  mother  of 
children  whose  birth  would  be  their  shame ! 
Edgar  rose  up  from  where  he  was  writing 
in  the  intolerable  pang  of  this  thought — he 
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could  not  keep  still  while  it  flashed  through 
his  mind.  Clara,  the  proudest,  the  purest,  the 
most  fastidious  of  women — how  could  she 
bear  it  ?  He  said  to  himself  that  it  was  im- 
possible— impossible — that  she  must  die  of  it! 
There  was  no  way  of  escape  for  her.  It 
would  kill  her,  and  his  was  the  hand  which 
had  to  give  the  blow. 

In  this  condition,  with  such  thousfhts  run- 
ning  over  in  his  vexed  brain,  to  go  back  to 
the  shop,  and  find  poor  Mr.  Tottenham 
wrestling  among  the  difficulties  which,  poor 
man,  were  over^vhelming  him,  with  dark 
lines  of  care  under  his  eyes,  and  his  face 
haggard  with  anxiety — imagine,  dear  reader, 
what  it  was  !  He  could  have  laughed  at 
the  petty  trouble ;  yet  no  one  could  laugh 
at  the  pained  face,  the  kind  heart  wounded, 
the  manifest  and  quite  overwhelming  trou- 
ble of  the  philanthropist. 

''  I  don't  even  know  yet  whether  they 
will  keep  to  their  engagements ;  and  we  are 
all  at  sixes  and  sevens,  and  the  company 
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will  bemn  to  arrive  in  an  hour  or  two  !" 
€ried  poor  Mr.  Tottenham.  Edgar's  anxi- 
eties were  so  much  more  enf]jrossin2j  and 
terrible  that  to  have  a  share  in  these  small 
ones  did  him  good  ;  and  he  was  so  indiffer- 
ent that  he  calmed  everybody,  brought  the 
unruly  performers  back  to  their  senses,  and 
thrust  all  the  arrangements  on  by  the  sheer 
carelessness  he  felt  as  to  whether  they  were 
ready  or  not.  "  Who  cares  about  your 
play?"  he  said  to  Watson,  who  came  to 
pour  out  his  grievances.  "  Do  you  think 
the  Duchess  of  Middlemarch  is  so  anxious 
to  hear  you  ?  They  will  enjoy  themselves 
a  great  deal  better  chatting  to  each  other." 

This  brought  Mr.  W^atson  and  his  troupe 
to  their  senses,  as  all  Mr.  Tottenham's 
agitated  remonstrances  had  not  brought  them. 
Edgar  did  not  care  to  be  in  the  way  of 
the  fine  people  when  they  arrived.  He  got 
a  kind  word  from  Lady  Mary,  who  whis- 
pered to  him,  "How  ill  you  are  looking  ! 
You  must  tell  us  what  it  is,  and  let  us  help 
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you  ;"  for  this  kind  woman  found  it  hard  to 
realise  that  there  were  things  in  which  the 
support  of  herself  and  her  husband  would 
be  but  little  efficacious  ;  and  he  had  ap- 
proached Lady  Augusta,  as  has  been  re- 
corded, with  some  wistful,  hopeless  inten- 
tion of  recommending  Clare  to  her,  in  case 
of  anything  that  might  happen.  But  Lady 
Augusta  had  grown  so  pale  at  the  sight  of 
him,  and  had  thrown  so  many  uneasy  glances 
round  her,  that  Edgar  withdrew,  with  his 
heart  somewhat  heavy,  feeling  his  burden 
rather  more  than  he  could  conveniently 
bear.  He  had  sone  and  hid  himself  in  the 
library,  trying  to  read,  and  hearing  far  off 
the  din  of  applause — the  distant  sound  of 
voices.  The  noise  of  the  visitors'  feet  ap- 
proaching had  driven  him  from  that  refuge, 
when  Mr.  Tottenham,  in  high  triumph,  led 
his  guests  through  his  huge  establishment. 
Edgar,  dislodged,  and  not  caring  to  put 
himself  in  the  way  of  further  discourage- 
ment, chose  this  moment  to  give  his  message 
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to  Phil,  and  strayed  away  from  sound  and 
light  into  the  retired  passages,  when  that 
happened  to  him  in  his  time  of  extremity 
which  it  is  now  my  business  to  record. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


A  NEW  EVENT. 


HAVE  you— forgotten  me— then?" 
"  Forgotten  you  !"  cried  Edgar. 
Heaven  help  him ! — he  did  not  advance 
nor  take  her  hands,  which  she  held  out, 
kept  back  by  his  honour  and  promise — till 
he  saw  that  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  that 
her  lips  were  quivering,  unable  to  articulate 
anything  more,  and  that  her  figure  swayed 
slightly,  as  if  tottering.  Then  all  that  was 
superficial  went  to  the  winds.  He  took  her 
back  through  the  half-lighted  passage,  sup- 
porting her  tenderly,  to  Mr.  Tottenham's 
room.     The  door  closed  behind  them,  and 
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Gussy  turned  to  him  with  swimming  eyes — 
eyes  running  over  with  tears  and  wistful 
happiness.  She  could  not  speak.  She  let 
him  hold  her,  and  looked  up  at  him,  all  her 
heart  in  her  face.  Poor  Edgar  was  seized 
upon  at  the  same  moment,  all  unprepared  as 
he  was,  by  that  sudden  gush  of  long- 
restrained  feeling  which  carries  all  before  it. 
*' Is  this  how  it  is  to  be?"  he  said,  no 
louder  than  a  whisper,  holding  her  fast  and 
close,  grasping  her  slender  arm,  as  if  she 
might  still  flee  from  him,  or  revolt  from  his 
touch.  But  Gussy  had  no  mind  to  escape. 
Either  she  had  nothing  to  say,  or  she  was 
still  too  much  shaken  to  attempt  to  say  it. 
She  let  her  head  drop  like  a  flower  over- 
charged, and  leaned  on  him  and  fell  a-sob- 
bing — fell  on  his  neck,  as  the  Bible  says, 
though  Gussy's  little  figure  fell  short  of 
that,  and  she  only  leaned  as  high  as  she 
could  reach,  resting  there  like  a  child.  If 
ever  a  man  came  at  a  step  out  of  purgatory, 
or  worse,  into  Paradise,  it  was  this  man. 
Utterly    alone    half    an    hour    ago,    now 
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coDipanied  so  as  all  the  world  could  not  add 
to  him.  He  did  not  try  to  stop  her  sobbing, 
but  bent  his  head  down  upon  hers,  and  I 
think  for  one  moment  let  his  own  heart  ex- 
pand into  something  which  was  like  a  sob 
too — an  inarticulate  utterance  of  all  this 
sudden  rapture,  unexpected,  unlooked  for, 
impossible  as  it  was. 

I  do  not  know  which  was  the  first  to 
come  to  themselves.  It  must  have  been 
Gussy,  whose  sobs  had  relieved  her  soul. 
She  stirred  within  his  arm,  and  lifted  her 
head,  and  tried  to  withdraw  from  him. 

''  Not  yet,  not  yet,"  said  Edgar.  "Think 
how  long  I  have  wanted  you,  how  long  I 
have  yearned  for  you ;  and  that  I  have  no 
right  to  you  even  now." 

"Right!"  said  Gussy,  softly — "you  have 
the  only  right — no  one  can  have  any  right 
but  you." 

"  Is  it  so  ? — is  it  so  ?  Say  it  again,"  said 
Edgar.  "  Say  that  I  am  not  a  selfish  hound, 
beguiling  you ;  but  that  you  will  have  it  so. 
Say  you  will  have  it  so  !     What  I  will  is  not 
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the  question — it  is  your  will  that  is  ray  law." 

"  Do  you  know  what  you  are  saying — or 
have  you  turned  a  little  foolish  ?"  said  the 
Gussy  of  old,  with  a  laugh  which  was  full 
of  the  tears  with  which  her  eyes  were  still 
shining  and  bright ;  and  then  she  paused, 
and  looking  up  at  him,  blushing,  hazarded 
an  inquiry — "  Are  you  in  love  with  me 
now  ?"  she  said. 

"Now  ;  and  for  how  long  ? — three  years 
— every  day  and  all  day  long !"  cried  Edgar. 
"  It  could  not  do  you  any  harm  so  far  off. 
But  I  should  not  have  dared  to  think  of 
you  so  much  if  I  had  ever  hoped  for  this." 

''  Do  not  hold  me  so  tight  now,"  said 
Gussy.  "  I  shall  not  run  away.  Do  you 
remember  the  last  time — ah  !  we  were  not 
in  love  with  each  other  then." 

"  But  loved  each  'other — the  difference  is 
not  very  great,"  he  said,  looking  at  her 
wistfully,  making  his  eyes  once  more  familiar 
with  her  face. 

"  Ah  !  there  is  a  great  difference,"  said 
Gussy.     "  We  were  only,  as  you  said,  fond 
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of  each  other  ;  I  began  to  feel  it  when  you 
were  gone.  Tell  me  all  that  has  happened 
since,"  she  said,  suddenly — "everything! 
You  said  you  had  been  coming  to  ask  me 
that  dreadful  morning.  We  have  belonged 
to  each  other  ever  since ;  and  so  much  has 
happened  to  you.  Tell  me  everything ;  I 
have  a  ris-ht  to  know." 

"  Nothing  has  happened  to  me  but  the 
best  of  all  things,"  said  Edgar,  "  and  the 
worst.  I  have  broken  my  w^ord  ;  I  pro- 
mised to  your  mother  never  to  put  myself 
in  the  way ;  I  have  disgraced  myself,  and  I 
don't  care.  And  this  has  happened  to  me," 
he  said  low  in  her  ear,  "  my  darling  !  Gussy, 
jou  are  sure  you  know  w^hat  you  are  do- 
ing ?  I  am  poor,  ruined,  with  no  prospects 
for  the  moment " 

"  Don't,  please,"  said  Gussy,  throwing 
back  her  head  w^ith  the  old  pretty  move- 
ment. "  I  suppose  you  don't  mean  to  be 
idle  and  lazy,  and  think  me  a  burden  ;  and 
I  can  make  myself  very  useful,  in  a  great 
many  ways.     AVhy  should  I  have  to  think 
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what  I  am  doin«^  more  than  I  ou^ht  to  have 
done  three  years  ago,  when  you  came  to 
Thornleigh  that  morning?  I  had  done  my 
thinking  then." 

"  And,  please  God,  you  shall  not  repent 
of  it !"  cried  the  happy  young  man — "  you 
shall  not  repent  it,  if  I  can  help  it.  But 
your  mother  will  not  think  so,  darling  ;  she 
will  upbraid  me  with  keeping  you  back — 
from  better  things." 

"That  will  be  to  insult  me !"  cried  Gussy, 
flaming  with  hot,  beautiful  anger  and  shame. 
"Edgar,  do  you  think  I  should  have  walked 
into  your  arms  like  this,  not  waiting  to  be 
asked,  if  I  had  not  thought  all  this  time  that 
we  have  been  as  good  as  married  these 
three  years?  Oh !  what  am  I  saying?"  cried 
poor  Gussy,  overwhelmned  with  sudden 
confusion.  It  had  seemed  so  natural,  so 
matter-of-fact  a  statement  to  her — until  she 
had  said  the  words,  and  read  a  new  signifi- 
cance in  the  glow  of  delight  which  flashed 
up  in  his  eyes. 

Is  it  necessary  to  follow  this  couple  fur- 
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ther  into  the  foolishness  of  their  mutual 
talk? — it  reads  badly  on  paper,  and  in  cold 
blood.  They  had  forgotten  what  the  hour 
was,  and  most  other  things,  when  Mr.  Tot- 
tenham, very  weary,  but  satisfied,  came 
suddenly  into  the  room,  with  his  head  full 
of  the  Entertainment.  His  eyes  were  more 
worn  than  ever,  but  the  lines  of  care  under 
them  had  melted  away,  and  a  fatigued, 
half-imbecile  smile  of  pleasure  was  hanging 
about  his  face.  He  was  too  much  w^orn  out 
to  judge  anyone — to  be  hard  upon  anyone 
that  ni<]^ht.  Fatigue  and  relief  of  mind  had 
affected  him  like  a  genial,  gentle  intoxica- 
tion of  the  spirit.  He  stopped  short, 
startled,  and  perhaps  shocked  for  the  mo- 
ment, when  Edgar,  and  that  white  little 
figure  beside  him,  rose  hastily  from  tlie 
chairs,  which  had  been  so  very  near  each 
other.  I  am  afraid  that,  for  the  first  mo- 
ment, Mr.  Tottenham  felt  a  chill  of  dread 
that  it  was  one  of  his  own  young  ladies 
from  the  establishment.  He  did  not  speak, 
and  they  did  not  speak  for  some  moments. 
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Then,  with  an  attempt  at  severity,  Mr.  Tot- 
tenham said, 

*'  Gussy,  is  it  possible  ?  How  should 
you  have  come  here  ?" 

"Oh!  uncle,  forgive  us!"  said  Gassy, 
taking  Edgar's  arm,  and  clinging  to  it, 
"  and  speak  to  mamma  for  us.  I  accepted 
him  three  years  ago,  Uncle  Tom.  He  is 
the  same  man — or,  rather,  a  far  nicer  man," 
and  here  she  gave  a  closer  clasp  to  his  arm, 
and  dropped  her  voice  for  the  moment, 
"  only  poor.  Only  poor  ! — does  that  make 
all  the  difference?  Can  you  tell  me  any 
reason,  Uncle  Tottenham,  why  I  should 
give  him  up,  now  lie  has  come  back  ?" 

"My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Tottenham,  alarmed 
yet  conciliatory,  "  your  mother — no,  I  don't 
pretend  I  see  it — your  mother,  Gussy,  must 
be  the  best  judge.  Earnshaw,  my  dear  fel- 
low, was  it  not  understood  between  us  ?  I 
don't  blame  you.  I  don't  say  I  wouldn't 
have  done  the  same  ;  but  was  it  not  agreed 
between  as  ?     You  should  have  given  me 
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fair  warning,  and  she  should  never  have 
come  here." 

"  I  gave  Lady  Mary  fair  warning,''  said 
Edgar,  who  felt  himself  ready  at  this  mo- 
ment to  confront  the  whole  world.  "  I 
promised  to  deny  myself;  but  no  power  in 
the  world  should  make  me  deny  Gussy 
anything  she  pleased ;  and  this  is  what  she 
pleases,  it  appears,"  he  said,  looking  down 
upon  her  with  glowing  eyes.  "  A  poor 
thing,  sir,  but  her  own — and  she  chooses  it. 
I  can  give  up  my  own  will,  but  Gussy  shall 
have  her  will,  if  I  can  get  it  for  her.  I 
gave  Lady  Mary  fair  warning ;  and  then  we 
met  unawares." 

"And  it  was  all  my  doing,  please,  uncle/' 
said  Gussy,  with  a  little  curtsey.  She  was 
trembling  with  happiness,  with  agitation, 
with  the  ming:led  excitement  and  calm  of 
great  emotion ;  but  still  she  could  not  shut 
out  from  herself  the  humour  of  the  situa- 
tion— "  it  was  all  my  doing,  please." 

"  Ah  !  I  see  how  it  is,"  said  ]\Ir.  Totten- 
ham.    "You  have  been  carried  off,   Earn- 
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shaw,  and  made  a  prey  of  against  your  will. 
Don't  ask  me  for  my  opinion,  yes  or  no. 
Take  what  good  you  can  of  to-night,  you 
will  have  a  pleasant  waking  up,  I  promise 
you,  to-morrow  morning.  The  question  is, 
in  the  meantime,  how  are  you  to  get  home  ? 
Every  soul  is  gone,  and  my  little  brougham 
is  waiting,  with  places  for  two  only,  at  the 
door.  Send  that  fellow  away,  and  I'll  take 
you  home  to  your  mother." 

But  poor  Gussy  had  very  little  heart  to 
send  her  recovered  lover  away.  She  clung  to 
his  arm,  with  a  face  like  an  April  day,  be- 
tween smiles  and  tears. 

''  He  says  quite  true.  We  shall  have  a 
dreadful  morning,"  she  said,  disconsolately. 
"  When  can  you  come,  Edgar  ?  I  will  say 
nothing  till  you  come." 

As  Gussy  spoke  there  came  suddenly  back 
upon  Edgar  a  reflection  of  all  he  had  to  do. 
Life  had  indeed  come  back  to  him  all  at 
once,  her  hands  full  of  thorns  and  roses 
piled  together.  He  fixed  the  time  of  his 
visit  to  Lady  Augusta  next  morning,  as  he 
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put  Gussy  into  Mr.  Tottenham's  brougham, 
and  setting  off  himself  at  a  great  pace,  ar- 
rived at  Berkeley  Square  as  soon  as  they 
did,  and  attended  her  to  the  well-kno^vn 
door.  Gussy  turned  round  on  the  threshold 
of  the  house  where  he  had  been  once  so 
joyfully  received,  but  where  his  appearance 
now,heknew,  would  be  regarded  with  horror 
and  consternation,  and  waved  her  hand  to 
him  as  he  went  away.  But  having  done  so, 
I  am  afraid  her  courage  failed,  and  she 
stole  away  rapidly  upstairs,  and  took  refuge 
in  her  own  room,  and  even  put  herself 
within  the  citadel  of  her  bed. 

"I  came  home  with  Uncle  Tottenham  in 
his  brougham,"  she  said  to  Ada,  who,  half- 
alarmed,  paid  her  a  furtive  visit,  ^'and  I  am 
so  tired  and  sleepy !" 

Poor  Gussy,  she  was  safe  for  that  night, 
but  when  morning  came  what  was  to  be- 
come of  her  ?  So  far  from  being  sleepy,  I 
do  not  believe  that,  between  the  excitement, 
the  joy,  and  the  terror,  she  closed  her  eyes 
that  whole  nis^ht. 
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Mr.  Tottenham,  too,  got  out  of  the 
brougham  at  Lady  Augusta's  door ;  his  own 
house  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Square. 
He  sent  the  carriage  away,  and  took  Edgar's 
arm,  and  marched  him  solemnly  along  the 
damp  pavement. 

"  Earnshaw,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  in 
the  deepest  of  sepulchral  tones,  "  I  am  afraid 
you  have  been  very  imprudent.  You  will 
have  a  mauvais  quaint  dliewre  to-morrow." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Edgar,  himself  feeling 
somewhat  alarmed,  in  the  midst  of  his  happi- 
ness. 

"  I  am  afraid — you  ought  not  to  have  let 
her  carry  you  off  your  feet  in  this  way  ;  you 
ought  to  have  been  wise  for  her  and  your- 
self too ;  you  ought  to  have  avoided  any 
explanation.  Mind,  I  don't  say  that  my 
feelings  go  with  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  in 
common  prudence — injustice  to  her " 

"  Justice  to  her!"  cried  Edgar.  "  If  she 
has  been  faithful  for  tliree  years,  do  you 
think  she  is  likely  to  change  now  ?  All  that 
time  not  a  word  has  passed  between  us; 
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but  you  told  me  yourself  she  would  not 
hear  of — anything  ;  that  she  spoke  of  retir- 
ing from  the  world.  "Would  that  be  wiser 
or  more  prudent?  Look  here,  nobody  in 
the  world  has  been  so  kind  to  me  as  you. 
I  want  you  to  understand  me.  A  man  may 
sacrifice  his  own  happiness,  but  has  he  any 
right  to  sacrifice  the  woman  he  loves  ?  It 
sounds  vain,  does  it  not? — but  if  she  chooses 
to  think  this  her  happiness,  am  I  to  contra- 
dict her  ?  I  will  do  all  that  becomes  a 
man,"  cried  Edgar,  unconsciously  adopting, 
in  his  excitement,  the  well-known  words, 
*^  but  do  you  mean  to  say  it  is  a  man's  duty 
to  crush,  and  balk,  and  stand  out  against  the 
woman  he  loves  ?" 

"You  are  getting  excited,"  said  Mr.  Tot- 
tenham. "Speak  lower,  for  heaven's  sake! 
Earnshaw ;  don't  let  poor  Mary  hear  of  it 
to-niorht." 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  in  which 
he  said  poor  Mary,  with  a  profound  comic 
pathos,  as  if  his  wife  would  be  the  chief 
sufferer,    which   almost    overcame    Edgar's 
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gravity.  Poor  Mr.  Tottenham  was  weak 
with  his  own  sufferings,  and  with  the  blessed 
sense  that  he  had  got  over  them  for  the 
moment. 

"  What  a  help  you  were  to  me  this  after- 
noon," he  said,  ''  though  I  daresay  your 
mind  was  full  of  other  things.  Nothing 
would  have  settled  into  place,  and  we  should 
have  had  a  failure  instead  of  a  great  success 
but  for  you.  You  think  it  was  a  great  suc- 
cess ?  Everybody  said  so.  And  your  poor 
lady,  Earnshaw — your — friend — what  of 
her  ?     Is  it  as  bad  as  you  feared  ?" 

^'  It  is  as  bad  as  it  is  possible  to  be,"  said 
Edgar,  suddenly  sobered.  ''  I  must  ask 
further  indulgence  from  you,  I  fear,  to  see 
a  very  bad  business  to  an  end." 

"  You  mean,  a  few  days'  freedom  ?  Yes, 
certainly ;  perhaps  it  might  be  as  well  in 
every  way.  And  money — are  you  sure  you 
have  money?  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well 
you  did  not  come  to  the  Square,  though 
they  were  ready  for  you.  Do  you  come 
with  me  to-night  ?" 
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*'  I  am  at  my  old  rooms,"  said  Edgar. 
^'Now  that  the  Entertainment  is  over,  I  shall 
not  return  till  my  business  is  done — or  not 
then,  if  you  think  it  best." 

''  Nothing:  of  the  sort !"  cried  his  friend — 
^'  only  till  it  is  broken  to  poor  Mary,"  he 
added,  once  more  lachrymose.  "  But, 
Earnshaw,  poor  fellow,  I  feel  for  you. 
You'll  let  me  know  what  Augusta  says  ?" 

And  Mr.  Tottenham  opened  his  door 
with  his  latch-key,  and  crept  upstairs  like  a 
criminal.  He  was  terrified  for  his  wife,  to 
whom  he  felt  this  bad  news  must  be  broken 
with  all  the  precaution  possible ;  and  though 
he  could  not  prevent  his  own  thoughts  from 
straying  into  a  w^eak-minded  sympathy 
with  the  lovers,  he  did  not  feel  at  all  sure 
that  she  would  share  his  sentiments. 

"  Mary,  at  heart,  is  a  dreadful  little  aris- 
tocrat," he  said  to  himself,  as  he  lingered  in 
his  dressing-room  to  avoid  her  questions ; 
not  knowing  that  Lady  Mary's  was  the  rash 
hand  which  had  set  this  train  of  inflammables 
first  alight. 
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Next  morning — ah  !  next  morning,  there 
was  the  rub  ! — Edgar  would  have  to  face 
Lady  Augusta,  and  Gussy  her  mother,  and 
Mr.  Tottenham,  who  felt  himself  by  this 
time  an  accomplice,  his  justly  indignant 
wife ;  besides  that  the  latter  unfortunate 
gentleman  had  also  to  go  to  the  shop,  and 
face  the  resignations  offered  to  himself,  and 
deadly  feuds  raised  amongst  his  "  assistants," 
by  the  preliminaries  of  last  night.  In  the 
meantime,  all  the  culprits  tried  hard  not  to 
think  of  the  terrible  moment  that  awaited 
them,  and  I  think  the  lovers  succeeded. 
Lovers  have  the  best  of  it  in  such  emergen- 
cies ;  the  enchanted  ground  of  recollection 
and  imagination  to  which  they  can  return 
being  more  utterly  severed  from  the  com- 
mon world  than  any  other  refuge. 

The  members  of  the  party  who  remained 
longest  up  were  Lady  Augusta  and  Ada, 
who  sat  over  the  fire  in  the  mother's  bed- 
room, and  discussed  everything  with  a  gene- 
rally satisfied  and  cheerful  tone  in  their 
communings. 
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"  Gussy  came  home  witli  Uncle  Totten- 
ham in  his  brougham,"  said  Ada.  "  She 
has  gone  to  bed.  She  was  out  in  her  dis- 
trict a  long  time  this  morning,  and  I  think 
she  is  very  tired  to-night." 

"  Oh,  her  district !''  cried  Lady  Augusta. 
"  I  like  girls  to  think  of  the  poor,  my  dear 
— you  know  I  do — I  never  oppose  anything 
in  reason ;  but  why  Gussy  should  work  like 
a  slave,  spoiling  her  hands  and  complexion, 
and  exposing  herself  in  all  weathers  for  the 
sake  of  her  district !  And  it  is  not  as  if  she 
had  no  opportunities.  I  wish  you  w^ould 
speak  to  her,  Ada.  She  owjM  lo  marry,  if 
it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  the  boys  ;  and 
why  she  is  so  obstinate,  I  cannot  conceive." 

*' Mamma,  don't  say  so — you  know  w^ell 
enough  why,"  said  Ada  quietly.  "  I  don't 
say  you  should  give  in  to  her ;  but  at  least 
you  know." 

''  Well,  I  must  say  I  think  my  daughters 
have  been  hard  upon  me,"  said  Lady  Au- 
gusta, with  a  sigh — "  even  you,  my  darling 
— though  I  can't  find  it  in  my  heart  to  blame 
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you.  But,  to  change  the  subject,  did  you 
notice,  Ada,  how  well  Harry  was  looking  ? 
Dear  fellow  !  he  has  got  over  his  little 
troubles  with  your  father.  Tottenham's 
has  done  him  good ;  he  always  got  on 
well  with  Mary  and  your  odd,  good  uncle. 
Harry  is  so  good-hearted  and  so  simple- 
minded,  he  can  get  on  with  anybody ;  and 
I  quite  feel  that  I  had  a  good  inspiration," 
said  Lady  Augusta,  with  a  significant  nod  of 
her  head,  "  when  I  sent  him  there.  I  am 
sure  it  has  been  for  everybody's  good." 

"  In  what  way,  mamma  ?"  said  Ada, 
who  was  not  at  all  so  confident  in  Harry's 
powers. 

"Well,  dear,  he  has  been  on  the  spot," 
said  Lady  Augusta  ;  "he  has  exercised  an 
excellent  influence.  When  poor  Edgar, 
poor  dear  fellow,  came  up  to  me  to-night,  I 
could  not  think  what  to  do  for  the  best,  for 
I  expected  Gussy  to  appear  any  moment ; 
and  even  Mary  and  Beatrice,  had  they  seen 
him,  would  have  made  an  unnecessary  fuss. 
But  he  took  the  hint  at  my  first  glance.     I 
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can  only  believe  it  was  dear  Harry's  doing, 
showing  him  the  utter  hopelessness — Poor 
fellow !"  said  Lady  Augusta,  putting  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  "  Oh  !  my  dear, 
how  inscrutable  are  the  ways  of  Providence  ! 
Had  things  been  ordered  otherwise,  what  a 
comfort  he  might  have  been  to  us — what  a 
help  !" 

"When  you  like  him  so  well  yourself, 
mamma,"  said  gentle  Ada,  "you  should 
understand  poor  Gussy's  feelings,  who  was 
always  encouraged  to  think  of  him — till  the 
change  came." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  say,  dear,"  said  Lady 
Auofusta  ;  "  if  thino;s  had  been  ordered  other- 
wise  !  We  can't  change  the  arrangements  of 
Providence,  however  much  we  may  regret 
them.  Bat  at  least  it  is  a  great  comfort  about 
dear  Harrv.  How  well  he  was  lookincr ! — 
and  how  kind  and  affectionate !  I  almost 
felt  as  if  he  were  a  boy  again,  just  come 
from  school,  and  so  glad  to  see  his  people. 
It  was  by  far  the  greatest  pleasure  I  had  to- 
night." 

g2 
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And  so  this  unsuspecting  woman  went  to 
bed.  She  had  a  good  night,  for  she  was  not 
afraid  of  the  morrow,  dismal  as  were  the 
tidings  it  was  fated  to  bring  to  her  maternal 
ear. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BERKELEY    SQUARE. 

AT  eleven  o'clock  next  morning,  Edgar, 
with  a  beating  heart,  knocked  at  the 
door  in  Berkeley  Square.  The  footman, 
who  was  an  old  servant,  and  doubtless  re- 
membered all  about  him,  let  him  in  with  a 
certain  hesitation — so  evident  that  Edgar 
reassured  him  by  saying,  "  I  am  expected," 
which  was  all  he  could  manage  to  get  out 
with  his  dry  lips.  Heaven  send  him  better 
utterance  when  he  gets  to  the  moment  of  his 
trial !  I  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  the 
effect  produced  when  the  door  of  the 
morning  room,  in  which  Lady  Augusta  was 
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seated  with  her  daughters,  was  suddenly 
opened,  and  Edgar,  lookmg  very  pale,  and 
terribly  serious,  walked  into  the  room. 

They  were  all  there.  The  table  was 
covered  with  patterns  for  Mary's  trousseau, 
and  she  herself  was  examining  a  heap  of 
shawls,  with  Ada,  at  the  window.  Gussy, 
expectant,  and  changing  colour  so  often  that 
her  agitation  had  already  been  remarked 
upon  several  times  this  morning,  had  kept 
close  to  her  mother.  Beatrice  was  practis- 
ing a  piece  of  music  at  the  little  piano  in  the 
corner,  which  was  the  girls'  favourite  refuge 
for  their  musical  studies.  They  all  stopped 
in  their  various  occupations,  and  turned  round 
when  he  came  in.  Lady  Augusta  sprang 
to  her  feet,  and  put  out  one  hand  in  awe 
and  horror,  to  hold  him  at  arm's  length. 
Her  first  look  was  for  him,  her  second  for 
Gussy,  to  whom  she  said,  "  Go — instantly  !" 
as  distinctly  as  eyes  could  speak ;  but,  for 
once  in  her  life,  Gussy  would  not  understand 
her  mother's  eyes.  And,  what  was  worst  of 
all,  the  two  young  ones,  Mary  and  Beatrice, 
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wlien  tliev  caught  sislit  of  Edgfar,  uttered 
each  a  cry  of  delight,  and  rushed  upon  him 
with  eager  hands  outstretched. 

*•'  Oh  !  you  have  come  home  for  It  I — say 
you  have  come  home  for  It !"  cried  Mary, 
to  whom  her  approaching  wedding  was  the 
one  event  which  shadowed  earth  and 
heaven. 

"  Girls !"  cried  Lady  Augusta,  severely, 
"  do  not  lay  hold  upon  Mr.  Earnshaw  in 
that  rude  way.  Go  upstairs,  all  of  you. 
Mr.  Earnshaw's  business,  no  doubt,  is  with 
me. 

"  Oh  !  mamma,  mayn't  I  talk  to  him  for 
a  moment  ?"  cried  Mary,  aggrieved,  and 
unwilling,  in  the  fulness  of  her  privileges,  to 
acknowledge  herself  still  under  subjection. 

But  Lady  Augusta's  eyes  spoke  very  de- 
cisively this  time,  and  Ada  set  the  example  by 
hastening  away.  Even  Ada,  however,  could 
not  resist  the  impulse  of  putting  her  hand  in 
Edgar's  as  she  passed  him.  She  divined 
everything  in  a  moment.  She  said  "  God 
bless  you  !''  softly,  so  that  no  one  could  hear 
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it  but  himself.     Only  Gussy  did  not  move. 

**  I  must  stay,  mamma,"  she  said,  in  tones 
so  vehement  that  even  Lady  Augusta  was 
awed  by  them.  "  I  will  never  disobey  you 
again,  but  I  must  stay !" 

And  then  Edgar  was  left  alone,  facing  the 
offended  lady.  Gussy  had  stolen  behind  her, 
whence  she  could  throw  a  glance  of  sympathy 
to  her  betrothed,  undisturbed  by  her  mother. 
Lady  Augusta  did  not  ask  him  to  sit  down. 
She  seated  herself  in  a  statel}^  manner,  like 
a  queen  receiving  a  rebel. 

'•Mr.  Earnshaw,"  she  said,  solemnly, 
"  after  all  that  has  passed  between  us,  and 
all  you  have  promised — I  must  believe 
that  there  is  some  very  grave  reason  for 
your  unexpected  visit  to-day." 

What  a  different  reception  it  was  from 
that  she  had  given  him,  when — coming,  as 
she  supposed,  on  the  same  errand  which 
really  brought  him  now — he  had  to  tell  her 
of  his  loss  of  everything  !  Then  the  whole 
house  had  been  pleasantly  excited  over  the 
impending  proposal ;   and  Gussy  had  been 
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kissed  and  petted  by  all  lier  sisters,  as  the 
heroine  of  the  drama ;  and  Lady  Augusta's 
motherly  heart  had  swelled  with  gratitude 
to  God  that  she  had  secured  for  her  daughter 
not  only  a  good  match,  but  a  good  man.  It 
was  difficult  for  Edgar,  at  least,  to  shut  out 
all  recollection  of  the  one  scene  in  the  other. 
He  answered  with  less  humility  than  he 
had  shown  before,  and  with  a  dignity  which 
impressed  her,  in  spite  of  herself, 

*' Yes,  there  is  a  very  grave  reason  for  it," 
he  said — '^the  gravest  reason — without  which 
I  should  not  have  intruded  upon  you.  I 
made  you  a  voluntary  promise  some  time 
since,  seeing  your  dismay  at  my  re-appear- 
ance, that  I  would  not  interfere  with  any  of 
your  plans,  or  put  myself  in  your  way." 

"  Yes,"  said  Ladv  Auofusta,  in  all  the 
horror  of  suspense.  Gussy,  behind,  whis- 
pered, "You  have  not! — you  have  not!" 
till  her  mother  turned  and  looked  at  her, 
when  she  sank  upon  the  nearest  seat,  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  I  might  say  that  I  have  not,  according 
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to  the  mere  letter  of  my  word/'  said  Edgar ; 
''but  I  will  not  stand  by  that.  Lady  Au- 
gusta, 1  have  come  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
broken  my  promise.  I  find  I  had  no  right 
to  make  it.  I  answered  for  myself,  but  not 
for  another  dearer  than  myself.  The  pledge 
was  given  in  ignorance,  and  foolishly.  I 
have  broken  it,  and  I  have  come  to  ask  you 
to  forgive  me." 

"  You  have  broken  your  word  ?  Mr. 
Earnshaw,  I  was  not  aware  that  gentlemen 
ever  did  so.  I  do  not  believe  you  are 
capable  of  doing  so,"  she  cried,  in  great 
agitation.  "  Gussy,  go  upstairs,  you  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  discussion— you  were 
not  a  party  to  the  bargain.  I  cannot — 
cannot  allow  myself  to  be  treated  in  this 
way !  Mr.  Earnshaw,  think  what  you  are 
saying!  You  cannot  go  back  from  your 
word !" 

"Forgive  me,"  he  said,  "I  have  done  it. 
Had  I  known  all,  I  would  not  have  given 
the  promise  ;  I  told  Lady  Mary  Tottenham 
so  ;  my  pledge  was  for  myself,  to  restrain 
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iny  own  feelings.  From  the  moment  that 
it  was  betrayed  to  me  that  she  too  had  feel- 
ings to  restrain,  my  very  principle  of  action, 
my  rule  of  honour,  was  chansfed.  It  was  no 
loncrer  my  dutv  to  denv  mvself  to  obey  vou. 
My  first  duty  was  to  her,  Lady  Augusta — if 
in  that  I  disappoint  you,  if  I  grieve  you " 

*' You  do  more  than  disappoint  me — you 
horrify  me!"  cried  Lady  Augusta.  "You 
make  me  think  that  nothinfr  is  to  be  relied 
upon — no  man's  word  to  be  trusted.  No, 
no,  we  must  have  no  more  of  this,"  she  said, 
with  vehemence.  "Forget  what  you  have 
said,  Mr.  Earnshaw,  and  I  will  trv  to  forget 
it.  Go  to  your  room,  Gussy — this  is  no 
scene  for  you." 

Edgar  stood  before  his  judge  motionless, 
saying  no  more.  I  think  he  felt  now  how 
completely  the  tables  were  turned,  and  what 
an  almost  cruel  advantage  he  had  over  her. 
His  part  was  that  of  fact  and  reality,  which 
no  one  could  conjure  back  into  nothingness ; 
and  hers  that  of  opposition,  disapproval, 
resistance   to   the  inevitable.     He   was  the 
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rock,  and  she  the  vexed  and  vexing  waves, 
dashing  against  it,  unable  to  overthrow  it. 
In  their  last  great  encounter  these  positions 
had  been  reversed,  and  it  was  she  who  had 
command  of  the  situation.  Now,  howso- 
ever parental  authority  might  resist,  or  the 
world  oppose,  the  two  lovers  knew  very 
well,  being  persons  in  their  full  senses,  and 
of  full  age,  that  they  had  but  to  persevere, 
and  their  point  would  be  gained. 

Lady  Augusta  felt  it  too — it  was  this 
which  had  made  her  so  deeply  alarmed  from 
the  first,  so  anxious  to  keep  Edgar  at  arm's 
length.  The  moment  she  caught  sight  of 
him  on  this  particular  morning,  she  felt  that 
all  was  over.  But  that  certainty  unfortu- 
nately does  not  quench  the  feelings  of  oppo- 
sition, though  it  may  take  all  hope  of 
eventual  success  from  them.  All  that  this 
secret  conviction  of  the  uselessness  of  re- 
sistance did  for  Lady  Augusta  was  to  make 
her  more  hot,  more  desperate,  more  acharnee 
than  she  had  ever  been.  She  grew  angry  at 
the  silence  of  her  opponent — his  xevy  pa- 
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tience  seemed  a  renewed  wrong,  a  con- 
temptuous evidence  of  conscious  power. 

"You  do  not  say  anything,"  she  cried. 
*'  You  allow  me  to  speak  without  an  answer. 
What  do  you  mean  me  to  understand  by 
this? — that  you  defy  me?  I  have  treated 
vou  as  a  friend  all  aloncr.  I  thouojht  you 
were  good,  and  honourable,  and  true.  I 
have  always  stood  up  for  you — treated  you 
almost  like  a  son  !  And  is  this  to  be  the 
end  of  it?  You  defy  me  I  You  teach  my 
own  child  to  resist  my  will !  You  do  not 
even  keep  up  the  farce  of  respecting  my 
opinion — now  that  she  has  gone  over  to  your 
side !" 

Here  poor  Lady  Augusta  got  up  from 
her  chair,  flushed  and  trembling,  with  the 
tears  coming  to  her  eyes,  and  an  angry  de- 
spair warring  against  very  different  feelings 
in  her  mind.  She  rose  up,  not  looking  at 
either  of  the  culprits,  and  leant  her  arm  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  gazed  unawares  at  her  own 
excited,  troubled  countenance  in  the  glass. 
Yes,  they  had  left  her  out  of  their  calcula- 
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tions ;  slie  who  had  always  (she  knew)  been 
so  good  to  them  !  It  no  longer  seemed 
worth  while  to  send  Gussy  away,  to  treat 
her  as  if  she  were  innocent  of  the  com  plot. 
She  had  gone  over  to  the  other  side.  Lady 
Augusta  felt  herself  deserted,  slighted,  in- 
jured, with  the  two  against  her— and  deter- 
mined, doubly  determined,  never  to  yield. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Gussy,  softly,  "  do  not  be 
angry  with  Edgar.  Don't  you  know,  as  well 
as  I,  that  I  have  always  been  on  his  side  ?" 

"  Don't  venture  to  say  a  word  to  me, 
Gussy,"  said  Lady  Augusta.  "I  will  not 
endure  it  from  you  !" 

'^  Mamma,  I  must  speak.  It  was  you  who 
turned  my  thoughts  to  him  first.  Was  it 
likely  that  /  should  forget  him  because  he 
was  in  trouble  ?  Why,  you  did  not !  You 
yourself  were  fond  of  him  all  along,  and 
trusted  him  so  that  you  took  his  pledge  to 
give  up  his  own  will  to  yours.  But  I  never 
gave  any  pledge,"  said  Gussy,  folding  her 
hands.  ''  You  never  asked  me  what  I 
thought,  or  I  should  have  told  you.     I  have 
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been  waiting  for  Edgar.  He  has  not  dared 
to  come  to  me  since  he  came  back  to  Eng^- 
land,  because  of  his  promse  to  you ;  and  I 
have  not  dared  to  go  to  him,  because — 
simply  because  I  was  a  woman.  But  when 
we  met,  mamma — when  we  met^  I  say — not 
his  seeking  or  my  seeking — by  accident,  as 
you  call  it " 

"  Oh !  accident !"  cried  Lady  Augusta, 
with  a  sneer,  which  sat  very  strangely  upon 
her  kind  face.  "  Accident !  One  knows 
how  such  accidents  come  to  pass  !" 

"If  you  doubt  our  truth,"  cried  Gussy,  in 
a  little  outburst,  '^  of  course  there  is  no  more 
to  say." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  mother, 
faintly.  She  had  put  herself  in  the  wrong. 
The  sneer,  the  first  and  only  sneer  of  which 
poor  Lady  Augusta  had  known  herself  to  be 
guilty,  turned  to  a  weapon  against  her. 
Compunction  and  shame  filled  up  the  last 
drop  of  the  conflicting  emotions  that  pos- 
sessed her.  "It  is  easy  for  you  both  to 
speak,"  she  said,   "  very  easy ;  to  you  it  is 
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nothing  but  a  matter  of  feeling.  You  never 
ask  yourself  how  it  is  to  be  done.  You 
never  think  of  the  thousand  difficulties  with 
the  world,  with  your  father,  with  circum- 
stances. What  have  I  taken  the  trouble  to 
struggle  for?  You  yourself  do  me  justice, 
Gussy  !  Not  because  I  would  not  have  pre- 
ferred Edgar — oh  !  don't  come  near  me  1" 
she  cried,  holding  out  her  hand  to  keep  him 
back ;  as  he  approached  a  step  at  the  soften- 
ing sound  of  his  name — ''don't  work  upon 
my  feelings !  It  is  cruel ;  it  is  taking  a 
mean  advantage.  Not  because  I  did  not  pre- 
fer him — but  because  life  is  not  a  dream,  as 
you  think  it,  not  a  romance,  nor  a  poem. 
What  am  I  to  do  ?"  cried  Lady  Augusta, 
clasping  her  hands,  and  raising  them  with 
unconscious,  most  natural  theatricalness. 
*'  What  am  I  to  do  ?  How  am  I  to  face 
your  father,  your  brothers,  the  world  ?" 

I  do  not  know  what  the  two  listeners 
could  have  done,  after  the  climax  of  this 
speech,  but  to  put  themselves  at  her  feet, 
with  that  instinct  of  nature  in  extreme  cir- 
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cumstances  whicli  the  theatre  has  seized  for 
its  own,  and  given  a  partially  absurd  colour 
to ;  but  they  were  saved  from  thus  commit- 
ting themselves  by  the  sudden  and  precipi- 
tate entrance  of  Lady  Mary,  who  flung  the 
door  open,  and  suddenly  rushed  among  them 
without  warning  or  preparation. 

*'  I  come  to  warn  you,"  she  cried,  "  Au- 
gusta !"  Then  stopped  short,  seeing  at  a 
glance  the  state  of  affairs. 

They  all  stood  gazing  at  each  other  for  a 
moment,  the  others  not  divining  what  this  in- 
terruption might  mean,  and  feeling  instinct- 
ively driven  back  upon  conventional  self- 
restraint  and  propriety,  by  the  entrance  of 
the  new-comer.  Lady  Augusta  unclasped  her 
hands,  and  stole  back  guiltily  to  her  chair. 
Edgar  recovered  his  wits,  and  placed  one  for 
Lady  Mary.  Gussy  dropped  upon  the  sofa 
behind  her  mother,  and  cast  a  secret  glance 
of  triumph  at  him  from  eyes  still  wet  with 
tears.  He  alone  remained  standing,  a  cul- 
prit still  on  his  trial,  who  felt  the  number 
of  his  judges   increased,   without   knowing 

VOL.  III.  H 
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whether  his  cause  would  take  a  favourable 
or  unfavourable  aspect  in  the  eyes  of  the 
new  occupant  of  the  judicial  bench. 

''  What  have  you  all  been  doing  ?"  said 
Lady  Mary — "  you  look  as  much  confused 
and  scared  by  my  appearance  as  if  I  had 
disturbed  you  in  the  midst  of  some  wrong- 
doing or  other.  Am  I  to  divine  what  has 
happened?  It  is  what  I  was  coming  to 
warn  you  against ;  I  was  going  to  say  that  I 
could  no  longer  answer  for  Mr.  Earnshaw — '* 

'^  I  have  spoken  for  myself,"  said  Edgar. 
"  Lady  Augusta  knows  that  all  my  ideas 
and  my  duties  have  changed.  I  do  not 
think  I  need  stay  longer.  I  should  prefer 
to  write  to  Mr.  Thornleigh  at  once,  unless 
Lady  Augusta  objects ;  but  I  can  take  no 
final  negative  now  from  anyone  but  Gussy 
herself." 

''And  that  he  shall  never  have!"  cried 
Gussy,  with  a  ring  of  premature  triumph 
in  her  voice.  Her  mother  turned  round 
upon  her  again  with  a  glance  of  fire. 

"  Is    that   the    tone   you   have    learned 
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among  the  Sisters  ?"  said  Lady  Augusta, 
severely.  "  Yes,  go,  Mr.  Earnshaw,  go — 
we  have  had  enough  of  this." 

Edgar  was  perhaps  as  much  shaken  as 
any  of  them  by  all  he  had  gone  through.  He 
went  up  to  Lady  Augusta,  and  took  her 
half-unwilling  hand  and  kissed  it. 

**  Do  you  remember,"  he  said,  "  dear 
Lady  Augusta,  when  you  cried  over  me  in 
my  ruin,  and  kissed  me  like  my  mother  ? 
/  cannot  forget  it,  if  I  should  live  a  hundred 
years.  You  have  never  abandoned  me, 
though  you  feared  me.  Say  one  kind  word 
to  me  before  I  go." 

Lady  Augusta  tried  hard  not  to  look  at 
the  supplicant.  She  turned  her  head  away, 
she  gulped  down  a  something  in  her  throat 
which  almost  overcame  her.  The  tears 
rushed  to  her  eyes. 

"  Don't  speak  to  me  !"  she  cried — "  don't 
speak  to  me  !  Shall  I  not  be  a  sufferer 
too  ?  God  bless  you,  Edgar !  T  have  al- 
ways felt  like  your  mother.  Go  away ! — 
go  away ! — don't  speak  to  me  any  more  !" 

h2 
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Edgar  had  the  sense  to  obey  her  without 
another  look  or  word.  He  did  not  even 
pause  to  glance  at  Gussy  (at  which  she  was 
much  aggrieved),  but  left  the  room  at  once. 
And  then  Gussy  crept  to  her  mother  s  side, 
and  knelt  down  there,  clinging  with  her 
arms  about  the  vanquished  Rhadamantha  ; 
and  the  three  women  kissed  each  other, 
and  cried  together,  not  quite  sure  whether 
it  was  for  sorrow  or  joy. 

"You  are  in  love  with  him  yourself, 
Augusta !"  cried  Lady  Mary,  laughing  and 
crying  together  before  this  outburst  was  over. 

"  And  so  I  am,"  said  Gussy's  mother, 
drying  her  kind  eyes. 

Edgar,  as  he  rushed  out,  saw  heads  peep- 
ing over  the  staircase,  of  which  he  took  no 
notice,  though  one  of  them  was  no  less  than 
the  curled  and  shining  head  of  the  future 
LadyGranton,  destined  Marchioness  (one  day 
or  other)  of  Hauteville.  He  escaped  from 
these  anxious  spies,  and  rushed  through  the 
hall,  feeling  himself  safest  out  of  the  house. 
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But  on  the  threshold  he  met  Harr}^  Thorn- 
leigh,  who  looked  at  him  from  head  to  foot 
with  an  insolent  surprise  which  made  Edgar's 
blood  boiL 

^'  You  here  !"  said  Harry,  with  unmistak- 
ably disagreeable  intention  ;  then  all  at  once 
his  tone  chansjed — Edsjar  could  not  imagine 
why — and  he  held  out  his  hand  in  greeting. 
**  Missed  you  at  Tottenham's,"  ^aid  Harry  ; 
*'  they  all  want  you.  That  little  brute  Phil 
is  getting  unendurable.  I  wish  you'd  whop 
him  when  you  go  back." 

''  I  shall  not  be  back  for  some  days,"  said 
Edgar  shortly.     "  I  have  business " 

"  Here?"  asked  Harry,  with  well-simulated 
surprise.  "  If  you'll  let  me  give  you  a  little 
advice,  Earnshaw,  and  won't  take  it  amiss — 
I  can't  help  saying  you'll  get  no  good  here." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Edgar,  feeling  a  glow 
of  offence  mount  to  his  face.  "  I  suppose 
every  man  is  the  bes't  judge  in  his  own  case  ; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  I  am  leaving?  town 
— for  ci  dav  or  two." 
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"  Au  revoiTj  then,  at  Tottenham's,"  said 
Harry,  with  a  nod,  half-hostile,  half-friendly, 
and  ra  arched  into  his  own  house,  or  what 
would  one  day  be  his  own  house,  with  the 
air  of  a  master.  Edgar  left  it  with  a  curious 
sense  of  the  discouragement  meant  to  be 
conveyed  to  him,  which  was  half- whimsical, 
half-painful.  Harry  meant  nothing  less 
than  to  make  him  feel  that  his  presence  was 
undesired  and  inopportune,  without,  how- 
ever, making  any  breach  with  him  ;  he  had 
his  own  reasons  for  keeping  up  a  certain 
degree  of  friendship  with  Edgar,  but  he  had 
no  desire  ihat  it  should  go  any  further  than 
he  thought  proper  and  suitable.  As  for  his 
sister's  feelings  in  the  matter,  Harry  ignored 
and  scouted  them  with  perfect  calm  and  self- 
possession.  If  she  went  and  entered  a 
Sisterhood,  as  they  had  all  feared  at  one 
time,  why,  she  would  make  a  fool  of  her- 
self, and  there  would  be  an  end  of  it !  "I 
shouldn't  interfere,"  Harry  had  said.  ^'It 
would  be  silly ;  but  there  would  be  an  end 
of   her — no    more   responsibility,    and  that 
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sorfc  of  thing.  Let  her,  if  she  likes,  so  long 
as  3^ou're  sure  she'll  stay."  But  to  allow 
her  to  make  ^'  a  low  marriage  "  was  an  en- 
tirely different  matter.  Therefore  he  set 
Edgar  down,  according  to  his  own  con- 
sciousness, even  though  he  was  quite  disin- 
clined to  quarrel  with  Edgar.  He  was 
troubled  by  no  meltings  of  heart,  such  as 
disturbed  the  repose  of  his  mother.  He 
liked  the  man  well  enough,  but  what  had 
that  to  do  with  it  ?  It  was  necessary  that 
Gussy  should  marry  well  if  she  married  at 
all — not  so  much  for  herself  as  for  the  future 
interests  of  the  house  of  Thornleigh.  Harry 
felt  that  to  have  a  set  of  little  be^orars  call- 

oo 

ing  him  "  uncle,"  in  the  future  ages,  and 
sheltering  themselves  under  the  shadow  of 
Thornleigh,  was  a  thing  totally  out  of  the 
question.  The  heir  indeed  might  choose 
for  himself,  having  it  in  his  power  to  bestow 
honour,  as  in  the  case  of  King  Cophetua. 
But  probably  even  King  Cophetua  would 
have  deeply  disapproved,  and  indeed  inter- 
dicted beggar-maids  for   his   brother,   how 
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much  morebeggar-men  for  his  sisters — or  any 
connection  which  could  detract  from  the  im- 
portance of  the  future  head  of  the  house. 


lOi 


CHAPTER  VI. 


A  SUGGESTION. 


HAVING  found  his  family  in  consider- 
able agitation,  the  cause  of  which 
they  did  not  disclose  to  him,  but  from  which 
he  formed,  by  his  unaided  genius,  the  agree- 
able conclusion  that  Edgar  had  been  definite- 
ly  sent  off,  probably  after  some  presumptuous 
offer,  which  Gussy  at  last  was  wise  enough 
to  see  the  folly  of — ^'  I  see  youVe  sent  that 
fellow  off  for  good,"  he  said  to  his  sister ; 
"and  I'm  glad  of  it." 

"  Oh  !  ves,  for  g;ood,"  said  Gussv,  with  a 
flash  in  her  eyes,  which  he,  not  very  bril- 
liant in  his  perceptions,  took  for  indignation 
at  Edgar's  presumption. 
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"  He  is  a  cheeky  beggar,"  said  unconscious 
Harry;   "a  setting  down  will  do  him  good." 

But  though  his  heart  was  fall  of  his 
own  fiffairs,  he  thought  it  best,  on  the  whole, 
to  defer  the  confidence  with  which  he  meant 
to  honour  Lady  Augusta,  to  a  more  con- 
venient season.  Harry  w^as  not  particularly 
bright,  and  he  felt  his  own  concerns  to  be 
so  infinitely  more  important  than  anything 
concerning  "  the  girls,"  that  the  two  things 
could  not  be  put  in  comparison  ;  but  yet  the 
immediate  precedent  of  the  sending  away  of 
Gussy's  lover  was  perhaps  not  quite  the 
best  that  could  be  wished  for  the  favourable 
hearing  of  Harry's  love.  Besides,  Lady 
Augusta  was  not  so  amiable  that  day  as  she 
often  was.  She  was  surrounded  by  a  flutter 
of  girls,  putting  questions,  teasing  her  for 
replies,  w^hich  she  seemed  very  little  dis- 
posed to  give  ;  and  Harry  had  somewhat 
fallen  in  his  mother's  opinion,  since  it  had 
been  proved  that  to  have  him  "  on  the  spot " 
had  really  been  quite  inefficacious  for  her 
purpose.     Her  confidence  in  him  had  been 
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SO  unjustifiably  great,  though  Harry  was 
totally  ignorant  of  it,  that  her  unexpected 
disapproval  was  in  proportion  now. 

"  It  was  not  Harry's  fault,"  Ada  had  ven- 
tured to  say.  "  How  could  he  guide  events 
that  happened  in  London  when  he  was  at 
Tottenham's?" 

*'He  ought  to  have  paid  more  attention," 
was  all  that  Lady  Augusta  said.  And  un- 
consciously she  turned  a  cold  shoulder  to 
Harry,  rather  glad,  on  the  whole,  that  there 
was  somebody,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  blame. 

So  Harry  returned  to  Tottenham's  with 
his  aunt,  hurriedly  proffering  a  visit  a  few 
days  after.  Nobody  perceived  the  sup- 
pressed excitement  with  which  he  made  this 
offer,  for  the  house  was  too  full  of  the  stir 
of  one  storm,  scarcely  blown  over,  to  think 
of  another.  He  went  back,  accordingly, 
into  the  country  stillness,  and  spent  another 
linserinfT  twilight  hour  with  Margaret.  How 
different  the  atmosphere  seemed  to  be  in 
which  she  was  !  It  was  another  world  to 
Harry ;  he  seemed  to  himself  a  better  man. 
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How  kind  he  felt  towards  the  little  girl ! — 
he  who  would  have  liked  to  kick  Phil,  and 
thought  the  Tottenham  children  so  ridicu- 
lously out  of  place,  brought  to  the  front,  as 
they  always  w^ere.  When  little  Sibby  was 
*'  brought  to  the  front,"  her  mother  seemed 
but  to  gain  a  grace  the  more,  and  in  the 
cottage  Harry  was  a  better  man.  He  took 
down  with  him  the  loveliest  bouquet  of 
flowers  that  could  be  got  in  Covent  Garden, 
and  a  few  plants  in  pots,  the  choicest  of 
their  kind,  and  quite  unlikely,  had  he 
known  it,  to  suit  the  atmosphere  of  the 
poky  little  cottage  parlour. 

Mr.  Franks  had  begun  to  move  out  of 
the  doctor's  house,  and  very  soon  the  new 
family  w^ould  be  able  to  make  their  entrance. 
Margaret  and  her  brother  were  going  to 
town  to  get  some  furniture,  and  Harry 
volunteered  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  his 
experience,  and  join  their  party. 

''  But  we  want  cheap  things,"  Margaret 
said,  true  to  her  principle  of  making  no 
false  pretences  that  could  be  dispensed  with. 
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This  did  not  in  the  least  affect  Harry  ;  he 
would  have  stood  by  and  listened  to  her 
cheapening  a  pot  or  kettle  with  a  conviction 
that  it  was  the  very  best  thing  to  do.  There 
are  other  kinds  of  love,  and  some  which  do 
not  so  heartily  accept  as  perfect  all  that  is 
done  by  their  object ;  and  there  are  differ- 
ent stages  of  love,  in  not  all  of  which,  per- 
haps, is  this  beautiful  satisfaction  apparent ; 
but  at  present  Harry  could  see  nothing 
wrong  in  the  object  of  his  adoration.  What- 
ever she  did  was  right,  graceful,  beautiful — 
the  wisest  and  the  best.  I  do  not  suppose 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  this  lovely 
and  delightful  state  of  sentiment  could  last 
— but  for  the  moment  so  it  was.  And 
thus,  while  poor  Lady  Augusta  passed  her 
days  peacefully  enough — half  happ\',  half 
wretched,  now  allowing  herself  to  listen  to 
Gussy's  anticipations,  now  asking  bitterly 
how  on  earth  they  expected  to  exist — this 
was  preparing  for  her  Avhich  was  to  turn 
even  the  glory  of  Mary's  approaching  wed- 
ding into  misery,  and  overwhelm  the  whole 
house  of  Thornleigh  with  dismay.    So  blind 
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is  human  nature,  that  Lady  Augusta  had 
not  the  slightest  apprehension  about  Harry. 
He,  at  least,  was  out  of  harm's  way — so  long 
as  the  poor  boy  could  find  anything  to 
amuse  him  in  the  country — she  said  to  her- 
self, with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  and  relief. 

At  the  other  Tottenham's,  things  were 
settling  down  after  the  Entertainment,  and 
happily  the  result  had  been  so  gratifying 
and  successful  that  all  the  feuds  and  search- 
ings  of  hearts  had  calmed  down.  The  sup- 
per had  been  "  beautiful,"  the  guests  gra- 
cious, the  enjoyment  almost  perfect.  There- 
after, to  his  dying  day,  Mr.  Robinson  was 
able  to  quote  what  Her  Grace  the  Duchess 
of  Middlemarch  had  said  to  him  on  the 
subject  of  his  daughter's  performance,  and 
the  Duchess's  joke  became  a  kind  of  capital 
for  the  establishment,  always  ready  to  be 
drawn  upon.  No  other  establishment  had 
before  offered  a  subject  of  witty  remark 
(though  Her  Grace,  good  sou],  was  totally 
unaware  of  having  been  witty)  to  a  Duchess 
— no  other  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  at- 
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tached  to  a  house  of  business  had  ever 
bobbed  and  nobbed  with  the  great  people 
in  society.  The  individuals  who  had  sent 
in  resisrnations  were  too  crjad  to  be  allowed 
to  forget  them,  and  Mr.  Tottenham  was  in 
the  highest  feather,  and  felt  his  scheme  to 
have  prospered  beyond  his  highest  hopes. 

"There  is  nothing  so  humanizing  as  social 
intercourse,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  say  my 
people  are  any  great  things,  and  we  all 
know  that  society,  as  represented  by  Her 
Grace  of  ]\Iiddlemarch,  is  not  overwhelm- 
ingly witty  or  agreeable — eh,  Earnshaw?  But 
somehow,  in  the  clash  of  the  two  extremes, 
something  is  struck  out — a  spark  that  you 
could  not  have  otherwise — a  really  improv- 
ing influence.  I  have  always  thought  so  ; 
and,  thank  heaven,  I  have  lived  to  carry  out 
my  theory." 

"  At  the  cost  of  very  hard  work,  and 
much  annoyance,"  said  Edgar. 

"Oh!  nothing — nothing,  Earnshaw — mere 
bagatelles.  I  was  tired,  and  had  lost  my 
temper — very  wrong,  but  I  suppose  it  will 
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happen  sometimes ;  and  not  being  perfect 
myself,  how  am  I  to  expect  my  people  to 
be  perfect?"  said  the  philanthropist.  "  Never 
mind  these  little  matters.  The  pother  has 
blown  over,  and  the  good  remains.  By 
the  way,  Miss  Lockwood  is  asking  for  you, 
Earnshaw — have  you  cleared  up  that  busi- 
ness of  hers?  She's  in  a  bad  way,  poor 
creature !  She  would  expose  herself  with 
bare  arms  and  shoulders,  till  I  sent  her  an 
opera-cloak,  at  a  great  sacrifice,  from  Robin- 
son's department,  to  cover  her  up ;  and  she's 
caught  more  cold.  Go  and  see  her,  there's 
a  good  fellow ;  she's  always  asking  for  you.'* 

Miss  Lockwood  was  in  the  ladies'  sitting- 
room,  where  Edgar  had  seen  her  before, 
wrapped  in  the  warm  red  opera-cloak  which 
Mr.  Tottenham  had  sent  her,  and  seated  by 
the  fire.  Her  cheeks  were  more  hollow 
than  ever,  her  eyes  full  of  feverish  bright- 
ness. 

"  Look  here,"  she  said,  when  Edgar  en- 
tered, "  I  don't  want  you  any  longer. 
You've  got  it  in  your  head  I'm  in  a  con- 
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sumption,  and  you  are  keeping  my  papers 
back,  thinking  I'm  going  to  die.  I  ain't 
going  to  die — no  such  intention — and  I'll 
trouble  you  either  to  go  on  directly  and  get 
me  my  rights,  or  give  me  back  all  my  papers, 
and  I'll  look  after  them  myself." 

*' You  are  very  welcome  to  your  papers," 
said  Edgar.  "  I  have  written  to  Mr,  Arden, 
to  ask  him  to  see  me,  but  that  is  not  on 
your  account.  I  will  give  you,  if  you  please, 
everything  back." 

This  did  not  content  the  impatient  suf- 
ferer. 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  want  them  back,*'  she  said, 
pettishly — "  I  want  you  to  push  on — to  push 
on  !  I'm  tired  of  this  life — I  should  like  to 
try  what  a  change  would  do.  If  he  does 
not  choose  to  take  me  home,  he  might  take 
me  to  Italy,  or  somewhere  out  of  these  east 
winds.  I've  got  copies  all  ready  directed 
to  send  to  his  lawyers,  in  case  you  should 
play  roe  false,  or  delay.  I'm  not  going  to 
die,  don't  you  think  it ;  but  now  I've  made 
up  my  mind  to  it,  I'll  have  my  rights  I" 

VOL.  ni.  I 
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"  I  hope  you  will  take  care  of  yourself  in 
the  meantime,"  said  Edgar,  compassionately, 
looking  at  her  with  a  somewhat  melancholy 
face. 

"  Oh !  get  along  with  your  doleful  looks," 
said  Miss  Lock  wood,  '^  trying  to  frighten 
me,  like  all  the  rest.  I  w^ant  a  change— 
that's  what  I  want — change  of  air  and 
scene.  I  want  to  go  to  Italy  or  somewhere. 
Push  on — push  on,  and  get  it  settled.  I 
don't  want  your  sympathy — that's  what  I 
want  of  you." 

Edgar  heard  her  cough  echo  after  him  as 
he  went  along  the  long  narrow  passage, 
where  he  had  met  Gussy,  back  to  Mr.  Tot- 
tenham's room.  His  patron  called  him 
from  within  as  he  was  passing  by. 

^'Earnshaw!"  he  cried,  dropping  his 
voice  low,  '*I  have  not  asked  you  yet — how 
did  you  get  on,  poor  fellow,  up  at  the 
Square  ?" 

"  I  don't  quite  know,"  said  Edgar — ''  bet- 
ter than  I  hoped ;  but  I  must  see  Mr.  Thorn- 
leigh,  or  write  to  him.  Which  will  be  the 
best?" 
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"Look  here,"  said  Mr.  Tottenhaai,  "I'll 
do  that  for  you.  I  know  Thornleigh  ;  he's 
not  a  bad  fellow  at  bottom,  except  when 
he's  worried.  He  sees  when  a  thing's  no 
use.  I  daresay  he'd  make  a  stand,  if  there 
was  any  hope  ;  but  as  you're  determined, 
and  Gussy's  determined -" 

"We  are,"  said  Edgar.  "  Don't  think  I 
don't  grudge  her  as  much  as  anyone  can  to 
poverty  and  namelessness  ;  but  since  it  is 
her  choice " 

"  So  did  Mary,"  said  Mr.  Tottenham,  fol- 
lowing out  his  own  thoughts,  with  a  com- 
prehensible disregard  of  grammar.  "They 
stood  out  as  long  as  they  could,  but  they 
had  to  give  in  at  last ;  and  so  must  every- 
body give  in  at  last,  if  only  you  hold  to  it. 
That's  the  secret — stick  to  it ! — nothing  can 
stand  ac^ainst  that."  He  wrung;  Edojar's 
hand,  and  patted  him  on  the  back,  by  way 
of  encouragement.  "  But  don't  tell  anyone 
I  said  so,"  he  added,  nodding,  with  a  hu- 
morous gleam  out  of  his  grey  eyes. 

Edgar  found  more  letters  awaiting  him  at 

i2 
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his  club — letters  of  the  same  kind  as  yester- 
day's, which  he  read  with  again  a  totally 
changed  sentiment.  Clare  had  gone  into 
the  background,  Gussy  had  come  upper- 
most. He  read  them  eagerly,  with  his  mind 
on  the  stretch  to  see  what  might  be  made  of 
them.  Everybody  was  kind.  "  Tell  us 
what  you  can  do — how  we  can  help  you,'' 
they  said.  After  all,  it  occurred  to  him 
now,  in  the  practical  turn  his  mind  had 
taken,  *'  What  could  he  do  ?"  The  answer 
was  ready — "Anything."  But  then  this 
was  a  very  vague  answer,  he  suddenly 
felt;  and  to  identify  any  one  thing  or 
other  that  he  could  do,  was  difficult.  He 
was  turning  over  the  question  deeply  in 
his  mind,  when  a  letter,  with  Lord  New- 
march's  big  official  seal,  caught  his  eye.  He 
opened  it  hurriedly,  hoping  to  find  perhaps 
a  rapid  solution  of  his  difficulty  there.  It 
ran  thus : — 

"My  dear  Earnshaw, 

"  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
inform  you  that,  after  keeping  us  in  a  state 
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of  uncertainty  for  about  a  year,  Runthe- 
rout  has  suddenly  announced  to  me  that  he 
feels  quite  well  again,  and  means  to  resume 
work  at  once,  and  withdraw  his  resignation. 
He  attributes  this  fortunate  change  in  his 
circumstances  to  Parr's  Life  Pills,  or  some- 
thing equally  venerable.  I  am  extremely 
sorry  for  this  contretemps^  which  at  once 
defeats  my  desire  of  serving  you,  and  de- 
prives the  department  of  the  interesting 
information  which  I  am  sure  your  know- 
ledf]re  of  forei2;n  countries  would  have 
enabled  you  to  transmit  to  us.  The  Queen's 
Messengers  seem  indeed  to  be  in  a  preter- 
naturally  healthy  condition,  and  hold  out 
few  hopes  of  any  vacancy.  Accept  my 
sincere  regrets  for  this  disappointment,  and 
if  you  can  think  of  anything  else  I  can  do 
to  assist  you,  command  my  services. 
"  Believe  me,  dear  Earnshaw, 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"  Newmakch. 
"P.S. — What  would  you  sa}^  to  a  Consul- 
ship?" 
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Edgar  read  this  letter  with  a  great  and 
sharp   pang   of  disappointment.     An   hour 
before,  had    anyone  asked  him,   he  would 
have  said  he  had  no  faith  whatever  in  Lord 
Newmarch  ;  yet  now  he  felt,  by  the  keen- 
ness of  his  mortification,  that  he  had  expected 
a  great  deal  more  than  he  had  ever  owned 
even    to    himself.      He    flung    the    letter 
down  on  the  table  beside  him,  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands.     It  seemed  to  him 
that  he  had  lost  one   of  the  primary  sup- 
ports on  which,  without  knowing,  he    had 
been    building   of  late.      Now    was   there 
nothing  before  Gussy's  betrothed — he  who 
had   ventured    to    entangle   her   fate   with 
his,  and  to  ask  of  parents  and  friends  to 
bless    the   bargain — but   a   tutorship    in    a 
great   house,    and    kind    Mr.    Tottenham's 
favour,  who  was  no  great  man,  nor  had  any 
power,  nor  anything  but  mere  money.     He 
could   not   marry  Gussy  upon  Mr.  Totten- 
ham's money,  or  take  her  to  another  man  s 
house,  to  be  a  cherished  and  petted  depend- 
ent, as  they  had  made  him.     I  don't  think 
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it  was  till  next  day,  when  again  the  wheel 
had  gone  momentarily  round,  and  he  had 
set  out  on  Clare's  business,  leaving  Gussy 
behind  him,  that  he  observed  the  pregnant 
and  pithy  postscript,  which  threw  a  certain 
gleam  of  light  upon  Lord  Xewmarch's  letter. 
"How  should  you  like  a  Consulship?" 
Edgar  had  no  great  notion  what  a  Consulship 
was.  What  kind  of  knowledge  or  duties  was 
required  for  the  humblest  representative  of 
Her  Majesty,  he  knew  almost  as  little  as  if 
this  functionary  had  been  habitually  sent  to 
the  moon.  "Should  I  like  a  Consulship?" 
he  said  to  himself,  as  the  cold,  yet  cheerful 
sunshine  of  early  Spring  streamed  over  the 
bare  fields  and  hedgerows  which  swept  past 
the  windows  of  the  railway  carriage  in  which 
he  sat.  A  vague  exhilaration  sprang  up 
in  his  n)ind — perhaps  from  that  thought, 
perhaps  from  the  sunshine  only,  which  always 
had  a  certain  enlivening  effect  upon  this 
fanciful  young  man.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
though  he  did  not  at  first  know  what  it 
was,  this  was  the  thing  that  he  could  do, 
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and  which  all  his  friends  were  pledged  to 
get  for  him.  And  once  again  he  forgot  all 
about  his  present  errand,  and  amused  him- 
self, as  he  rushed  along,  by  attempts  to  recol- 
lect what  the  Consul  was  like  at  various 
places  he  knew  where  such  a  functionary 
existed,  and  what  he  did,  and  how  he  lived. 
The  only  definite  recollection  in  his  mind 
was  of  an  office  carefully  shut  up  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  with  cool,  green  j^ersiane 
all  closed,  a  soft  current  of  air  rippling  over 
a  marble  floor,  and  no  one  visible  but  a 
dreamy  Italian  clerk,  to  tell  when  H.  B.  M.'s 
official  representative  would  be  visible.  ''  I 
could  do  that  much,"  Edgar  said  to  himself, 
with  a  smile  of  returning  happiness;  but 
what  the  Consul  did  when  he  was  visible, 
was  what  he  did  not  know.  No  doubt  he 
would  have  to  sing  exceedingly  small  when 
there  was  an  ambassador  within  reach,  or 
even  the  merest  butterfly  of  an  attache ,  but 
apart  from  such  gorgeous  personages,  the  Con- 
sul, Edgar  knew,  had  a  certain  importance. 
This  inquiry  filled  his  mind  with  anima- 
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tion  during  all  the  long,  familiar  journey  to- 
wards Arden,  which  he  had  feared  would  be 
full  of  painful  recollections.  He  was  almost 
ashamed  of  himself,  when  he  stopped  at  the 
next  station  before  Arden,  to  find  that  not 
a  single  recollection  had  visited  him.  Hope 
and  imagination  had  carried  the  day  over 
everything  else,  and  the  problematical  Con- 
sul behind  his  green  per  siane  had  routed  even. 
Clare. 

The  letter,  however  which  had  brought 
him  here  had  been  of  a  sufficiently  disagree- 
able kind  to  make  more  impression  upon  him. 
Arthur  Arden  had  never  pretended  to  any 
loftiness  of  feeling,  or  even  civility  towards 
his  predecessor,  and  Edgar's  note  had  called 
forth  the  following  response  : — 

"  Sir, — I  don't  know  by  what  claim  you, 
an  entire  stranger  to  my  family,  take  it  upon 
3'ou  to  thrust  yourself  into  my  affairs.  I 
have  had  occasion  to  resent  this  interference 
before,  and  I  am  certainly  still  less  inclined 
to  support  it  now.     I  know  nothing  of  any 
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person  named  Lockwood,  who  can  be  of 
the  slightest  importance  to  me.  Neverthe- 
less, as  you  have  taken  the  liberty  to  mix 
yourself  up  with  some  renewed  annoyance, 
I  request  you  will  meet  me  on  Friday,  at  the 
^  Arden  Arms,'  at  Whitmarsh,  where  I  have 
some  business — to  let  me  know  at  once  what 
your  principal  means — I  might  easily  add 
to  answer  to  me  what  you  have  to  do  with 
it,  or  with  me,  or  my  concerns. 

''  A.  Arden. 

*'  P.S. — If  you  do  not  appear,  I  will  take 
it  as  a  sign  that  you  have  thought  better  of 
it,  and  that  the  person  you  choose  to  repre- 
sent has  come  to  her  senses." 

Edgar  had  been  able  to  forget  this  letter, 
and  the  interview  to  which  it  conducted  him, 
thinking  of  his  imaginary  Consul !  I  think 
the  reader  will  agree  with  me  that  his  mind 
must  have  been  in  a  very  peculiar  condition. 
He  kept  his  great-coat  buttoned  closely  up, 
and  his  hat  down  over  his  eyes,  as  he  got 
out  at  the  little  station.     He  was  not  known 
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at  Whitmarsh,  as  he  had  been  known  at 
Arden,  but  still  there  was  a  chance  that 
some  one  might  recognize  him.  The 
agreeable  thoughts  connected  with  the 
Consul,  fortunately,  had  left  him  perfectly 
cool,  and  when  he  got  out  in  Clare's  county, 
on  her  very  land,  the  feeling  of  the  past 
bcQ-an  to  reofain  dominion  over  him.  If 
he  should  meet  Clare,  what  would  she  say 
to  him  ?  Would  she  know  him  ?  would 
she  recognize  him  as  her  brother,  or  hold 
him  at  arm's  length  as  a  stranger?  And 
what  would  she  think,  he  wondered,  with 
the  strangest,  giddy  whirling  round  of  brain 
and  mind,  if  she  knew  that  the  dream  of 
three  years  ago  was,  after  all,  to  come  true ; 
that,  though  Arden  was  not  his,  Gussy  was 
his ;  and  that,  though  she  no  longer  acknow- 
ledged him  as  her  brother,  Gussy  had  chosen 
him  for  her  husband.  It  was  the  only 
question  there  was  any  doubt  about  at  one 
time.  Now  it  was  the  only  thing  that  was 
true. 

With  this  bewildering  consciousness  of  the 
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revolutions  of  time,  yet  the  steadfastness  of 
some  things  which  were  above  time,  Edgar 
walked  into  the  little  old-fashioned  country 
inn,  scarcely  venturing  to  take  off  his  hat 
for  fear  of  recognition,  and  was  shown  into 
the  best  parlour,  where  Mr.  Arden  awaited 
him. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  ARDENS. 


ARTHUR  ARDEN,  Esq.,  of  Arden, 
was  a  different  man  from  the  needy 
cousin  of  the  Squire,  the  hanger-on  of  society, 
the  fine  gentleman  out  at  elbows,  whose 
position  had  bewildered  yet  touched  the  sup- 
posed legal  proprietor  of  the  estates,  and 
head  of  the  family,  during  Edgar's  brief 
reign.  A  poor  man  knocking  about  the 
world,  when  he  has  once  lost  his  reputa- 
tion, has  no  particular  object  to  stimulate 
him  to  the  effort  necessary  for  regaining  it. 
But  when  a  man  who  sins  by  will,  and  not 
by  weakness  of  nature,  gains  a  position  in 
which  virtue  is  necessary  and  becoming,  and 
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where  vice  involves  a  certain  loss  of  prestige, 
nothing  is  easier  than  moral  reformation. 
Arthur  Arden  had  been  a  strictly  moral 
man  for  all  these  years ;  he  had  given  up  all 
vagabond  vices,  the  peccadilloes  of  the  Bo- 
hemian. He  was  range  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  A  more  decorous,  stately  house  was 
not  in  the  county ;  a  man  more  correct  in 
all  his  duties  never  set  an  example  to  a 
parish.  I  do  not  know  that  the  essential 
adim  was  verv  2^reat.  He  took  his  vices  in 
another  way;  he  was  hard  as  the  nether 
millstone  to  all  who  came  in  his  way,  grasp- 
ing and  tyrannical.  He  did  nothing  that  was 
not  exacted  from  him,  either  by  law,  or 
public  opinion,  or  personal  vanity ;  on  every 
other  side  he  was  in  panoply  of  steel  against 
all  prayers,  all  intercessions,  all  complaints. 
Mrs.  Arden  made  him  an  excellent  wife. 
She  was  as  proud  as  he  was,  and  held  her 
head  very  high  in  the  county.  The  Coun- 
tess of  Marchmont,Lord  Newmarch's  mother, 
was  nothing  in  comparison  with  Mrs.  Arden 
of  Arden.     But   people   said  she  was  too 
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cold  in  her  manners  ever  to  be  popular. 
When  her  husband  stood  for  the  county, 
and  she  had  to  show  the  ordinar}^  gracious 
face  to  all  the  farmers  and  farm-men, 
Clare's  manners  lost  more  votes  than  her 
beauty  and  her  family  might  have  gained. 
She  could  not  be  cordial  to  save  her  life. 
But  then  the  Ardens  were  always  cold  and 
proud — it  was  the  characteristic  of  the 
family — except  the  last  poor  fellow,  who  was 
everybody's  friend,  and  turned  out  to  be  no 
Arden  at  all,  as  anyone  might  have  seen 
with  half  an  eye. 

Mr.  Ardens  horse  and  his  crroom  were 
waiting  in  the  stableyard  of  the  "Arden 
Arms."  He  himself,  looking  more  gloomy 
than  usual,  had  gone  upstairs  to  the  best 
room,  to  meet  the  stranger,  of  whom  all  the 
"  Arden  Arms "  people  felt  vaguely  that 
they  had  seen  him  before.  The  landlady, 
passing  the  door,  heard  their  voices  raised 
high  now  and  then,  as  if  there  was  some 
quarrel  between  them;  but  she  was  too  busy 
to  listen,  even  had  her  curiosity  carried  her 
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SO  far.  When  Mrs.  Arden,  driving  past,  stop- 
ped in  front  of  the  inn,  to  ask  for  some  poor 
pensioner  in  the  village,  the  good  woman 
rushed  out,  garrulous  and  eager. 

"The  Squire  is  here,  ma'am,  with  a  gen- 
tleman. I  heard  him  say  as  his  horse  was 
dead  beat,  and  as  he'd  have  to  take  the  train 
home.  What  a  good  thing  as  you  have 
come  this  way!  Please  now,  as  they've  done 
their  talk,  will  your  ladyship  step  upstairs  ?" 

"  If  Mr.  Arden  is  occupied  with  some  one 
on  business — "said  Clare,  hesitating;  but  then 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  her  that,  as  there  had 
been  a  little  domestic  jar  that  morning,  it 
niiofht  be  well  to  show  herself  friendlv,  and 
offer  to  drive  her  husband  home.  "  You 
are  sure  he  is  not  busy  ?"  she  said,  doubt- 
fully, and  went  upstairs  with  somewhat 
hesitating  steps.  It  was  a  strange  thing  for 
Mrs  Arden  to  do,  but  something  impelled 
her  unconscious  feet,  something  which  the 
ancients  would  have  called  fate,  an  impulse 
she  could  not  resist.  She  knocked  softly  at 
the  door,  but  received  no  reply  \  and  there 
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was  no  sound  of  voices  within  to  make  her 
pause.  The  "  business,"  whatever  it  was, 
must  surel}^  be  over.  Clare  opened  the 
door,  not  without  a  thrill  at  her  heart,  which 
she  could  scarcely  explain  to  herself,  for  she 
knew  of  nothing  to  make  this  moment  or 
this  incident  specially  important.  Her  hus- 
band sat,  with  his  back  to  her,  at  the  table, 
his  head  buried  in  his  hands  ;  near  him, 
fronting  the  door,  his  face  very  serious,  his 
eyes  shining  with  indignant  fire,  stood  Ed- 
gar. Edgar  !  The  sight  of  him,  so  unex- 
pected as  it  was,  touched  her  heart  with  a 
quick,  unusual  movement  of  ^varmth  and 
tenderness.  She  gave  a  sudden  cry,  and 
rushed  into  the  room. 

Arthur  Arden  raised  his  head  from  his 
hands  at  the  sound  of  her  voice — he  raised 
himself  up,  and  glanced  at  her, half-stupefied. 

^'  What  has  brought  you  here  ?"  he  cried, 
hoarsely. 

But  Clare  had  no  eyes  for  him,  for  the 
moment.  She  went  up  to  her  brother,  who 
stood,  scarcely  advancing  to  meet  her,  with 
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no  light  of  pleasure  on  his  face  at  the  sight 
of  her.  They  had  not  met  for  three  years. 
''  Edgar!"  she  said,  with  pleasure  so  sudden 
that  she  had  not  time  to  think  whether  it 
was  right  and  becoming  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Arden  of  Arden  to  express  such  a  sentiment. 
But,  before  she  had  reached  him,  his  pained 
and  serious  look,  his  want  of  all  response  to 
her  warm  exclamation,  and  the  curious 
atmosphere  of  agitation  in  the  room,  im- 
pressed her  in  spite  of  herself.  She  stopped 
short,  her  tone  changed,  the  revulsion  of 
feeling  which  follows  an  overture  repulsed, 
suddenly  clouded  over  her  face.  ^'  I  see  I 
am  an  intruder,"  she  said.  "  I  did  not  mean 
to  interfere  with — business."  Then  curiosity 
got  the  upper  hand.  She  paused  and  looked 
at  them — Edgar  so  determined  and  serious, 
her  husband  agitated,  sullen — and  as  pale  as 
if  he  had  been  dying.  "  But  what  business 
can  there  be  between  you  two  ?"  she  asked, 
with  a  sharp  tone  of  anxiety  in  her  voice. 
The  two  men  w^ere  like  criminals  before 
her.    >'What  is  it? — what  is  it?"  she  cried. 
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^*  Something  has  happened.  What  brings 
you  two  together  must  concern  me." 

*^  Go  home,  Clare,  go  home,"  said  Arthur 
Arden,  hoarsely.  "  We  don't  want  you 
here,  to  make  things  ^vorse — go  home." 

She  looked  at  Edgar — he  shook  his  head 
and  turned  his  eyes  from  her.  He  had  given 
her  no  welcome,  no  look  even  of  the  old 
affection.     Clare's  blood  was  up. 

"  I  have  a  risfht  to  know  what  has  broudit 
you  together,"  she  said,  drawing  a  chair  to 
the  table,  and  suddenly  seating  herself  be- 
tween them.  "I  will  go  home  Avhen  you 
are  ready  to  come  with  me,  Arthur.  What 
is  it?  for,  wdiatever  it  is,  I  have  a  right  to 
know." 

Edgar'  came  to  her  side  and  took  her 
hand,  which  she  gave  to  him  almost  reluct- 
antly, averting  her  face. 

*'  Clare,"  he  said,  almost  in  a  ^vhisper, 
"  this  is  the  onlv  moment  for  all  these  years 
that  I  could  not  be  happy  to  see  3'ou.  Go 
home,  for  God's  sake,  as  he  says '' 

''I  will  not,"  said    Clare.     "Some  new 
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misfortune^  has  occurred  to  bring  you  two 
together.  Why  should  I  go  home,  to  be 
wretched,  wondering  what  has  happened? 
For  my  children's  sake,  I  will  know  what 
it  is." 

Neither  of  them  made  her  any  answer. 
There  were  several  papers  lying  on  the  table 
between  them — one  a  bulky  packet,  directed 
in  what  Clare  knew  to  be  his  solicitor's 
handwriting,  to  Arthur  Arden.  Miss  Lock- 
wood  had  played  Edgar  false,  and,  even 
while  she  urged  him  on,  had  already  placed 
her  papers  in  the  lawyer's  hands.  Arden 
had  thus  known  the  full  dangers  of  the  ex- 
posure before  him,  when,  with  some  vague 
hopes  of  a  compromise,  he  had  met  Edgar, 
whom  he  insisted  on  considering  Miss  Lock- 
wood's  emissary.  He  had  been  bidding 
high  for  silence,  for  concealment,  and  had 
been  compelled  to  stomach  Edgar's  indig- 
nant refusal,  which  for  the  moment  he  dared 
not  resent,  when  Clare  thus  burst  upon  the 
scene.  They  w^ere  suddenly  arrested  by  her 
appearance,  stopped  in  mid-career. 
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*'  Is  it  any  renewal  of  the  past  ? — any  new 
discovery?  Edgar,  you  have  found  some- 
thing out — you  are,  after  all " 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Dear  Clare,  it  is  nothing  about  me. 
Let  me  come  and  see  you  after,  and  tell  you 
about  myself.  This  is  business — mere  busi- 
ness," said  Edgar,  anxiously.  "Nothing," 
his  voice  faltered,  "  to  interest  you." 

"  You  tell  lies  badly,"  she  said  ;  "  and  he 
says  nothing.  What  does  it  mean  ?  AVhat 
are  these  papers? — always  papers — more 
papers — everything  that  is  cruel  is  in  them. 
Must  I  look  for  myself?"  she  continued,  her 
voice  breaking,  with  an  agitation  which  she 
could  not  explain.  She  laid  her  hand  upon 
some  which  lay  strewed  open  upon  the 
table.  She  saw  Edgar  watch  the  clutch  of 
her  fingers  with  a  shudder,  and  that  her 
husband  kept  his  eyes  upon  her  with  a 
strange,  horrified  watchfulness.  He  seemed 
paralyzed,  unable  to  interfere  till  she  had 
secured  them,  when  he  suddenly  grasped 
her    hand     roughly,    and    cried,     "  Come, 
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give  them  up;  there  is  nothing  there  for 
you!" 

Clare  was  not  dutiful  or  submissive  by 
nature.  At  the  best  of  times  such  an  order 
would  have  irritated  rather  than  subdued 
her. 

"I  will  not,"  she  repeated,  freeing  her 
hand  from  the  clutch  that  made  it  crimson. 
Only  one  of  the  papers  she  had  picked  up 
remained,  a  scrap  that  looked  of  no  im- 
portance. She  rose  and  hurried  to  the 
window  with  it,  holding  it  up  to  the 
light. 

"She  must  have  known  it  one  day  or 
other,"  said  Edgar,  speaking  rather  to  him- 
self than  to  either  of  his  companions.  It 
was  the  only  sound  that  broke  the  silence. 
After  an  interval  of  two  minutes  or  so, 
Clare  came  back,  subdued,  and  rather  pale. 

"This  is  a  marriage  certificate,  I  suppose," 
she  said.  "  Yours,  Arthur !  You  were 
married,  then,  before?  You  might  have 
told  me.  Why  didn't  you  tell  me?  I 
should  have  had  no  right  to  be  vexed  if  I 
had  known  before." 
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*'  Clare !"  he  stamiiicred,  looking  at  her 
in  consternation. 

"Yes,  I  can't  help  being  vexed,"  she  said, 
her  lip  quivering  a  little,  "  to  find  out  all  of 
a  sudden  that  I  am  not  the  first.  I  think 
YOU  should  have  told  me,  Arthur,  not  left 
me  to  find  it  out.  But,  after  all,  it  is  only 
a  shock  and  a  mortification,  not  a  crime, 
that  \'ou  should  look  so  frightened,"  she 
added,  forcing  a  faint  smile.  "I  am  not  a 
termagant,  to  make  your  life  miserable  on  ac- 
count of  the  past.' '  Here  Clare  paused,  looked 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  resumed,  with  a 
more  anxious  voice  :  "  What  do  you  mean, 
both  of  you,  by  looking  at  me  ?  Is  there 
more  behind  ?  Ay,  I  see  !"  her  lip  quivered 
more  and  more,  her  face  grew  paler,  she 
restrained  herself  with  a  desperate  effort. 
"Tell  me  the  worst,"  she  said,  hurriedly. 
"  There  are  other  children,  older  than  mine  ! 
My  boy  will  not  be  the  heir  ?" 

"  Clare !  Clare  1"  cried  Edgar,  putting  his 
arm  round  her,  forgetting  all  that  lay  be- 
tween them,  tears  starting  to  his  eyes,  "  my 
dear,    come   away  !     Don't  ask   any   more 
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questions.  If  you  ever  looked  upon  me  as 
your  brother,  or  trusted  me,  come — come 
home,  Clare." 

She  shook  off  his  grasp  impatiently,  and 
turned  to  her  husband. 

''  Arthur,  I  demand  the  truth  from  you," 
she  cried.  "Let  no  one  interfere  between 
us.  Is  there — an  older  boy  than  mine? 
Let  me  hear  the  worst !  Is  not  my  boy 
your  heir  ?" 

Arthur  Arden,  though  he  was  not  soft- 
hearted, uttered  at  this  moment  a  lamentable 
groan. 

*'  I  declare  before  God  I  never  thought  of 
it!"  he  cried.  "I  never  meant  it  for  a 
marriage  at  all !" 

"Marriage!"  said  Clare,  looking  at  him 
like  one  bewildered.  "  Marriage  I — I  am 
not  talking  of  marriage !  Is  there — a  boy 
— another  heir  ?" 

And  then  again  there  was  a  terrible 
silence.  The  man  to  whom  Clare  looked 
so  confidently  as  her  husband,  demanding 
explanations  from  him,  shrank  away  from 
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her,  cowering,  with  his  face  hidden  by  his 
hands. 

"  Will  no  one  answer  me  ?"  she  said.  Her 
face  was  ghastly  with  suspense — every  drop 
of  blood  seemed  to  have  been  drawn  out  of 
it.  Her  eyes  went  from  her  husband  to 
Edsar,  from  Edear  back  to  her  husband. 
*'Tell  me,  yes  or  no — yes  or  no  !  I  do  not 
ask  more !" 

"  Clare,  it  is  not  that !  God  forgive  me  ! 
The  woman  is  alive  !"  said  Arthur  Arden, 
with  a  groan  that  seemed  to  come  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart. 

"  The  woman  is  alive  !"  she  cried,  im- 
patiently. ^'I  am  not  asking  about  any 
woman.  What  does  he  mean?  The  w^oman 
IS  alive  1"  She  stopped  short  where  she 
stood,  holding  fast  by  the  back  of  her  chair, 
making  an  effort  to  understand.  ^'The 
w^oman  !  What  woman  ?  What  does  he 
mean?" 

**  His  wife,"  said  Edgar,  under  his  breath. 

Clare  turned  upon  him  a  furious,  fiery 
glance.     She  did  not  understand  him.     She 
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began  to  see  strange  glimpses  of  light 
through  the  darkness,  but  she  could  not 
make  out  what  it  was. 

'•  Will  not  you  speak  ?"  she  cried  piteously, 
putting  her  hand  upon  her  husband's  shoul- 
der, ^'Arthur,  I  forgive  you  for  keeping  it 
from  me ;  but  why  do  you  hide  your  face  ? 
— why  do  you  turn  aw^ay  ?  All  you  can  do 
for  me  now  is  to  tell  me  everything.  My 
boy !— is  he  disinherited?  Stop,"  she  cried 
wildly;  "let  me  sit  down.  There  is  more 
— still  more !  Edgar,  come  here,  close  be- 
side me,  and  tell  me  in  plain  words.  The 
woman  !     What  does  he  mean  ?" 

"  Clare,"  cried  Edgar,  taking  her  cold 
hands  into  his,  "  don't  let  it  kill  you,  for 
your  children's  sake.  They  have  no  one  but 
you.  The  woman — whom  he  married  then 
— is  living  now." 

"  The  woman — whom  he  married  then  !'* 
she  repeated,  with  lips  white  and  stammer- 
ing. ''  The  woman  !"  Then  stopped,  and 
cried  out  suddenly — "  My  God  !  my  God  !" 

"  Clare,  before  the  Lord  I  swear  to  you 
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I  never  meant  it — I  never  tliousflit  of  it  l"' 
exclaimed  Arden,  with  a  hoarse  cry. 

Clare  took  no  notice  ;  she  sat  with  her 
hands  clasped,  staring  blankly  before  her, 
murmuring,  ''  My  God  !  my  God  !"  under 
her  breath.  Edgar  held  her  hands,  which 
were  chill  and  trembled,  but  she  did  not 
see  him.  He  stood  watching  her  anxiously, 
fearing  that  she  would  faint  or  fall.  But 
Clare  was  not  the  kind  of  woman  who 
faints  in  a  great  emergency.  She  sat  still, 
with  the  air  of  one  stupefied  ;  but  the  stupor 
was  only  a  kind  of  external  atmosphere 
surrounding  her,  within  the  dim  circle  of 
which — a  feverish  circle — thought  sprang 
up,  and  began  to  whirl  and  twine.  She 
thought  of  everything  all  in  a  moment — 
her  children  first,  who  were  dishonoured  ; 
and  Arden,  her  home,  where  she  Lad  been 
born  ;  and  her  life,  which  would  have  to 
be  wrenched  up — plucked  like  a  flower 
from  the  soil  in  which  she  had  bloomed  all 
her  life.  They  could  not  get  either  sound 
or  movement  from   her,    as   she    sat  there 
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motionless.  They  thought  she  was  dulled 
in  mind  by  the  shock,  or  in  body,  and  that 
it  was  a  merciful  circumstance  to  deaden 
the  pain,  and  enable  them  to  get  her  home. 

While  she  sat  thus,  her  husband  raised 
himself  in  terror,  and  consulted  Edgar  with 
his  eyes. 

''Take  her  home — take  her  home,"  he 
whispered  behind  Clare's  back — "  take  her 
home  as  long  as  she's  quiet ;  and  till  she's 
got  over  the  shock,  I'll  keep  myself  out  of 
the  way." 

Clare  heard  him,  even  through  the  mist 
that  surrounded  her,  but  she  could  not 
make  any  reply.  She  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten all  about  him — to  have  lost  him  in 
those  mists.  When  Edgar  put  his  hand  on 
her  shoulder,  and  called  her  gently,  she 
stirred  at  last,  and  looked  up  at  him. 

"  What  is  it  ? — what  do  you  want  with 
me  ?"  she  asked. 

''  I  want  you  to  come  home,"  he  said 
softly.  '^Come  home  with  me  ;  I  will  take 
care  of  you ;  it  is  not  a  long  drive." 
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Poor  Edgar !  he  was  driven  almost  out 
of  his  wits,  and  did  not  know  what  to  sav. 
She  shuddered  with  a  convulsive  trembling 
in  all  her  limbs. 

"  Home  ! — yes,  I  must  go  and  get  my 
children,"  she  said.  "  Yes,  you  are  quite 
right.  I  want  some  one  to  take  care  of 
me.  I  must  go  and  get  my  children  ;  they 
are  so  young — so  very  young !  If  I  take 
them  at  once,  they  may  never  know " 

"  Clare,"  cried  her  husband,  moaning, 
^'  you  won't  do  anything  rash  ?  You  Avon't 
expose  our  misery  to  all  the  world  ?" 

She  cast  a  quick  glance  at  him — a  glance 
full  of  dislike  and  horror. 

''  Take  me  away,"  she  said  to  Edgar — 
"  take  me  away  !  I  must  go  and  fetch  the 
children  before  it  is  dark."  This  with  a 
pause  and  a  strange  little  laugh.  "  I  speak 
as  if  they  had  been  out  at  some  baby- 
party,"  she  said.  *'  Give  me  your  arm.  I 
don't  see  quite  clear." 

Arden  watched  them  as  they  went  out  of  the 
room — she  tottering,  as  she  leant  on  Edgar's 
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arm,  moving  as  he  moved,  like  one  blind. 
Arthur  Arden  was  left  behind  with  his 
papers,  and  with  the  thought  of  that  other 
woman,  who  had  claimed  him  for  her  hus- 
band. How  clearly  he  remembered  her — 
her  impertinence,  her  rude  carelessness,  her 
manners,  that  were  of  the  shop,  and  knew 
no  better  training  !  Their  short  life  together 
came  back  to  him  like  a  picture.  How  soon 
his  foolish  passion  for  her  (as  he  described  it 
to  himself)  had  blown  over  ! — how  weary  of 
her  he  had  grown !  And  now,  what  was 
to  become  of  him  ?  If  Clare  did  anything 
desperate — if  she  went  and  blazoned  it 
about,  and  removed  the  children,  and  took 
the  whole  matter  in  a  passionate  way,  it  would, 
not  be  she  alone  who  would  be  the  sufferer. 
The  woman  is  the  sufferer,  people  say,  in 
such  cases ;  but  this  man  groaned  when  he 
thought,  if  he  could  not  do  something  to 
avert  it,  what  ruin  must  overtake  him.  If 
Clare  left  his  house,  all  honour,  character, 
position  would  go  with  her ;  he  could  never 
hold  up  his  head  again.     He  would  retain 
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everything  he  had  before,  yet  he  ^voukl 
lose  everything — not  only  her  and  his  child- 
ren, of  whom  he  was  as  fond  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  be  of  any  but  himself,  but  every 
scrap  of  popular  regard,  society,  the  support 
of  his  fellows.  All  would  s^o  from  him  if 
this  devil  could  not  be  silenced — if  Clare 
could  not  be  conciliated. 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  feelino;  sick  and  criddv, 
and  from  a  corner,  behind  the  shadow  of  the 
wundow-curtains,  sav/  his  wife — that  is,  the 
woman  who  was  no  longer  his  wife — drive 
away  from  the  door.  He  was  so  wretched 
that  he  could  not  even  relieve  his  mind  by 
swearing  at  Edgar.  He  had  not  energy 
enough  to  think  of  Edgar,  or  any  one  else. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  with  a  sharp  pang,  there 
would  gleam  across  him  a  sudden  vision  of 
his  little  boy,  Clare's  son,  the  beautiful  child 
he  had  been  so  proud  of,  but  who — even  if 
Clare  should  make  it  up,  and  brave  the 
shame  and  wroncr — was  ruined  and  discrraced, 
and  no  more  the  heir  of  Arden  than  any 
beggar  on  the  road.     Poor  wretch !  when 
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that  thought  came  across  him,  I  think  all 
the  wrongs  that  Arthur  Arden  had  done  in 
this  world  were  avenged.  He  writhed  under 
the  sudden  thought.  He  burst  out  in  sud- 
den crying  and  sobbing  for  one  miserable 
moment.  It  was  intolerable — -he  could  not 
bear  it ;  yet  had  to  bear  it,  as  we  all  have, 
whether  our  errors  are  of  our  own  making 
or  not. 

And  Clare  drove  back  over  the  peaceful 
country,  beginning  to  green  over  faintly 
under  the  first  impulse  of  Spring — between 
lines  of  ploughed  and  grateful  fields,  and 
soft  furrows  of  soft  green  corn.  She 
did  not  even  put  her  veil  down,  but  with 
her  white  face  set,  and  her  eyes  gazing 
blankly  before  her,  went  on  with  her  own 
thoughts,  saying  nothing,  seeing  nothing. 
All  her  faculties  had  suddenly  been  con- 
centrated within  her — her  mind  was  like  a 
shaded  lamp  for  the  moment,  throwing 
intense  light  upon  one  spot,  and  leaving  all 
others  in  darkness.  Edgar  held  her  hand, 
to  which  she  did  not  object,  and  watched 
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her  with '  a  pity  which  swelled  his  heart 
almost  to  bursting.  He  could  take  care  of 
her  tenderly  in  little  things — lift  her  out  of 
the  carriage,  give  her  the  support  of  his  arm, 
throw  off  the  superabundant  wraps  that 
covered  her.  But  this  was  all ;  into  the 
inner  world,  where  she  was  fighting  her 
battle,  neither  he  nor  any  man  could  enter — 
there  she  had  to  fight  it  out  alone. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  OLD  HOME. 


CLARE  went  to  her  own  room,  and  shut 
herself  up  there.  She  permitted  Edgar 
to  go  with  her  to  the  door,  and  there  dis- 
missed him,  almost  without  a  word.  What 
Edgar's  feelings  were  on  entering  the  house 
where  he  had  once  been  master,  and  with 
which  so  many  early  associations  both  of 
pleasure  and  pain  were  connected,  I  need 
not  say ;  he  was  excited  painfully  and 
strangely  by  everything  he  saw.  It  seemed 
inconceivable  to  him  that  he  should  be 
there ;  and  every  step  in  the  staircase, 
every  turn  in  the  corridor,  reminded  him  of 
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something  that  had  happened  in  that  brief 
bit  of  the  past  in  which  his  history  was  con- 
centrated, which  had  lasted  so  short  a  time, 
yet  had  been  of  more  effect  than  many  years. 
The  one  thing,  however,  that  kept  him 
calm,  and  restrained  his  excitement,  was 
the  utter  absorption  of  Clare  in  her  own 
troubles,  which  were  more  absorbing  thaa 
anything  that  had  ever  happened  to  him. 
She  showed  no  consciousness  that  it  was 
anything  to  him  to  enter  this  house,  to  lead 
her  through  its  familiar  passages.  She  ig- 
nored it  so  completely  that  Edgar,  always 
impressionable,  felt  half  ashamed  of  him- 
self for  recollecting,  and  tried  to  make 
believe,  even  to  himself,  that  he  ignored  it 
too.  He  took  her  to  the  door  of  her  room, 
his  head  throbbing  w^ith  the  sense  that  he 
was  here  again,  where  he  had  never  thought 
to  be ;  and  then  went  downstairs,  to  wait  in 
the  room  which  had  once  been  his  own  library, 
for  Arthur  Arden's  return.  Fortunately  the 
old  servants  were  all  gone,  and  if  any  of  the 
present  household  recognised  Edgar  at  all, 

l2 
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their  faces  were  unfamiliar  to  him.  How 
strange  to  look  round  the  room,  and  note  with 
instinctive  readiness  all  the  changes  which 
another  man's  taste  had  made !  The  old 
cabinet,  in  which  the  papers  had  been  found 
which  proved  him  no  Arden,  stood  still 
against  the  wall,  as  it  had  always  done. 
The  books  looked  neglected  in  their  shelves, 
as  though  no  one  ever  touched  them.  It  was 
more  of  a  business  room  than  it  once  was,  less 
of  a  library,  nothing  at  all  of  the  domestic 
place,  dear  to  man  and  woman  alike,  which 
it  had  been  when  Edgar  never  was  so  happy 
as  with  his  sister  beside  him.  How  strange 
it  was  to  be  there — how  dismal  to  be  there 
on  such  an  errand.  In  this  room  Clare  had 
given  him  the  papers  which  were  his  ruin ; 
here  she  had  entreated  him  to  destroy  them ; 
here  he  had  made  the  discovery  public ;  and 
now  to  think  the  day  should  have  come 
when  he  was  here  as  a  stranger,  caring 
nothing  for  Arden,  thinking  only  how  to 
remove  her  of  whom  he  seemed  to  have 
become    the    sole   brother"  and   protector, 
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from  the  house  she  had  been  born  in ! 
He  walked  about  and  about  the  rooms,  till 
the  freshness  of  these  associations  was  over, 
and  he  began  to  grow  impatient  of  the 
stillness  and  suspense.  He  had  told  Clare 
that  he  would  wait,  and  that  she  should  find 
him  there  when  he  was  wanted.  He  had 
begged  her  to  do  nothing  that  night — to 
wait  and  consider  what  was  best ;  but  he 
did  not  even  know  whetlier  she  was  able 
to  understand  him,  or  if  he  spoke  to  deaf 
ears.  Everything  had  happened  so  quickly 
that  a  sense  of  confusion  was  in  Edgar's 
mind,  confusion  of  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
mental  functions ;  for  he  was  not  at  all  sure 
whether  the  link  of  sympathetic  horror  and 
wonder  between  Arden  and  himself,  as  to 
what  Clare  would  do,  did  not  approach  him 
closer,  rather  than  separate  him  further  from 
this  man,  who  hated  him,  to  begin  with,  and 
who  was  yet  not  his  sister's  husband. 
Somehow  these  two,  who,  since  they  first 
met,  had  been  at  opposite  poles  from  each 
other,  seemed  to  be  drawn  together  by  one 
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coairaon  misfortune,  rather  than  placed  in  a 
doubly  hostile  position,  as  became  the  in- 
jurer  and  the  defender  of  the  injured. 

When  Arden  came  in  some  time  after,  this 
feeling  obliterated  on  both  sides  the  enmity 
which,  under  any  other  circumstances,  must 
have  blazed  forth.  Edgar,  as  he  looked  at 
the  dull  misery  in  Arthur's  face,  felt  a  strange 
pity  for  him  soften  his  heart.  This  man, 
who  had  done  so  well  for  himself,  who  had 
got  Arden,  who  had  married  Clare,  who  had 
received  all  the  gifts  that  heaven  could  give, 
what  a  miserable  failure  he  was  after  all, 
cast  down  from  all  that  made  his  eminence 
tenable  or  good  to  hold.  He  was  the 
cause  of  the  most  terrible  misfortune  to 
Clara  and  her  children,  and  yet  Edgar  felt 
no  impulse  to  take  him  by  the  throat,  but 
was  sorry  for  him  in  his  downfall  and 
misery.  As  for  Arthur  Arden,  his  old  dis- 
like seemed  exorcised  by  the  same  spirit. 
In  any  other  circumstances  he  would  have 
resented  Edgar's  interference  deeply — but 
now   a  gloomy  indifference   to    everything 
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that  could  happen,  except  one  thing,  had 
got  possession  of  him. 

•' What  does  she  mean  to  do?"  he  said, 
throwing  himself  into  a  chair.  All  power  of 
self-assertion  had  failed  in  him.  It  seemed 
even  right  and  natural  to  him  that  Edgar 
should  know  this  better  than  he  himself  did, 
and  give  him  information  what  her  decision 
was. 

"  I  think,"  said  Edgar,  instinctively  ac- 
cepting the  role  of  adviser,  "  that  the  best 
and  most  delicate  thing  you  could  do  would 
be  to  leave  the  house  to  her  for  a  few  days. 
Let  it  be  supposed  you  have  business  some- 
where. Go  to  London,  if  you  think  fit,  and 
investigate  for  yourself;  but  leave  Clare 
to  make  up  her  mind  at  leisure.  It  would 
be  the  most  generous  thing  to  do." 

Arthur  stared  at  him  blankly  for  a  mo- 
ment, with  a  dull  suspicion  in  his  eyes  at 
the  strange,  audacious  calmness  of  the  pro- 
posal. But  seeing  that  Edgar  met  his 
gaze  calmly,  and  said  these  w^ords  in 
perfect  single-mindedness,  and  desire  to  do 
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the  best  in  the  painful  emergency,  he  ac- 
cepted them  as  they  were  given ;  and  thus 
they  remained  together,  though  they  did 
not  talk  to  each  other,  waiting  for  Clare's 
appearance,  or  some  intimation  of  what  she 
meant  to  do,  till  darkness  began  to  fall. 
When  it  was  nearly  night  a  maid  appeared, 
with  a  scared  look  in  her  face,  and  that 
strange  consciousness  of  impending  evil  which 
servants  often  show,  like  animals,  without  a 
word  being  said  to  them — and  brought  to 
Edgar  the  following  little  note  from  Clare : — 

"  I  am  not  able  to  see  you  to-night ;  and 
I  cannot  decide  where  to  go  without  consult- 
ing you ;  besides  that  there  are  other 
reasons  why  I  cannot  take  the  children 
away,  as  I  intended,  at  once.  I  have  gone 
up  to  the  nursery  beside  them,  and  will 
remain  there  until  to-morrow.  Tell  him 
this,  and  ask  if  we  may  remain  so,  in  his 
house,  without  being  molested,  till  to- 
morrow." 

Edgar  handed  this  note  to  Arden  without 
a  word.   He  saw  the  quick  flutter  of  excite- 
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ment  which  passed  over  Arthur's  face.  If 
the  letter  had  been  more  aifectionate,  I 
doubt  whether  Clare's  husband  could  have 
borne  it ;  but  as  it  was  he  gulped  down  his 
agitation,  and  read  it  without  betraying  any 
angry  feeling.  When  he  had  glanced  it 
over,  he  looked  almost  piteously  at  his  com- 
panion. 

"You  think  that  is  what  I  ousfht  to  do  ?" 

o 

he  said,  almost  with  an  appeal  against 
Edgar's  decision.  "Then  I'll  go;  you  can 
write  and  tell  her  so.  I'll  stay  away  if  she 
likes,  until — until  she  wants  me,"  he  broke 
off  abruptly,  and  got  up  and  left  the  room, 
and  was  audible  a  moment  after,  calling 
loudly  for  his  servant  in  the  hall. 

Edgar  wrote  this  information  to  Clare. 
He  told  her  that  Arden  had  decided  to  leave 
the  house  to  her,  that  she  might  feel  quite 
free  to  make  up  her  mind ;  and  that  he  too 
would  go  to  the  village,  where  he  would 
wait  her  call,  whensoever  she  should  want 
him.  He  begged  her  once  more  to  com- 
pose herself,  not  to  hasten  her  final  decision, 
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and  to  believe  that  she  would  be  perfectly 
free  from  intrusion  or  interference  of  any 
kind — and  bade  God  bless  her,  the  only 
word  of  tenderness  he  dared  venture  to 
add. 

When  he  had  written  this,  he  walked 
down  the  avenue  alone,  in  the  dusk,  to  the 
village.  Arden  had  gone  before  him.  The 
lodge-gates  had  been  left  open,  and  gave  to 
the  house  a  certain  forlorn  air  of  openness  to 
all  assault,  which,  no  doubt,  existed  chiefly 
in  Edgar's  fancy,  but  impressed  him  more 
than  I  can  sav.  To  walk  down  that  avenue 
at  all  was  for  him  a  strange  sensation ;  but 
Edgar  by  this  time  had  got  over  all  the 
weaknesses  of  recollection.  It  was  not  hard 
for  him  at  any  time  to  put  himself  to  one 
side.  He  did  it  now  completely.  He  felt 
like  a  man  walking  in  a  dream  ;  but  he  no 
longer  consciously  recalled  to  himself  the 
many  times  he  had  gone  up  and  down  there, 
and  how  it  had  once  been  to  him  his 
habitual  way  home — the  entrance  to  his 
kingdom.     No  doubt  in  his  painful  circum- 
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stances  these  thoughts  would  have  been 
hard  upon  him.  They  died  quite  naturally 
out  of  his  mind  now.  What  was  to  be- 
come of  Clare? — where  could  he  best  con- 
vey her  for  shelter  or  safety? — and  how 
provide  for  her?  His  own  downfall  had 
made  "Clare  penniless,  and  now  that  she  was 
no  longer  Arthur  Arden's  wife,  she  could 
and  would,  he  knew,  accept  nothing  from 
him.  How  was  she  to  be  provided  for  ? 
This  was  a  far  more  important  question  to 
think  of  than  any  maunderings  of  personal 
regret  over  the  associations  of  his  past  life. 

Next  morning  he  went  up  again  to  the 
Hall,  after  a  night  passed  not  very  comfort- 
ably at  the  "  Arden  Arms,"  where  everyone 
looked  at  him  curiously,  recognising  him, 
but  not  venturing  to  say  so.  As  he  went 
up  the  avenue,  Arthur  Arden  overtook  him, 
arriving,  too,  from  a  different  direction.  A 
momentary  flash  of  indignation  came  over 
Edgar's  face. 

"You  promised  to  leave  Arden,"  he  said. 

"  And  so  I  did,"  said  the  other.     "  But  I 
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did  not  say  I  would  not  come  back  to  hear 
what  she  said.  M}^  God,  I  may  have  been 
a  fool,  but  may  I  not  see  m}" — my  own 
children  before  they  go  ?  I  am  not  made  of 
wood  or  stone,  do  you  suppose,  though  I  may 
have  been  in  the  wrong  ?" 

His  eyes  were  red  and  bloodshot,  his 
appearance  neglected  and  wild.  He  looked 
as  if  he  had  not  slept,  nor  even  undressed, 
all  night. 

'^Look  here,"  he  said  hoarsely,  "I  have 
got  another  letter,  saying  she  would  accept 
money — a  compromise.  Will  you  persuade 
Clare  to  stay,  and  make  no  exposure,  and 
hush  it  all  up,  for  the  sake  of  the  children — 
if  we  have  her  solemnly  bound  over  to  keep 
the  secret  and  get  her  sent  away?  Will 
you?  What  harm  could  it  do  you?  And 
it  might  be  the  saving  of  the  boy." . 

"  Arden,  I  pity  you  from  my  heart!"  said 
Edgar;  ''but  I  could  not  give  such  advice  to 
Clare." 

"  It's  for  the  boy,"  cried  Arden.  "  Look 
here.     We've  never  been  friends,  you  and 
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I,  and  it's  not  natural  we  should  be  ;  but 
that  child  shall  be  brought  up  to  think  more 
of  you  than  of  any  man  on  earth — to  think 
of  you  as  his  friend,  his — well,  his  uncle,  if 
you  will.  Grant  that  I'm  done  for  in  this 
world,  and  poor  Clare  too,  poor  girl ;  but, 
Edgar,  if  you  liked,  you  might  save  the  boy." 

''  By  falsehood,"  said  Edgar,  his  heart 
wrung  with  sympathetic  emotion — "  by 
falsehood,  as  I  was  myself  set  up,  till  the 
time  came,  and  I  fell.  Better,  surely,  that 
he  should  be  trained  to  bear  the  worst. 
You  would  not  choose  for  him  such  a  fate  as 
mine  ?" 

'•'  It  has  not  done  you  any  harm,"  said 
Arden,  looking  keenly  at  the  man  he  had 
dispossessed — from  whom  he  had  taken 
everything.  "You  have  always  had  the 
best  of  it !"  he  cried,  with  sudden  fire.  "  You 
have  come  out  of  it  all  with  honour,  while 
everyone  else  has  had  a  poor  enough  part  to 
play.  But  in  this  case,"  he  added,  anxiously, 
in  a  tone  of  conciliation,  ''nothing  of  the 
kind  can  happen.     Who  like  her  son  and 
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mine  could  have  the  right  here — every  right 
of  nature,  if  not  the  legal  right  ?  And  I 
declare  to  you,  before  God,  that  I  never 
meant  it.  I  never  intended  to  marry — that 
woman." 

"You  intended  only  to  betray  her."  It 
was  on  Edgar's  lips  to  say  these  words,  but 
he  had  not  the  heart  to  aggravate  the 
misery  which  the  unhappy  man  was  already 
suffering.  They  went  on  together  to  the 
house,  Arden  repeating  at  intervals  his  en- 
treaties, to  which  Edgar  could  give  but 
little  answer.  He  knew  very  well  Clare 
would  listen  to  no  such  proposal ;  but  so 
strangely  did  the  pity  within  him  mingle 
with  all  less  gentle  sentiments,  that  Edgar's 
friendly  lips  could  not  utter  a  harsh  word. 
He  said  what  he  could,  rather,  to  soothe  ; 
for,  after  all,  his  decision  was  of  little  im- 
portance, and  Clare  did  not  take  the  matter 
so  lightly  as  to  make  a  compromise  a  pos- 
sible thing  to  think  of. 

The  house  had  already  acquired  some- 
thing of  that  look  of  agitation  which  steals 
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SO  readily  into  the  atmosplicro  wherever 
domestic  peace  is  threatened.  There  were 
two  or  three  servants  in  the  hall,  wlio  dis- 
appeared in  different  directions  when  the 
gentlemen  were  seen  approaching  ;  and 
Edgar  soon  perceived,  by  the  deference 
with  which  he  himself  was  treated,  that  the 
instinct  of  the  household  had  jumped  to  a 
conclusion  very  different  from  the  facts,  but 
so  pleasing  to  the  imagination  as  to  be 
readily  received.  He  had  been  recognised, 
and  it  was  evident  that  lie  was  thought  to 
be  '*  righted,"  to  have  got  "his  own  again." 
Arthur  Arden  was  anything  but  beloved  at 
home,  and  the  popular  heart  as  well  as 
imagination  sprang  up,  eager  to  greet  the 
return  of  the  real  master,  the  true  heir. 

"Mrs.  Arden,  sir,  has  ordered  the  car- 
riage to  meet  the  twelve  o'clock  train. 
She's  in  the  morning-room,  sir,"  said  the 
butler,  with  solemnity. 

He  spoke  to  Arthur,  but  he  looked  at 
Edgar.  They  were  all  of  one  way  of  tl link- 
ing ;  further  evidence  had  been  found  out, 
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or  sometliing  had  occurred  to  turn  the  wheel 
of  fortune,  and  Edgar  had  been  restored  to 
"his  own." 

Clare  was  seated  alone,  dressed  for  a 
journey,  in  the  little  room  which  had  always 
been  her  favourite  room.  She  was  dressed 
entirely  in  black,  which  made  her  extra- 
ordinary paleness  more  visible.  She  had 
always  been  pale,  but  this  morning  her 
countenance  was  like  marble — not  a  tinge 
of  colour  on  it,  except  the  pink,  pale  also, 
of  her  lips.  She  received  them  with  equal 
coldness,  bending  her  head  only  when  the 
two  men,  both  of  them  almost  speechless 
with  emotion,  came  into  her  presence.  She 
was  perfectly  calm  ;  that  which  had  befallen 
her  was  too  tremendous  for  any  display  of 
feeling ;  it  carried  her  beyond  the  regions  of 
feeling  into  those  of  the  profoundest  passion 
— that  primitive,  unmingled  condition  of 
mind  which  has  to  be  diluted  with  many  in- 
tricate combinations  before  it  drops  into 
ordinary,  expressible  emotion.  Clara  had 
got  beyond  the  pain  that  could  be  put  into 
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words,  or  cries,  or  tears ;  she  was  stern,  and 
still,  and  cold,  like  a  woman  turned  to 
stone. 

"  I  want  to  explain  what  I  am  about  to 
do,"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone.  "We  are 
leaving,  of  course,  at  once.  Mr.  Arden " 
(her  voice  faltered  for  one  moment,  but 
then  grew  more  steady  than  ever),  "  I  have 
taken  with  me  what  money  I  have  ;  there 
is  fifty  pounds — I  will  send  it  back  to  you 
when  I  have  arranged  what  I  am  to  do. 
You  will  wish  to  see  the  children  ;  they  are 
in  the  nursery  waiting.  Edgar  will  go  with 
me  to  town,  and  help  me  to  find  a  place  to 
live  in.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  scan- 
dal, or  cause  any  anxiety.  Of  course  I 
cannot  change  my  name,  as  it  is  my  own 
name,  as  well  as  yours,  and  ray  children 
will  be  called  what  their  mother  is  called, 
as  I  believe  children  in  their  unfortunate 
position  always  are." 

"  Clare,  for  God's  sake  do  not  be  so  piti- 
less !     Hear   me   speak.     I   have    much — 
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mucli  to  say  to  you.  I  have  to  beg  your 
pardon  on  my  knees " 

"  Don't !"  she  cried  suddenly  ;  then  went 
on  in  her  cahn  tone — "  We  are  past  all  the 
limits  of  the  theatre,  Mr.  Arden,"  she  said. 
"  Your  knees  can  do  me  no  good,  nor  any- 
thing else.  All  that  is  over.  I  cannot 
either  upbraid  or  pardon.  I  will  try  to 
forget  your  existence,  and  you  will  forget 
mine." 

"  That  is  impossible !"  he  cried,  going  to- 
wards her.  His  eyes  were  so  wild,  and  his 
manner  so  excited,  that  Edgar  drew  near 
to  her  in  terror ;  but  Clare  was  not  afraid. 
She  looked  up  at  him  with  the  large,  calm, 
dilated  eyes,  which  seemed  larger  and  bluer 
than  ever,  out  of  the  extreme  whiteness  of 
her  face. 

^^When  I  swear  to  you  that  I  never 
meant  it,  that  I  am  more  wretched — far 
more  wretched — than  you  can  be — that  I 
would  hang  myself,  or  drown  myself  like  a 
dog,  if  that  would  do  any  good !" 

''  Nothing  can  do  any  good,"  said  Clare. 
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Something  like  a  moan  escaped  from  her 
breast.  "  What  are  words  ?"  she  went  on, 
with  a  certain  quickening  of  excitement. 
"  I  could  speak  too,  if  it  came  to  that.  There 
is  nothing — nothing  to  be  said  or  done. 
Edgar,  when  one  loses  name  and  fame,  and 
home,  you  know  what  to  do." 

"  I  know  what  I  did ;  but  I  am  different 
from  you,"  said  Edgar — "  you,  with  your 
babies.  Clare,  let  us  speak ;  we  are  not 
stones — we  are  men." 

"  Ah  !  stones  are  better  than  men — less 
cruel,  less  terrible  !"  she  cried.  "  No,  no  ; 
I  cannot  bear  it.  We  will  go  in  silence ; 
there  is  nothing  that  anyone  can  say." 

^'  You  see,"  said  Edgar,  turning  to  Arden 
— "  what  is  my  advice  or  my  suggestions 
now  ?  To  speak  of  compromise  or  negotia- 
tion  " 

"  Compromise !"  said  Clare,  her  pale 
cheek  flaming ;  she  rose  up  with  a  sudden 
impulse  of  insupportable  passion — "  com- 
promise ! — to  me  !"  Then,  turning  to  Ed- 
gar, she  clutched   at  his  arm,   and  he  felt 
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what  force  she  was  putting  upon  herself, 
and  how  she  trembled.  "  Come/'  she  said, 
"  this  air  kills  me  ;  take  me  away !" 

He  let  her  guide  him,  not  daring  to  oppose 
her,  out  to  the  air — to  the  door,  down  the 
great  steps.  She  faltered  more  and  more 
at  every  step  she  took,  then,  suddenly  stop- 
ping, leaned  against  him. 

"  Let  me  sit  down  somewhere.  I  am 
growing  giddy,"  she  said. 

She  sat  down  on  the  steps,  on  the  very 
threshold  of  the  home  she  was  quitting,  as 
she  thought,  for  ever.  The  servants,  in  a 
group  behind,  tried  to  gaze  over  their  mas- 
ter's shoulders  at  this  extraordinary  scene. 
Where  was  she  going  ? — what  did  she  mean  ? 
There  was  a  moment  during  which  no  one 
spoke,  and  Clare,  to  her  double  horror,  felt 
her  senses  forsaking  her.  Her  head  swam, 
the  light  fluttered  in  her  eyes.  A  moment 
more,  and  she  would  be  conscious  of  nothing 
round  her.  I  have  said  she  was  not  the 
kind  of  woman  who  faints  at  a  great  crisis, 
but  the  body  has  its  revenges,  its  moments 
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of  supremacy,  and  she  had  neither  slept  nor 
eaten,  neither  rested  nor  forgotten,  for  all 
these  hours. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  messenger 
from  the  "  Arden  Arms,"  a  boy,  whom  no 
one  had  noticed  coming  up  the  avenue, 
thrust  something  into  Edgar's  hand. 

"  Be  that  for  you,  sir?"  said  the  boy. 

The  sound  of  this  new,  strange  voice 
roused  everybody.  Clare  came  out  of  her 
half-faint,  and  regained  her  full  sense  of 
what  was  going  on,  though  she  was  unable 
to  rise.  Arthur  Arden  came  close  to  them 
down  the  steps,  with  wild  eagerness  in  his 
eyes.  Edgar  only  would  have  thrust  the 
paper  away  which  was  put  into  his  hands. 
"  Tush  !"  he  said,  with  the  momentary  im- 
pulse of  tossing  it  from  him ;  then,  suddenly 
catching,  as  it  were,  a  reflection  of  some- 
thing new  possible  in  Arden's  wild  look, 
and  even  a  gleam  of  some  awful  sublime  of 
tragic  curiosity  in  the  opening  eyes  of  Clare, 
he  looked  at  the  paper  itself,  which  came  to 
him  at  that  moment  of  fate.     It  was  a  tele- 
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gram,  in  the  vulgar  livery  which  now-a-days 
the  merest  trifles  and  the  most  terrible 
events  wear  alike  in  England.  He  tore  it 
open  ;  it  was  from  Mr.  Tottenham,  dated 
that  morning,  and  contained  these  words 
only  :— 

''  Miss  Lockwood  died  here  at  nine  o'clock.'^ 
Edgar  thrust  it  into  Arden's  hand.  He 
felt  something  like  a  wild  sea  surging  in  his 
ears ;  he  raised  up  Clare  in  his  arms,  and 
drew  her  wondering,  resisting,  up  the  great 
steps. 

"  Come  back,"  he  cried — ^''  come   home^ 
Clare." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
Harry's  turn. 

JT  would  be  vain  to  tell  all  that  was  said, 
and  all  that  was  done,  and  all  the  cal- 
culations that  were  gone  through  in  the 
house  in  Berkeley  Square,  where  Edgar's 
visit  had  produced  so  much  emotion.  The 
interviews  carried  on  in  all  the  different 
rooms  would  furnish  forth  a  volume.  The 
girls,  who  had  peered  over  the  staircase  to 
see  him  go  away,  and  whose  state  of  sus- 
pense Avas  indescribable,  made  a  dozen  ap- 
plications at  Gussy's  door  before  the  audience 
of  Ada,  who  had  the  best  right  to  hear,  was 
over.  Then  Mary  insisted  upon  getting  ad- 
mission in  her  right  of  bride,  as  one  able  to 
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enter  into  Gussy's  feelings,  and  sympathise 
with  her  ;  and  poor  little  Beatrice,  left  out 
in  the  cold,  had  to  content  herself  with  half 
a  dozen  words,  whispered  in  the  twilight, 
when  they  all  went  to  dress  for  dinner. 
Beatrice  cried  with  wounded  feeling,  to 
think  that  because  she,  by  the  decrees  of 
Providence,  was  neither  the  elder  sister, 
nor  engaged  to  be  married,  she  was  there- 
fore to  be  shut  out  from  all  participation  in 
Gussy's  secrets. 

''  Could  I  be  more  interested  if  I  was 
twice  as  old  as  Ada,  and  engaged  to 
six  Lord  Grantons!"  cried  the  poor  child. 
And  Gussy's  prospects  were  in  that  charm- 
ing state  of  uncertainty  that  they  would 
stand  discussing  for  hours  together ;  where- 
as, by  the  time  Lord  Granton  had  been 
pronounced  a  darling,  and  the  dresses 
all  decided  upon,  even  down  to  the  colour 
of  the  bridesmaids'  parasols,  there  remained 
absolutely  nothing  new  to  be  gone  over 
with  Mar}^,  but  just  the  same  thing  again 
and  aijain. 
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''When  do  you  think  you  shall  be 
married  ?"  said  Beatrice,  tremulously. 

"  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  very  much 
care,  so  long  as  it  is  all  right,"  said  Guss}^ 
half  laughing,  half  crying. 

"But  what  if  papa  will  not  consent?" 
said  Mary,  with  a  face  of  awe. 

"  Papa  is  too  sensible  to  fight  when  he 
knows  he  should  not  win  the  battle,"  said 
the  deliciously,  incomprehensibly  courageous 
Gussy. 

There  was  some  gratification  to  be  got 
out  of  a  betrothed  sister  of  this  fashion. 
Beatrice  even  began  to  look  down  upon 
Mary's  unexciting  loves. 

''  As  for  your  affair,  it  is  so  dreadfully 
tame,"  she  said,  contemptuously  lifting  her 
little  nose  in  the  air.  "  Everybody  rushing 
to  give  their  consent,  and  presents  raining 
down  upon  you,  and  you  all  so  self-satisfied 
and  confident." 

Mary  was  quite  taken  down  from  her 
pedestal  of  universal  observation.  She  be- 
came the  commonest  of  young  women  about 
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to   be   married,    by  Gussy's  romantic  side. 

Alas  !  the  Thornleighs  were  by  no  means 
done  with  sensation  in  this  genre.  Two  days 
after  these  events,  before  Edgar  had  come 
back,  Harry  came  early  to  the  house  one 
morning  and  asked  to  see  his  mother  alone. 
Lady  Augusta  was  still  immersed  in  patterns, 
and  she  had  that  morning  received  a  letter 
from  her  husband,  which  had  brought  several 
lines  upon  her  forehead.  Mr.  Thornleigh 
had  the  reputation,  out  of  doors,  of  being  a 
moderate,  sensible  sort  of  man,  not  apt  to 
commit  himself,  though  perhaps  not  brilliant, 
nor  very  much  to  be  relied  upon  in  point  of 
intellect.  He  deserved,  indeed,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  this  character ;  but  what 
the  world  did  not  know,  was  that  his  temper 
was  good  and  moderate,  by  reason  of  the 
domestic  safety-valve  which  he  had  always 
by  him.  When  anything  troublesome  oc- 
curred he  had  it  out  with  his  wife,  giving  her 
full  credit  for  originating  the  whole  business. 

"  You  ought  to  have  done  this,  or  you 
ought  to   have  done  that,"  he  would  say, 
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*'  and  then,  of  course,  nothing  of  the  kind 
could  have  happened."  After,  he  would  go 
upstairs,  and  brush  his  hair,  and  appear  as 
the  most  sensible  and  good-tempered  of 
men  before  the  world.  Mr.  Thornleicrh 
had  got  Mr.  Tottenham's  letter  inform- 
ing him  of  the  renewed  intercourse  be- 
tween Edgar  and  Gussy ;  and  the  Squire 
had,  on  the  spot,  indited  a  letter  to  his 
wife,  breathing  fire  and  flame.  This  was- 
the  preface  of  a  well-conditioned,  gentle- 
manly letter  to  Mr.  Tottenham,  in  which  the 
father  expressed  a  natural  regret  that  Gussy 
should  show  so  little  consideration  of  ex- 
ternal advantages,  but  fully  acknowledged 
Edgar's  excellent  qualities,  and  asked  what 
his  prospects  were,  and  what  he  thought  of 
doing. 

"  I  will  never  be  tyrannical  to  any  of  ray 
children,"  Mr.  Thornleigh  said;  "but,  on 
the  other  hand,  before  I  can  give  my  sanc- 
tion, however  unwillingly,  to  any  engage- 
ment, I  must  fully  understand  his  position, 
and  what  he  expects  to  be  able  to  do." 
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But  Lady  Augusta's  letter  was  not  couched 
in  these  calm  and  friendly  terms ;  and 
knowing  as  she  did  the  exertions  she  had 
made  to  keep  Edgar  at  arm's  length,  poor 
Lady  Augusta  felt  that  she  did  not  de- 
serve the  assault  made  upon  her,  and 
consequently  took  longer  to  calm  down 
than  she  generally  did.  It  was  while  her 
brow  was  still  puckered,  and  her  cheek 
flushed  with  this  unwelcome  communica- 
tion, that  Harry  came  in.  When  he  said, 
^'  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  mother,"  her 
anxious  mind  already  jumped  at  some 
brewins:  harm.  She  took  him  into  the  de- 
serted  library,  feeling  that  this  was  the 
most  appropriate  place  in  which  to  hear 
any  confession  her  son  might  have  to  make 
to  her.  The  drawing-room,  where  invasion 
was  always  to  be  feared,  and  the  morning- 
room,  which  was  strowed  with  patterns  and 
girls,  might  do  very  well  for  the  confession 
of  feminine  peccadilloes,  but  a  son's  ill-doing 
was  to  be  treated  with  a  graver  care.  She 
led  Harry  accordingly  into  the  library,  and 
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put  herself  into  his  father  s  chair,  and  said, 
"What  is  it,  my  dear  boy?"  with  a  deeper 
gravity  than  usuaL  Not  that  Harry  was  to 
be  taken  in  by  such  pretences  at  severity. 
He  knew  his  mother  too  well  for  that. 

^•Mother,"  he  said,  sitting  down  near  her, 
but  turning  his  head  partially  away  from  her 
gaze,  "  you  have  often  said  that  my  father 
wanted  me — to  marry." 

"To  marry! — why,  Harry?  Yes,  dear, 
and  so  he  does,"  said  Lady  Augusta;  "and 
I  too,"  she  added,  less  decidedly.  "  I  wish 
it,  too — if  it  is  some  one  very  nice." 

"  Well,"  said  Harry,  looking  at  her  with 
a  certain  shamefaced  ostentation  of  boldness, 
"  I  have  seen  some  one  whom  I  could  marry 
at  last." 

"At  last!  You  are  not  so  dreadfully 
old,"  said  the  mother,  with  a  smile.  "You, 
too  !  W^ell,  dear,  tell  me  who  it  is.  Some 
one  you  have  met  at  your  Aunt  Mary's  ? 
Oh !  Harry,  my  dear  boy,  I  trust  most 
earnestly  it  is  some  one  very  nice  !" 

"  It  is  some  one  much  better  than  nice — 
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the  most  lovely  creature,  mother,  you  ever 
saw  in  your  life.  I  never  even  dreamt  of 
anything  like  her,"  said  Harry,  with  a  sigh. 

"I  hope  she  is  something  more  than  a 
lovely  creature,"  said  Lady  Augusta.  "Oh  ! 
Harry,  your  father  is  so  put  out  about  Gussy's 
business ;  I  do  hope,  dear,  that  this  is  some- 
thing which  will  put  him  in  good-humour 
again.  I  can  take  her  loveliness  for  granted. 
Tell  me — do  tell  me  who  she  is  ?" 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are 
going  to  let  that  fellow  marry  Gussy  ?"  said 
Harry,  coming  to  a  sudden  pause. 

''  Harry,  if  this  is  such  a  connection  as  I 
hope,  it  will  smooth  everything,"  said  Lady 
Augusta.  "  My  dearest  boy,  tell  me  who 
she  is." 

"  She  is  the  only  woman  I  will  ever 
marry,"  said  Harry,  doggedly. 

And  then  his  poor  mother  divined,  with- 
out further  words,  that  the  match  was  not 
an  advantageous  one,  and  that  she  had 
another  disappointment  on  her  hands. 

"  Harry,  you  keep  me  very  anxious.     Is 
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she  one  of  Mar^^'s  neighbours  ?  Tell  me  her 
name." 

"  Yes,  she  is  one  of  Aunt  Mary's  neigh- 
bours and  chief  favourites,"  said  Harry. 
"  Aunt  Mary  is  by  way  of  patronizing  her." 
And  here  he  laughed;  but  the  laugh  was 
forced,  and  had  not  the  frank  amusement  in 
it  which  he  intended  it  to  convey. 

Lady  Augusta's  brow  cleared  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  clouded  again. 

"  You  do  not  mean  Myra  Witherington  ?" 
she  said,  faintly.  "  Oh !  not  one  of  that 
family,  I  hope !" 

"  Myra  Witherington!"  he  cried.  "Mother, 
what  do  you  take  me  for  ?  It  is  clear  you 
know  nothing  about  my  beautiful  Margaret. 
In  her  presence,  you  would  no  more  notice 
Myra  Witherington  than  a  farthing  candle  in 
the  sun  !" 

Poor  Lady  Augusta  took  courage  again. 
The  very  name  gave  her  a  little  courage. 
It  is  the  commonest  of  all  names  where 
Margaret  came  from  ;  but  not  in  England, 
where  its  rarity  gives  it  a  certain  distinction. 
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"  My  dear  boy,"  she  said  tremulously, 
"  don't  trifle  with  me — tell  me  her  name." 

A  strange  smile  came  upon  Harry's  lips. 
In  his  very  soul  he,  too,  was  ashamed  of  the 
name  by  which  some  impish  trick  of  fortune 
had  shadowed  his  Margaret.  An  impulse 
came  upon  him  to  get  it  over  at  once ;  he 
felt  that  he  was  mocking  both  himself  and 
his  mother,  and  her,  the  most  of  all,  who  bore 
that  terrible  appellation.  He  burst  into  a 
harsh,  coarse  laugh,  a  bravado  of  which  next 
moment  he  was  heartily  ashamed. 

"Her  name,"  he  said,  with  another  out- 
burst, ''is— Mrs.  Smith!" 

"  Good  heavens,  Harry  ! "  cried  Lady 
Augusta,  with  a  violent  start.  Then  she 
tried  to  take  a  little  comfort  from  his  laugh- 
ter, and  said,  with  a  faint  smile,  though  still 
trembling,  "You  are  laughing  at  me,  you 
unkind  boy !" 

"  I  am  not  laughing  at  all !"  cried  Harry, 
"except,  indeed,  at  the  misfortune  which 
gave  her  such  a  name.  It  is  one  of  Aunt 
Mary's  favourite  jokes."     Then  he  changed 
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his  tone,  and  took  his  mother's  hand  and 
put  it  up  caressingly  to  his  cheek  to  hide  the 
hot  flush  that  covered  it.  "Mother,  you 
don't  know  how  I  love  her.  She  is  the 
only  woman  I  will  ever  marry,  though  I 
should  live  a  hundred  years." 

"  Oh  !  my  poor  boy — my  poor  boy  !"  cried 
Lady  Augusta.  *'  This  is  all  I  wanted  to 
make  an  end  of  me.  I  think  my  heart  will 
break !" 

''Why  should  your  heart  break?"  said 
Harry,  putting  dowm  her  hand  and  looking 
half  cynically  at  her.  "What  good  will 
that  do  ?  Look  here,  mother.  Something 
much  more  to  the  purpose  will  be  to  write 
to  my  father,  and  break  the  news  quietly  to 
him — gently,  so  as  not  to  bother  him,  as  I 
have  done  to  you ;  you  know  how." 

"  Break  the  news  to  him  !"  she  said.  "  I 
have   not    yet   realised   it   myself.     Harry, 

wait  a  little.     Why,  she  is  not  even . 

Mrs.  Smith  !  You  mean  that  she  is  a  widow, 
I  suppose  ?" 

"  You   did   not   think   I   could  want  to 

VOL.  in.  N 
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marry  a  wife,  did  you  ?"  he  growled.  "  What 
is  the  use  of  asking  such  useless  ques- 
tions ?  Of  course  she  is  a  widow — with 
one  little  girl.  There,  now  you  know  the 
worst !" 

'^  A  widow,  with  one  little  girl !" 

Lady  Augusta  looked  at  him  aghast. 
What  could  make  up  for  these  disadvan- 
tages ?  The  blood  went  back  upon  her 
heart,  then  rallied  slightly  as  she  remem- 
bered her  brother-in-law's  shop-keeping 
origin,  and  that  the  widow  might  be  some 
friend  of  his. 

"Is  she — very  rich?"  she  stammered. 

To  do  her  justice,  she  was  thinking  then 
of  her  husband,  not  herself ;  she  was  think- 
ing how  she  could  write  to  him,  saying, 
"  These  are  terrible  drawbacks,  but  never- 
theless  " 

But  nevertheless — Harry  burst  into  another 
loud,  coarse  laugh.  Poor  fellow  !  nobody 
could  feel  less  like  laughing  j  he  did  it  to 
conceal  his  confusion  a  little,  and  the  terri- 
ble sense  he  began  to  have  that,  so  far  as 
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his  father  and  mother  were  concerned,  he 
had  made  a  dreadful  mistake. 

"  I  don't  know  how  rich  she  is,  nor  how 
poor.  That  is  not  what  I  ever  thought  of," 
he  cried,  with  lofty  scorn. 

This  somehow  appeased  the  gathering 
terror  of  Lady  Augusta. 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  did  think  of  it,"  she 
said ;  ^'  but  it  is  a  thing  your  father  will 
think  of  Harry,  tell  me  in  confidence — I 
shall  never  think  you  mercenary— what  is 
her  family  ?  Are  they  rich  people  ?  Are 
they  friends  of  your  uncle  Tottenham  ?  Dear 
Harry,  why  should  you  make  a  mystery  of 
this  with  me  ?" 

''  Listen,  then,"  he  said,  setting  his  teeth, 
"  and  when  you  know  everything  you  will 
not  be  able  to  ask  any  more  questions.  She 
is  a  cousin  of  your  Edgar's  that  you  are  so 
fond  of  Her  brother  is  the  new  doctor  at 
Harbour  Green,  and  she  lives  with  him.  There, 
now  you  know  as  much  as  I  know  myself" 

"Words  would  fail  me  to  tell  the  wide- 
eyed   consternation  with  which   Lady  Au- 

n2 
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gusta  listened.  It  seemed  to  her  that  every- 
thing that  was  obnoxious  had  been  collected 
into  this  description.  Poor,  nobody,  the 
sister  of  a  country  doctor ;  a  widow  with  a 
child ;  and  finally,  to  wind  up  everything, 
and  make  the  combination  still  more  and 
more  terrible,  Edgar's  cousin !  Heaven  help 
her  !  It  was  hard  enough  to  think  of  this 
for  herself ;  but  to  let  his  father  know  ! — 
this  was  more  than  any  woman  could 
venture  to  do.  She  grew  sick  and  faint 
in  a  horrible  sense  of  the  desperation  of 
the  circumstances ;  the  girls  might  be 
obstinate,  but  thev  w^ould  not  take  the  bit 
in  their  teeth  and  go  off,  determined  to 
have  their  way,  like  the  boy,  who  was  the 
heir,  and  knew  his  own  importance;  and 
what  could  any  exhortation  of  hers  do  for 
Harry,  who  knew  as  well  as  she  did  the 
frightful  consequences,  and  had  always  flat- 
tered himself  on  being  a  man  of  the  world? 
She  was  so  stupefied  that  she  scarcely  under- 
stood all  the  protestations  that  he  poured 
into   her   ear   after   this.     What  was  it  to 
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her  that  Margaret  was  the  loveliest  creature 
in  the  world  ?  Faugh  !  Lady  Augusta 
turned  sickening  from  the  words.  Lovely 
creatures  who  rend  peaceful  families  as- 
under ;  who  lead  young  men  astray,  and 
ruin  all  their  hopes  and  prospects ;  who 
heighten  all  existincr  difficulties,  and  make 
everything  that  was  bad  before  worse  a  thou- 
sand times — is  it  likely  that  a  middle-aged 
mother  should  be  moved  by  their  charms  ? 

"  It  is  ruin  and  destruction  ! — ruin  and 
destruction  f  she  repeated  to  herself. 

And  soon  the  whole  house  had  received 
the  same  shock,  and  trembled  under  it  to 
its  foundations.  Harry  went  off  in  high 
dudgeon,  not  finding  the  sympathy  he 
(strangely  enough,  being  a  man  of  the 
world)  had  looked  forward  to  as  his  natural 
right.  The  house,  as  I  have  said,  quivered 
with  the  shock  ;  a  sense  of  sudden  depres- 
sion came  over  them  all.  Little  Mary  cried, 
thinking  what  a  very  poor-looking  lot  of 
relations  she  would  carry  with  her  into  the 
noble  house  she  was  about  to  enter.    Gussy, 
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with  a  more  real  sense  of  the  fatal  effect  of 
this  last  complication,  felt,  half  despairing, 
that  her  momentary  gleam  of  hope  was 
dying  away  in  the  darkness,  and  began  to 
think  the  absence  of  Edgar  at  this  critical 
moment  almost  a  wrong  to  her.  He  had 
been  absent  for  years,  and  she  had  kept 
steadily  faithful  to  him,  hopeful  in  him ;  but 
his  absence  of  to-day  filled  her  with  a  hope- 
less, nervous  irritability  and  pain.  As  for 
Lady  Augusta,  she  lost  heart  altogether. 

"Your  father  will  never  listen  to  it,"  she 
said — "  never,  never ;  he  will  think  they 
are  in  a  conspiracy.  You  will  be  the  suf- 
ferer, Gussy,  you  and  poor  Edgar,  for  Harry 
will  not  be  restrained ;  he  will  take  his  own 
way." 

What  could  Gussy  reply  ?  She  was  older 
than  Harry ;  she  was  sick  of  coercion — why 
should  not  she,  too,  have  her  own  way? 
But  she  did  not  say  this,  being  grieved  for 
the  unfortunate  mother,  whom  this  last 
shock  had  utterly  discomposed.  Ada 
could  do  nothing  but  be  the  grieved  spec- 
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tator  and  sympathizer  of  all ;  as  for  the 
young  Beatrice,  her  mind  was  divided  be- 
tween great  excitement  over  the  situation 
generally,  and  sorrow  for  poor  Gussy,  and 
an  illegitimate,  anxious  longing  to  see  the 
"  lovely  creature "  of  whom  Harry  had 
spoken  in  such  raptures.  Why  should  not 
people  love  and  marry,  w^ithout  all  these 
frightful  complications?  Beatrice  was  not 
so  melancholy  as  the  rest.  She  got  a  certain 
amount  of  pleasure  out  of  the  imbroglio ; 
she  even  hoped  that  for  herself  there  might 
be  preparing  something  else  even  more  ro- 
mantic than  Gussy's — more  desperate  than 
Harry's.  Fate,  which  had  long  forgotten 
the  Thornleigh  household,  and  permitted 
them  to  trudge  on  in  perfect  quiet,  had  now 
roused  out  of  sleep,  and  seemed  to  intend 
to  give  them  their  turn  of  excitement  again. 
Edgar  made  his  appearance  next  day, 
looking  so  worn  and  fatigued  that  Lady 
Augusta  had  not  the  heart  to  warn  him,  as 
she  had  intended  to  do,  that  for  the  present 
she  could  not  receive  his  visits — and  that 
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Gussy  had  not  the  heart  to  be  cross.  He 
told  them  he  had  been  to  Arden  on  busi- 
ness concerning  Clare,  and  that  Arthur 
Arden  had  come  to  town  with  him,  and 
that  peace  and  a  certain  friendship  reigned, 
at  least  for  the  moment,  between  them. 
He  did  not  confide  even  to  Gussy  what  the 
cause  of  this  singular  amity  was ;  but  after 
he  had  been  a  little  while  in  her  com- 
pany, his  forehead  began  to  smoothe,  his 
smile  to  come  back,  the  colour  to  appear 
once  more  in  his  face.  He  took  her  aside 
to  the  window,  where  the  girls  had  been 
arranging  fresh  Spring  flowers  in  a  jar- 
diniere. He  drew  her  arm  into  his,  bend- 
ing over  the  hyacinths  and  cylamens.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  he  could  ask  the  question 
which  had  been  thrust  out  of  his  mind  by 
all  that  had  happened  within  the  last  few 
days.  A  soft  air  of  Spring,  of  happiness,  of 
all  the  sweetness  of  life,  which  had  been  so 
long  plucked  from  him,  seemed  to  blow  in 
Edgar's  face  from  the  flowers. 

"  How  should  we  like  a  Consulship?"  he 
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said,  bending  down  to  whisper  in  her  ear. 

"  A  what  ?"  cried  Gussy,  astonished.  She 
thought  for  the  moment  that  he  was  speak- 
ing of  some  new  flower. 

Then  Edgar  took  Lord  Newmarch's  letter 
from  his  pocket,  and  held  out  the  postscript 
to  her,  holding  her  arm  fast  in  his,  and  his 
head  close  to  hers. 

"•  How  should  you  like  a  Consulship  ?"  he 
said. 

Then  the  light  and  the  life  in  his  face 
communicated  itself  to  her. 

"  A  Consulship  !  Oh  !  Edgar,  ^vhat  does 
it  mean  ?" 

"To  me  it  means  you,"  he  said — "it 
means  life ;  it  means  poverty  too,  perhaps, 
and  humility,  which  are  not  what  I  would 
choose  for  my  Gussy ;  but  to  me  it  means 
life,  independence,  happiness.  Gussy,  what 
am  I  to  say  ?" 

"  Say !"  she  cried — "  yes,  of  course — yes. 
What  else  ?  Italy,  perhaps,  and  freedom-^ 
freedom  once  in  our  lives — and  our  own 
way;  but,  ah  !  what  is  the  use  of  speaking 
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of  it  ?"  said  Gussy,  dropping  away  from  his 
arm,  and  stamping  her  foot  on  the  ground, 
and  falling  into  sudden  tears,  "  when  we 
are  always  to  be  prevented  by  other  people's 
folly,  always  stopped  by  something  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  ?  Ask  mamma,  Edgar, 
what  has  happened  since  you  went  away." 

Then  Lady  Augusta  drew  near,  having 
been  a  wondering  and  somewhat  anxious 
spectator  all  the  time  of  this  whispered  con- 
versation, and  told  him  with  tears  of  her 
interview  with  Harry. 

"  What  can  I  do  ?"  she  cried.  "  I  do  not 
want  to  say  a  word  against  your  cousin. 
She  may  be  nice,  as  nice  as  though  she  were 
a  duke's  daughter  ;  but  Harry  is  our  eldest 
son,  and  all  my  children  have  done  so  badly 
in  this  way  except  little  Mary.  Oh !  my 
dears,  I  beg  your  pardon  !"  cried  poor  Lady 
Augusta,  drying  her  eyes,  "  but  what  can  I 
say  ?  Edgar,  I  have  always  felt  that  I  could 
ask  you  to  do  anything,  if  things  should  ever 
be  settled  between  Gussy  and  you.     Oh  ! 
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save  my  boy  !  She  cannot  be  very  fond  of 
him,  she  has  known  him  so  little  ;  and  his 
father  will  be  furious,  and  will  never  con- 
sent— never!  And  until  Mr.  Thornleigh 
dies,  they  would  have  next  to  nothing. 
Oh !  Edcrar,  if  she  is  sensible,  and  would 
listen  to  reason,  I  would  go  to  her  myself — 
or  Gussy  could  go." 

"Not  I,"  said  Gussy,  stealing  a  depre- 
cating look  at  Edgar,  who  stood  stupefied 
by  this  new  complication — "  how  could  I  ? 
It  is  terrible.  How  can  I,  who  am  pleasing 
myself,  say  anything  to  Harry  because  he 
wants  to  please  himself? — or  to  hei\  who 
has  nothing  to  do  with  our  miserable  and 
mercenary  ways  ?  Oh  !  yes,  they  are  miser- 
able and  mercenary !"  cried  Gussy,  crying  in 
her  turn;  ''though  I  can't  help  feeling  as 
you  do,  though  my  mind  revolts  against  this 
poor  girl,  whom  I  don  t  know,  and  I  want 
to  save  Harry,  too,  as  you  say.  But  how 
dare  I  make  Harry  unhappy,  in  order  to  be 
happy   myself?     Oh!    mamma,  seek  some 
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other    messenger — not     me  ! — not     me  ! '' 
''My  darling,"  said  Lady  Augusta,  "it  is 
for  Harry's  good." 

"And  it  was  for  my  good  a  little  while 
ago  !"  cried  Gussy.  ''You  meant  it,  and  so 
did  they  all.  If  you  could  have  persuaded 
me  to  marry  some  one  I  cared  nothing  for, 
with  my  heart  always  longing  for  another, 
you  would  have  thought  it  for  my 
good ;  and  now  must  I  try  to  buy  my 
happiness  by  ruining  Harry's?"  cried  the 
girl ;  "  though  I,  too,  am  so  dreadful,  that 
I  think  it  would  be  for  Harry's  good.  Oh ! 
no,  no,  let  it  be  some  one  else !" 

"Edgar,"  said  Lady  Augusta,  "speak  to 
her,  show  her  the  difference.  Harry  never 
saw  this — this  young  woman  till  about  a 
fortnight  since.  What  can  he  know  of  her, 
what  can  she  know  of  him,  to  be  ready  to 
marry  him  in  a  fortnight?  Oh!  Edgar, 
try  to  save  my  boy  !  Even  if  you  were  to 
repre^nt  to  him  that  it  would  be  kind  to 
let  your  business  be  settled  first,"  she  went 
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on,  after  a  pause.  "  A  little  time  might  do 
everything.  I  hope  it  is  not  wrong  to 
scheme  a  little  for  one's  own  children  and 
their  happiness.  You  might  persuade  him 
to  wait,  for  Gussy's  sake — not  to  make  his 
father  furious  with  two  at  a  time." 

Thus  the  consultation  went  on,  if  that 
could  be  called  a  consultation  where  the  ad- 
vice was  all  on  one  side.  Edgar  was  fairly 
stupefied  by  this  new  twist  in  his  affairs. 
He  saw  the  fatal  effect  as  clearly  as 
even  Lady  Augusta  could  see  it,  but  he 
could  not  see  his  own  way  to  interfere  in  it, 
as  she  saw.  To  persuade  Harry  Thornleigh 
to  give  up  or  postpone  his  own  will,  in  order 
that  he,  Edgar  Earnshaw,  might  get  his — an 
object  in  which  Harry,  first  of  all,  had  not 
the  slightest  sympathy — was  about  as  hope- 
less an  attempt  as  could  well  be  thought  of; 
and  what  right  had  he  to  influence  Margaret, 
whom  he  did  not  know,  to  give  up  the 
brother,  in  order  that  he  himself  might 
secure  the  sister  ?  Edgar  left  the  house  in 
as  sore  a  dilemma  as  ever  man  was  in.      To 
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give  up  Gussy  now  was  a  simple  impossibility, 
but  to  win  her  by  persuading  her  brother 
to  the  sacrifice  of  his  love  and  happiness, 
was  surely  more  impossible  still. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OTHER  people's  AFFAIRS. 

THUS,  after  the  long  lull  that  had  hap- 
pened in  his  life,  Edgar  found  himself 
deep  in  occupation,  intermingled  in  the  con- 
cerns of  many  different  people.  Arthur 
Arden  had  come  with  him  to  town,  and,  by 
some  strange  operation  of  feeling,  which  it 
is  difficult  to  follow,  this  man,  in  his  wretched- 
ness, clung  to  Edgar,  who  might  almost  be 
supposed  the  means  of  bringing  it  about. 
All  his  old  jealousy,  his  old  enmity,  seemed 
to  have  disappeared.  He  w^ho  had  harshly 
declined  to  admit  that  the  relationship  of 
habit  and  affection  between  his  wife  and  her 
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supposed  brother  must  survive  even  when 
it  was  known  that  no  tie  of  blood  existed 
between  them,  acknowledged  the  fact  now 
without   question,    almost    with    eagerness, 
speaking   to   the   man   he  had   hated,  and 
disowned    all   connection   with,    of    "your 
sister,"  holding  by  him  as  a  link  between 
himself  and  the  wife  he  had  so  nearly  lost. 
This  revolution  was  scarcely  less  wonderful 
than  the  position  in  which  Edgar  found  him- 
self in  respect  to  Clare.     Not  a  reference  to 
their  old  affection  had  come  from  her  lips, 
not  a  word  of  present  regard.      She  had 
scarcely  even   given   him  her  hand  volun- 
tarily; but  she  had  accepted  him  at  once 
and  instinctively  as  her  natural  support,  her 
"next  friend,"  whose  help  and  protection 
she  took  as  a  matter  of  course.    Clare  treated 
him  as  if  his  brotherhood  had  never  been 
questioned,  as   if  he   was  her  natural  and 
legal   defender   and   sustainer:    up   to  this 
moment  she  had  not  even  opened  her  mind 
to  him,  or  told  him  what  she  meant  to  do, 
but  she  had  so  far  accepted  his  guidance, 
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and  still  more  accepted  his  support,  without 
thanking  him  or  asking  him  for  it,  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Edgar  knew  Clare  too  well  to  believe  that 
when  the  marriage  ceremony  should  be  re- 
peated between  her  husband  and  herself — 
which  was  the  next  step  to  be  taken — their 
life  would  simply  flow  on  again  in  the  same 
channel,  as  if  this  tragical  interruption  to  its 
course  had  never  occurred.  This  was  what 
Arthur  Arden  fondly  pictured  to  himself, 
and  a  great  many  floating  intentions  of 
being  a  better  husband,  and  a  better  man, 
after  the  salvation  which  had  suddenly  come 
to  him,  in  the  very  moment  of  his  need, 
were  in  his  mind,  softening  the  man  imper- 
ceptibly by  their  influence.  But  Edgar  did 
not  hope  for  this  ;  he  made  as  little  answer 
as  he  could  to  Arthur's  anticipations  of  the 
future,  to  his  remorseful  desire  to  be  friendly. 

"  After  it's  all  over  you  must  not  drift  out 
of  sight  again, — you  must  come  to  us  when 
you  can,''  Arden  said.  ^^  You've  always  be- 
haved like  a  brick  in  all  circumstances ;  I 
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see  it  now.  You've  been  my  best  friend  in 
this  terrible  business.  I  wish  I  may  never 
have  a  happy  hour  if  I  ever  think  otherwise 
of  you  than  as  Clare's  brother  again." 

All  this  Edgar  did  his  best  to  respond  to, 
but  he  could  not  but  feel  that  Arden's  hopes 
were  fallacies.  Clare  had  given  him  no  in- 
sight into  her  plans,  perhaps,  even,  had  not 
formed  any.  She  had  gone  back  into  the 
house  at  Edgar's  bidding ;  slie  had  dully  ac- 
cepted the  fact  that  the  situation  was  altered, 
and  consented  to  the  private  repetition  of 
her  marriage  ;  but  she  had  never  looked  at 
her  husband,  never  addressed  him ;  and 
Edgar  felt,  with  a  shudder,  that,  though  she 
would  accept  such  atonement  as  was  pos- 
sible, she  was  far,  very  far,  from  having 
arrived  at  the  state  of  mind  which  could 
forgive  the  injury.  That  a  woman  so  deeply 
outraged  should  continue  tranquilly  the 
life  she  had  lived  before  she  was  aware  of 
the  outrage,  was,  he  felt,  impossible.  He 
had  done  what  he  could  to  moderate  Arden's 
expectations   on   this    point,    but   with   no 
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effect ;  and,  as  he  did  not  really  know,  but 
merely  feared,  some  proceeding  on  Clare's 
part  which  should  shatter  the  expected  hap- 
piness of  the  future,  he  held  his  peace,  trans- 
ferring, almost  involuntarily,  a  certain  share 
of  his  sympathy  to  the  guilty  man,  whose 
guilt  was  not  to  escape  retribution. 

Edgar's  next  business  was  with  Mr.  Tot- 
tenham,  who,  all  unaware  of  Harry's  folly, 
showed  to  him,  with  much  pleasure,  and 
some  self-satisfaction,  the  moderate  and 
sensible  letter  of  Mr.  Thornleigh  above  re- 
ferred to,  in  which  he  expressed  his  natural 
regret,  etc.,  but  requested  to  know  what  the 
young  man's  prospects  Avere,  and  what  he 
meant  to  do.  Then  Edgar  produced  once 
more  Lord  New^march's  letter,  and,  in  the 
consultation  which  followed,  almost  forgot, 
for  the  moment,  all  that  was  against  him. 
For  Mr.  Tottenham  thought  it  a  good  open- 
ing enough,  and  began,  with  sanguine  good- 
nature, to  prophesy  that  Edgar  would  soon 
distinguish  himself — that  he  would  be  speed- 
ily raised  from  post  to  post,  and  that,  "  with 
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the  excellent  connections  and  interest  you 
will  have/'  advancement  of  every  kind  would 
be  possible. 

"  Why,  in  yesterday's  Gazette^''  said  Mr. 
Tottenham,  /'no  farther  gone,  there  is  an 
appointment  of  Brown,  Consul-General,  to 
be  Ambassador  somewhere  —  Argentine 
States,  or  something  of  that  sort.  And  why 
should  not  you  do  as  well  as  Brown  ?  A 
capital  opening !  I  should  accept  it  at 
once." 

And  Edgar  did  so  forthwith,  oblivious  of 
the  circumstance  that  the  Consulship,  such 
as  it  was,  the  first  step  upon  the  ladder,  had 
been,  not  offered,  but  simply  suggested  to 
him — nay,  scarcely  even  that.  This  little 
mistake,  however,  was  the  best  thing  that 
could  have  happened  ;  for  Lord  Newmarch, 
though  at  first  deeply  puzzled  and  embar- 
rassed by  the  warm  acceptance  and  thanks 
he  received,  nevertheless  was  ashamed  to 
fall  back  again,  and,  bestirring  himself,  did 
secure  the  appointment  for  his  friend.  It 
was  not  very  great  in  point  of  importance, 
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but  it  was  ideal  in  point  of  situation ;  and 
when,  a  few  days  after,  Edgar  saw  his  name 
gazetted  as  Her  Majesty's  Consul  atSpezzia, 
the  emotions  which  filled  his  mind  were 
those  of  happiness  as  unmingled  as  often 
falls  to  the  lot  of  man.  He  was  full  of 
cares  and  troubles  at  that  particular  moment, 
and  did  not  see  his  way  at  all  clear  before 
him  ;  but  he  suddenl}^  felt  as  a  boat  might 
feel  (if  a  boat  could  feel  anything)  which 
has  been  lying  high  and  dry  ashore,  when 
at  last  the  gentle  persuasion  of  the  sunshiny 
waves  reaches  it,  lifts,  floats  it  off  into  soft, 
delicious  certainty  of  motion  ;  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say,  as  shipwrecked 
sailors  might  feel  when  they  see  their  cob- 
bled boat,  their  one  ark  of  salvation,  float 
strong  and  steady  on  the  treacherous  sea. 
This  was  the  little  ark  of  Edgar's  happier 
fortunes,  and  lo !  at  last  it  was  afloat  ! 

After  he  had  written  his  letter  to  Lord 
Newmarch,  he  went  down  to  Tottenham's, 
from  which  he  had  been  absent  for  a  fort- 
night, to  the  total  neglect  of  Phil's  lessons, 
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and  Lady  Mary's  lectures,  and  everything 
else  that  had  been  important  a  fortnight 
ago.  He  went  by  railway,  and  they  met 
him  at  the  station,  celebrating  his  return  by 
a  friendly  demonstration.  On  the  road  b}^ 
the  green  they  met  Harry,  walking  towards 
Mrs.  Sims'  lodgings.  He  gave  Edgar  a  very 
cold  greeting. 

"  Oh  !  I  did  not  know  you  were  coming 
back,"  he  said,  and  pursued  his  way,  affect- 
ing to  take  a  different  turn,  as  long  as  they 
were  in  sight. 

Harry's  countenance  was  lowering  and 
overcast,  his  address  scarcely  civil.  He  felt 
his  interests  entirely  antagonistic  to  those  of 
his  sister  and  her  betrothed.  The  children 
burst  into  remarks  upon  his  bearishness  as 
they  went  on. 

"  He  was  bearable  at  first,"  said  Phil, 
^'  but  since  you  have  been  away,  and  while 
papa  has  been  away,  he  has  led  us  such  a 
life,  Mr.  Earnshaw." 

'^He  is  always  in  the  village — always, 
always  in  the  village  ;   and  Sibby  says  she 
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liaies  him  !"  cried  little  Moll}- ,  who  was  en- 
thusiastic for  her  last  new  friend. 

''  Hush,  children — don't  gossip,  "  said 
their  mother ;  but  she  too  had  a  cloud  upon 
her  brow. 

Then  Edgar  had  a  long  conversation  with 
Lady  Mary  in  the  conservatory,  under  the 
palm-tree,  while  the  children  had  tea.  He 
told  her  of  all  his  plans  and  prospects,  and 
of  the  Consulship,  upon  which  he  reckoned 
so  confidently,  and  which  did  not,  to  Lady 
Mary's  eyes,  look  quite  so  fine  an  opening 
as  it  seemed  to  her  husband. 

"  Of  course,  then,  we  must  give  you  up," 
she  said,  regretfully ;  "  but  I  think  Lord 
Newmarch  might  have  done  something 
better  for  an  old  friend." 

Something  better  !  The  words  seemed 
idle  words  to  Edgar,  so  well  pleased  was 
he  wdth  his  prospective  appointment.  Then 
he  told  her  of  Mr.  Thornleigh's  letter,  which 
was  so  much  more  gracious  than  he  could 
have  hoped  for ;  and  then  the  cloud  re- 
turned to  Lady  Mary's  brow. 
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'^  I  am  not  at  all  easy  about  Harry,"  she 
said.  ''Mr.  Earnshaw — no,  1  will  call  you 
Edgar,  because  I  have  always  heard  you 
called  Edgar,  and  always  wanted  to  call 
you  so  ;  Edgar,  then — now  don't  thank  me, 
for  it  is  quite  natural — tell  me  one  thing. 
Have  you  any  influence  with  your  cousin  ?" 

"The  doctor?" 

"  No,  not  the  doctor ;  if  I  wanted  any- 
thing of  him,  I  should  ask  it  myself  His 
sister  ;  she  is  a  very  beautiful  young  v/oman, 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  very  sensible  and 
well-behaved,  and  discreet — no  one  can  say 
a  word  against  her;  but  if  you  had  any  influ- 
ence with  her,  as  being  her  cousin " 

"  Is  it  about  Harry?"  asked  Edgar,  anxi- 
ously. 

"  About  Harry  ! — how  do  you  know? — 
have  you  heard  anything?" 

"  Harry  has  told  his  mother,"  said  Edgar ; 
"  they  are  all  in  despair." 

"  Oh  !  I  knew  it !"  cried  Lady  Mary.  "  I 
told  Tom  so,  and  he  would  not  believe  me. 
What,  has  it  come  so  far  as  that,  that  he  has 
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spoken  to  bis  mother?  Then,  innocent  as 
she  looks,  she  must  be  a  designing  creature, 
after  all" 

''  He  may  not  have  spoken  to  her,  though 
he  has  spoken  to  his  mother,"  said  Edgar. 
Was  it  the  spell  of  kindred  blood  working 
in  him  ?  for  he  did  not  like  this  to  be  said 
of  Margaret,  and  instinctively  attempted  to 
defend  her. 

Lady  Mary  shook  her  head. 

"  Do  you  think  any  man  would  be  such 
a  fool  as  to  speak  to  his  parents  before  he 
had  spoken  to  the  woman  ?"  she  said. 
"  One  never  knows  how  such  a  boy  as  Harry 
may  act,  but  I  should  not  have  thought  that 
likely.  However,  you  have  not  answered 
my  question.  Do  you  think  you  have  any 
influence,  being  her  cousin,  over  her  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  her,"  said  Edgar.  "  I 
have  only  spoken  to  her  once." 

Would  this  be  sufficient  defence  for  him  ? 
he  w^ondered,  or  must  he  hear  himself  again 
appealed  to,  to  interfere  in  another  case  so 
like  his  own  ? 
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"That  is  very  unfortunate,"  said  Lady 
Mar}^,  with  a  sigh ;  but,  happily  for  him, 
she  there  left  the  subject.  "  I  cannot  say  that 
she  has  ever  given  him  any  encouragement," 
she  said  presently,  in  a  subdued  tone.  Mar- 
garet had  gained  her  point ;  she  was  acquit- 
ted of  this  sin,  at  least ;  but  Lady  Mary 
pronounced  the  acquittal  somewhat  grudg- 
ingly. Perhaps,  when  a  young  man  is  in- 
tent upon  making  a  foolish  marriage,  it  is 
the  best  comfort  to  his  parents  and  friends 
to  be  able  to  feel  that  she  is  artful  and  de- 
signing, and  has  led  the  poor  boy  away. 

Edgar  went  out  next  morning  to  see  his 
cousins  ;  he  announced  his  intention  at  the 
breakfast-table,  to  make  sure  of  no  encoun- 
ter with  poor  Harry,  who  was  flighty  and 
unpleasant  in  manner,  and  seemed  to  have 
some  wish  to  fix  a  quarrel  upon  him.  Harry 
looked  up  quickly,  as  if  about  to  speak,  but 
changed  his  mind,  and  said  nothing.  And 
Edgar  went  his  way — hoping  the  doctor 
might  not  be  gone  upon  his  round  of  visits, 
yet  hoping  he  might ;  not  wishing  to  see  Mar- 
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garet,  and  yet  wishing  to  see  her — in  a  most 
uncomfortable  and  painful  state  of  mind.  To 
his  partial  surprise  and  partial  relief,  he  met 
her  walking  along  the  green  towards  the 
avenue  with  her  little  girl.  It  was  impos- 
sible not  to  admire  her  grace,  her  beautiful, 
half-pathetic  countenance,  and  the  gentle 
maternity  of  the  beautiful  young  woman 
never  separate  from  the  beautiful  child,  who 
clung  to  her  with  a  fondness  and  depend- 
ence which  no  indifferent  mother  ever  earns. 
She  greeted  Edgar  with  the  sudden  smile 
which  was  like  sunshine  on  her  face,  and 
held  out  her  hand  to  him  with  frank  sweet- 
ness. 

"I  am  very  glad  you  have  come  back," 
she  said.  "  It  has  been  unfortunate  for  us 
your  being  away." 

"  Only  unfortunate  for  me,  I  thir.k,"  said 
Edgar,  '*  for  you  seem  to  have  made  friends 
with  my  friends  as  much  as  if  I  had  been 
here  to  help  it  on.  Is  this  Sibby?  I 
have  heard  of  nothing  but  Sibby  since  I  came 
back." 
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"Lady  Mary  has  been  very  kind,"  said 
Margaret,  with,  he  thought,  a  faint  flush 
over  her  pale,  pretty  cheek. 

"  And.  you  like  the  place  ?  And  Dr. 
Charles  has  got  acquainted  with  his  patients?" 

"My  brother  would  like  to  tell  you  all 
that  himself,"  said  Margaret;  "but  I  want 
to  speak  to  you  of  Loch  Arroch,  and  of  the 
old  house,  and  dear  granny.  Did  you  know 
that  she  was  ill  again  ?" 

Margaret  looked  at  him  with  her  beauti- 
ful eyes  full  of  tears.  Edgar  was  not  for  a 
moment  unfaithful  to  his  Gussy,  but  after 
that  look  I  believe  he  would  have  dared 
heaven  and  earth,  and  Mr.  Thornleigh, 
rather  than  interfere  with  anything  upon 
which  this  lovely  creature  had  set  her  heart. 
Could  it  be  that  she  had  set  her  heart  on 
Harry  Thornleigh,  he  asked  himself  wdth  a 
groan  ? 

"No,"  he  said;  "they  write  to  me  very 
seldom.     When  did  you  hear  ?" 

^'  Mr.  Earnshaw,  I  have  had  a  letter  this 
morning — it   has   shaken  me  very   much," 
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said  Margaret.  ''Will  you  come  to  the 
cottage  with  me  till  I  tell  you  ?  Do  you 
remember  ? — but  you  could  not  remember 
— it  was  before  your  time." 

^*  What  ? — I  may  have  heard  of  it — some- 
thing Avhich  agitates  you  ?" 

"Not  painfully."  said  Margaret,  with  a 
faltering  voice  and  unsteady  smile  ;  "  gladly, 
if  I  could  put  faith  in  it.  Jeanie  had  a 
brother  that  was  lost  at  sea,  or  we  thought 
he  was  lost.  It  was  his  loss  that  made  her 
so — ill ;  and  she  took  you  for  him — you  are 
like  him,  Mr.  Earnshaw.  Well,'^  said  Mar- 
garet, two  tears  dropping  out  of  her  eyes, 
"they  have  had  a  letter — he  is  not  dead,  he 
is  perhaps  coming  home." 

"What  has  become  of  him,  then? — and 
why  did  he  never  send  word  ?"  cried  Edgar. 
"How  heartless,  how  cruel !" 

Margaret  laid  her  hand  softly  on  his  arm. 

"  Ah  !  you  must  not  say  that !''  she  cried. 
"Sailors  do  not  think  so  much  of  staying 
away  a  year  or  two.  He  was  shipwrecked, 
and  lost  everything,  and  he  could  not  come 
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home  in  his  poverty  upon  granny.  Oh  !  if 
we  were  all  as  thoughtful  as  that !  Mr. 
Earnshaw,  sailors  are  not  just  to  be  judged 
like  other  men." 

^'He  might  have  killed  his  poor  little 
sister !"  cried  Edgar,  indignantly  ;  "  that  is 
a  kind  of  conduct  for  which  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy.    And  granny,  as  you  call  her " 

"  Ah  !  you  never  learnt  to  call  her  granny," 
said  Margaret,  with  animation.  ^'Dear 
granny  has  never  been  strong  since  her  last 
attack — the  shock,  though  it  was  joy,  was 
hard  upon  her.  And  she  was  afraid  for 
Jeanie ;  but  Jeanie  has  stood  it  better  than 
finybody  could  hope ;  and  perhaps  he  is 
there  now,"  said  Margaret,  with  once 
more  the  tears  falling  suddenly  from  her 
eyes. 

"  You  know  him?"  said  Edgar. 

"  Oh !  hioiu  him  !  I  knew  him  like  my 
own  heart !"  cried  Margaret,  a  flush  of  sud- 
den colour  spreading  over  her  pale  face. 
She  did  not  look  up,  but  kept  her  eyes  upon 
the  ground,  going  softly  along  by  Edgar's 
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side,  her  beautiful  face  full  of  emotion. 
"  He  would  not  write  till  he  had  gained 
back  asain  what  was  lost.  He  is  coraincf 
home  captain  of  his  ship,"  she  said,  with  an 
indescribable  soft  triumph. 

At  that  moment  a  weight  was  lifted  off 
Edsar's  mind — it  was  as  when  the  clouds 
suddenly  break,  and  the  sun  bursts  forth. 
He  too  could  have  broken  forth  into  soncrs 
or  shoutings,  to  express  his  sense  of  release. 
"  I  am  glad  that  everything  is  ending  so 
happily,"  he  said,  in  a  subdued  tone.  He 
did  not  trust  himself  to  look  at  her,  any 
more  than  Margaret  could  trust  herself  to 
look  at  him.  When  they  reached  the  cot- 
tage, she  went  in,  and  got  her  letter,  and 
put  it  into  his  hand  to  read ;  while  she  her- 
self played  with  Sibby,  throwing  her  ball 
for  her,  entering  into  the  child's  glee  with 
all  the  lightness  of  a  joyful  heart.  Edgar 
could  not  but  look  at  her,  between  the 
lines  of  Jeanie's  simple  letter.  He  seemed 
to  himself  so  well  able  to  read  the  story, 
and   to   understand   what    Margaret's    soft 
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blush  and  subdued  excitement  of  happiness 
meant. 

And  yet  Harry  Thornleigh  was  still  un- 
dismissed, and  hoped  to  win  her.  He  met 
him  as  he  himself  returned  to  the  house. 
Harry  was  still  uncivil,  and  had  barely  ac- 
knowledged Edgars  presence  at  breakfast ; 
but  he  stopped  him  now,  almost  with  a 
threatening  look. 

"  Look  here,  Earnshaw,"  he  said,  ''  I 
daresay  they  told  you  what  is  in  my  mind. 
I  daresay  they  tried  to  set  you  over  me  as 
a  spy.  Don't  you  think  I'll  bear  it.  I  don't 
mean  to  be  tricked  out  of  my  choice  by  any 
set  of  women,  and  I  have  made  my  choice 
now." 

"  Do  you  know  you  are  mighty  uncivil  ?" 
said  Edgar.  "  If  you  had  once  thought  of 
what  you  were  saying,  3^ou  would  not  ven- 
ture upon  such  a  word  as  spy  to  me." 

"  Venture  !"  cried  the  young  man.  Then, 
calming  himself,  *'I  didn't  mean  it — of  course 
I  beg  your  pardon.  But  these  women  are 
enough  to   drive  a  man  frantic ;  and  I've 
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made  my  choice,  let  them  do  what  they 
will,  and  let  my  father  rave  as  much  as  he 
pleases." 

^' This  is  not  a  matter  which  I  can  enter 
into,"  said  Edgar;  "but  just  one  w^ord. 
Does  the  lady  know  how  far  you  have 
gone  ? — and  has  she  made  her  choice  as  well 
as  you  ?" 

Harry's  face  lighted  up,  then  grew  dark 
and  pale. 

"  I  thought  so  once,"  he  said,  "  but  now  1 
cannot  tell.  She  is  as  chancreable  as — as  all 
women  are,"  he  broke  off,  with  a  forced 
laugh.     "It's  their  way." 

Edgar  did  not  see  Harry  again  till  after 
dinner,  and  then  he  was  stricken  with  sym- 
pathy to  see  how  ill  he  looked.  What  had 
happened?  But  there  was  no  time  or 
opportunity  to  inquire  what  had  happened 
to  him.  That  evening  the  mail  brought  him 
a  letter  from  Robert  Campbell,  atLoch  Arroch 
Head,  begging  him,  if  he  wanted  to  see  his 
grandmother  alive,  to  come  at  once.  She 
was  very  ill,  and  it  was  not  possible  that  she 
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could  live  more  than  a  day  or  two.  He 
made  his  arrangements  instantly  to  go  to 
her,  starting  next  morning,  for  he  was  al- 
ready too  late  to  catch  the  night  mail. 
When  he  set  out  at  break  of  day,  in  order 
to  be  in  time  for  the  early  train  from 
London,  he  found  Margaret  already  at  the 
station.  She  had  been  summoned  also.  He 
had  written  the  night  before  a  hurried  note 
to  Gussy,  announcing  his  sudden  call  to  Loch 
Arroch,  but  he  was  not  aware  then  that  he 
was  to  have  companionship  on  his  journey. 
He  put  his  cousin  into  the  carriage,  not  ill- 
pleased  to  have  her  company,  and  then, 
leaving  many  misconceptions  behind  him, 
hurried  away,  to  wind  up  in  Scotland  one 
portion  of  his  strangely-mingled  life. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


MARGARET. 


THE  relations  between  Harry  Thornleigh 
and  Margaret  had  never  come  to  any- 
distinct  explanation.  They  had  known  each 
other  not  much  more  than  a  fortniorht,  which 
was  quite  reason  enough,  on  Margaret's  side, 
at  least,  for  holding  back  all  explanation, 
and  discouraging  rather  than  helping  on  the 
too  eager  young  lover. 

During  all  the  time  of  Edgar's  absence, 
it  would  be  useless  to  deny  that  Harry's  de- 
votion suggested  very  clearly  to  the  penni- 
less young  widow,  the  poor  doctor's  sister, 
such  an  advancement  in  life  as  midit  well 
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have  turned  any  woman's  head.  She  who 
had  nothing,  who  had  to  make  a  hard  fight 
to  get  the  ends  to  meet  for  the  doctor  and 
herself,  who  had  for  years  exercised  all  the 
shifts  of  genteel  poverty,  and  who,  before 
that,  had  been  trained  to  a  homely  life  any- 
thing but  genteel — had  suddenly  set  open  to 
her  the  gates  of  that  paradise  of  wealth,  and 
rank,  and  luxury,  which  is  all  the  more 
ecstatic  to  the  poor  for  being  unknown. 
She,  too,  might  "ride  in  her  carriage,"  might 
wear  diamonds,  might  go  to  Court,  might 
live  familiarly  with  the  great  people  of  the 
land,  like  Lady  Mary,  she  who  had  been 
bred  at  the  Castle  Farm  on  Loch  Arroch, 
and  had  known  what  it  was  to  "  supper  the 
beasts,"  and  milk  the  kye ;  she  who  had  not 
disdained  the  household  work  of  her  own 
little  house,  in  the  days  of  the  poor 
young  Glasgow  clerk  whom  she  had  mar- 
ried. There  had  been  some  natural  taste  for 
elegance  in  the  brother  and  sister,  both 
handsome  young  people,  which  had  de- 
veloped into  gentility  by  reason  of  his  pro- 
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fession,  and  their  escape  from  all  the  associa- 
tions of  home,  where  no  one  could  have  been 
deceived  as  to  their  natural  position.  But 
Dr.  Charles  had  made  no  money  anywhere  ; 
he  had  nothing^  but  debts ;  though  from 
the  moment  when  he  had  taken  his  beautiful 
sister  to  be  his  housekeeper  and  companion, 
he  had  gradually  risen  in  pretension  and 
aim.  Their  transfer  to  England,  a  step 
which  always  sounds  very  grand  in  homely 
Scotch  ears,  had  somehow  dazzled  the  whole 
kith  and  kin.  Even  Robert  Campbell,  at 
Loch  Arroch  Head,  had  been  induced  to 
draw  his  cautious  purse,  and  contribute  to 
this  new  establishment.  And  now  the  first 
fruits  of  the  venture  hung  golden  on  the 
bough — Margaret  had  but  to  put  forth  her 
hand  and  pluck  them ;  na}',  she  had  but  to 
be  passive,  and  receive  them  in  her  lap. 
She  had  held  Harry  back  from  a  premature 
declaration  of  his  sentiments,  but  she  had 
done  this  so  sweetly  that  Harry  had  been 
but  more  and  more  closely  enveloped  in  her 
toils ;  and  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that 
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his  passion  was  to  be  allowed  to  ripen,  and 
that  finally  she  would  accept  him,  and  reign 
like  a  princess,  and  live  like  Lady  Mary, 
surrounded  by  all  the  luxuries  which  w^ere 
sweet  to  her  soul. 

It  is  not  necessary,  because  one  is  born  poor, 
that  one  should  like  the  conditions  of  that  low- 
ly estate,  or  have  no  taste  for  better  things. 
On  the  contrary,  Margaret  was  born  with  a 
love  of  all  that  was  soft,  and  warm,  and 
easy,  and  luxurious.  She  loved  these  things 
and  prized  them  ;  she  felt  it  in  her  to  be  a 
great  lady ;  her  gentle  mind  was  such  that 
she  would  have  made  an  excellent  princess, 
all  the  more  sweet,  gracious,  and  good  the 
less  she  was  crossed,  and  the  more  she  had 
her  own  way. 

I  am  disposed  to  think,  for  my  own  part, 
that  for  every  individual  who  is  mellowed 
and  softened  by  adversity,  there  are  at  least 
ten  in  the  world  whom  prosperity  would 
mollify  and  bring  to  perfection ;  but  then 
that  latter  process  of  development  is  more 
difficult   to   attain   to.      Margaret  felt  that 
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it  was  within  her  reach.  She  would  have 
done  nothing  unwomanly  to  secure  her 
lover ;  nay,  has  it  not  been  already  said  that 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  be  doubly 
prudent,  and  to  put  it  in  no  one's  power  to 
say  that  she  had  ^' given  him  encourage- 
ment?" But  with  that  modest  reserve, 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  Harry's 
happiness  and  her  own.  In  her  heart  she 
had  already  consented,  and  regarded  the 
barccain  as  concluded.  She  would  have 
made  him  a  very  sweet  wife,  and  Harry 
would  have  been  happy.  No  doubt  he  was 
sufficiently  a  man  of  the  world  to  have  felt 
a  sharp  twinge  sometimes,  when  his  wife's 
family  was  brought  in  question ;  but  he 
thought  nothing  of  that  in  his  hot  love,  and 
I  believe  she  would  have  made  him  so  good 
a  wife,  and  been  so  sweet  to  Harry,  that  this 
drawback  vv^ould  have  detracted  very  little 
from  his  happiness. 

So  things  were  going  on,  ripening  pleas- 
antly towards  a  denouement  which  could  not 
be  very  far  off,  when  that  unlucky  letter 
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arrived  from  Loch  Arroch,  touching  the 
re-appearance  of  Jeanie's  brother,  the  lost 
sailor,  who  had  been  Margaret's  first  love. 
This  letter  upset  her,  poor  soul,  amid  all  her 
plans  and  hopes.  If  it  had  not,  however, 
unluckily  happened  that  the  arrival  of  Edgar 
coincided  with  her  receipt  of  the  letter, 
and  that  both  together  were  followed  by 
the  expedition  to  Loch  Arroch,  to  the 
grandmother's  deathbed,  I  believe  the 
sailor's  return  would  only  have  caused  a 
little  tremulousness  in  Margaret's  resolution, 
a  momentary  shadow  upon  her  sweet  recep- 
tion of  Harry,  but  that  nothing  more  w^ould 
have  followed,  and  all  would  have  gone 
well.  Dear  reader,  forgive  me  if  I  say  all 
would  have  gone  well ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth, 
though  it  was  so  much  against  Edgar's  inte- 
rests, and  though  it  partook  of  the  character 
of  a  mercenary  match,  and  of  everything 
that  is  most  repugnant  to  romance,  I  can- 
not help  feeling  a  little  pang  of  regret  that 
any  untoward  accident  should  have  come  in 
Margaret's  way.     Probably  the  infusion  of 
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her  20od,  wholesome  Scotch  blood,  her 
good  sense,  and  her  unusual  beauty,  would 
have  done  a  great  deal  more  good  to  the 
Thornleigh  race  than  a  Right  Honourable 
grandfather ;  and  she  would  have  made  such 
a  lovely  great  lady,  and  would  have  enjoyed 
her  greatness  so  much  (far  more  than  any 
Lady  Mary  ever  could  enjoy  it),  and  been 
so  good  a  Vv^ife,  and  so  sweet  a  mother ! 
That  she  should  give  up  all  this  at  the  first 
returning  thrill  of  an  old  love,  is  perhaps 
very  much  more  poetical  and  elevating; 
but  I  who  write  am  not  so  young  or  so 
romantic  as  I  once  was,  and  I  confess  that 
I  look  upon  the  interruption  of  the  story, 
which  was  so  clearly  tending  towards  an- 
other end,  with  a  crreat  deal  of  reejret.  Even 
Edgar,  when  he  found  her  ready  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Scotland,  felt  a  certain  excite- 
ment which  w^as  not  unminded  with  recrret. 
He  felt  by  instinct  that  Harry's  hopes  were 
over,  and  this  thoudit  crave  him  a  crreat 
sense  of  personal  comfort  and  relief.  It 
chased  aw^ay  the  difficulties  out  of  his  own 
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way ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  could  not  but 
ask  himself  what  was  the  inducement  for 
which  she  was  throwing  away  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  Harry  Thornleigh  could  give 
her? — the  love  of  a  rough  sailor,  captain 
at  the  best,  of  a  merchant-ship,  who  had 
been  so  little  thoughtful  of  his  friends  as  to 
leave  them  three  or  four  years  without  any 
news  of  him,  and  who  probably  loved  her 
no  longer,  if  he  had  ever  loved  her.  It 
was  all  to  Edgar's  advantage  that  she  should 
come  away  at  this  crisis,  and  what  was  it  to 
him  if  she  threw  her  life  away  for  a  fancy  ? 
But  Edgar  had  never  been  in  the  way  of 
thinking  of  himself  only,  and  the  mingled 
feelings  in  his  mind  found  utterance  in  a 
vague  warning.  He  did  not  know  either 
her  or  her  circumstances  well  enough  to 
venture  upon  more  plain  speech. 

"  Do  you  think  you  are  right  to  leave 
your  brother  just  at  this  moment,  when  he 
is  settlin^r  down  ?"  Edc^ar  said. 

A  little  cloud  rose  upon  Margaret's  face. 
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Did  not  she  know  better  than  anyone  how 
foolish  it  was  ? 

"Ah  !"  she  said,  "  but  if  granny  is  dying, 
as  they  say,  I  must  see  her,"  and  the  ready 
tears  sprung  to  her  eyes. 

Edgar  was  so  touched  by  her  looks,  that, 
though  it  was  dreadfully  against  his  own 
interest,  he  tried  again. 

"  Of  all  the  women  in  the  world,"  he 
said,  '*  she  is  the  most  considerate,  the  most 
understanding.  It  is  a  long  and  an  expen- 
sive journey,  and  your  life,  she  would  say, 
is  of  more  importance  than  her  dying." 

He  ventured  to  look  her  in  the  face  as  he 
spoke  these  words,  and  Margaret  grew 
crimson  under  his  gaze. 

"  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  affect  my  life, 
if  I  am  away  for  a  week  or  two,"  she  said 
lightly,  yet  with  a  tone  which  shov.-ed  him 
that  her  mind  was  made  up.  Perhaps  he 
thought  she  was  prudently  retiring  to  be 
quit  of  Harry — perhaps  withdrawing  from 
a  position  which  became  untenable  ;  or 
why  might  it  not  be   pure    gratitude    and 
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love  to  the  only  mother  she  had  known  in 
her  life?  Anyhow,  whatever  might  be  the 
reason,  there  was  no  more  to  be  said. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  feelings 
of  Harry  Thornleigh,  when  he  found  that 
Margaret  had  gone  away,  and  gone  with 
Edgar.  He  came  back  to  Lady  Mary  rav- 
ing and  w^hite  with  rage,  to  pour  out  upon 
her  the  first  outburst  of  his  passion. 

"  The  villain  ! — the  traitor  ! — the  low, 
sneaking  rascal  !"  Harry  cried,  foaming. 
''  He  has  made  a  catspaw  of  Gussy  and  a 
fool  of  me.  We  might  have  known  it  was 
all  a  lie  and  pretence.  He  has  carried  her 
off  under  our  very  eyes." 

Even  Lady  Mary  was  staggered,  strong 
as  was  her  faith  in  Edgar  ;  and  Harry  left 
her  doubtful,  and  not  knowing  what  to 
make  of  so  strange  a  story,  and  rushed  up 
to  town,  to  carry  war  and  devastation  into 
his  innocent  family.  He  went  to  Berke- 
ley Square,  and  flung  open  the  door  of  the 
morning- room,  where  they  were  all  seated, 
and  tlirew  himself  among  them  like  a  thun- 
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derbolt.  Gussy  had  received  Edgar  s  note 
a  little  while  before,  and  she  had  been 
musing  over  it,  pensive,  not  quite  happy, 
not  quite  pleased,  and  saying  to  herself 
how  very  wrong  and  how  very  foolish  she 
was.  Of  course,  if  his  old  raother  were  dy- 
ing, he  roust  go  to  her — he  had  no  choice  ; 
but  Gussy,  after  waiting  so  long  for  him, 
and  proving  herself  so  exceptionally  faith- 
ful, felt  that  she  had  a  certain  right  to  Ed- 
gar's company  now,  and  to  have  him  by  her 
side,  all  the  more  that  Lady  Augusta  had 
protested  that  she  did  not  think  it  would 
be  right  to  permit  it  in  the  unsettled  state 
of  his  circumstances,  and  of  the  engagement 
generally.  To  have  your  mother  hesitate, 
and  declare  that  she  does  not  think  she 
ought  to  admit  him,  and  then  to  have  your 
lover  abstain  from  asking  admission,  is  hard 
upon  a  girl.  Lord  Granton  (though,  to  be 
sure,  he  was  a  very  young  man,  with  no- 
thing to  do)  was  dangling  constantly  about 
little  Mary;  and  Gussy  felt  that  Edgar's 
many  businesses,  which  led  him  here,  and 
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led  him  there,  altogether  out  of  her  way, 
were  inopportune,  to  say  the  least. 

Harry  assailed  his  mother  fiercely,  without 
breath  or  pause.  He  accused  her  of  send- 
ing "  that  fellow  "  down  to  Tottenham's,  on 
purpose  to  interfere  with  him,  to  be  a  spy 
upon  him,  to  ruin  all  his  hopes. 

"I  have  seen  a  change  since  ever  he 
came  !"  he  cried  wildly.  "If  it  is  your 
doing,  mother,  I  will  never  forgive  you ! 
Don't  think  I  am  the  sort  of  man  to  take 
such  a  thing  without  resenting  it !  When 
you  see  me  going  to  the  devil,  you  will 
know  whose  fault  it  is.  Her  fault  ? — no,  she 
has  been  deceived.  You  have  sent  that 
fellow  down  upon  her  with  his  devilish 
tongue,  to  persuade  her  and  delude  her. 
It  is  he  that  has  taken  her  away.  No,  it 
is  not  her  fault,  it  is  your  fault!"  cried 
Harry.  "  I  should  have  grown  a  good  man. 
I  should  have  given  up  everything  she  did 
not  like  ;  and  now  you  have  made  up  some 
devilish  conspiracy,  and  you  have  taken  her 
away." 
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"  Harry,  do  you  remember  that  you  are 
talking  to  your  mother?"  cried  Lady  Au- 
gusta, with  trembling  lips. 

"  My  mother  !  A  mother  helps  one, 
loves  one,  makes  things  easy  for  one !"  he 
cried.  ''  That's  the  ordinary  view.  Excuses 
vou,  and  does  her  best  for  vou,  not  her 
worst ;  when  you  take  up  3'our  rule  as  you 
ousfht,  I'll  take  mine.  But  since  vou Ve 
set  vour  mind  on  thwartinof,  deceivimr,  in- 
juring  me  in  my  best  hopes !"  cried  Harry, 
white  with  racre,  ''stealim^  from  me  the 
blessinsj  I  had  almost  grot,  that  I  would  have 
got,  had  you  stopped  your  d — d  inter- 
ference !" 

His  voice  broke  here  ;  he  had  not  meant 
to  go  so  far.  As  a  gentleman  at  least,  he 
ought,  he  knew,  to  use  no  oath  to  ladies ; 
but  poor  Harry  was  beside  himself  He 
stopped  short,  half-appalled,  half-satisfied 
that  he  had  spoken  his  mind. 

"  Harry,  how  dare  you  ?"  cried  Gussy, 
facing  him.  "  Do  you  not  see  how  you  are 
wounding  mamma?     Has  there  ever  been 
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a  time  when  she  has  not  stood  up  for  you  ? 
And  now  because  she  is  grieved  to  think 
that  you  are  going  to  ruin  yourself,  un- 
willing that  you  should  throw  yourself 
away " 

"All  this  comes  beautifully  from  you!" 
cried  Harry,  with  a  sneer — "  you  who  have 
never  thought  of  throwing  yourself  away. 
But  I  am  sorry  for  you,  Gussy.  I  don't 
triumph  over  you.  You  have  been  taken 
in,  poor  girl,  the  worst  of  the  two !" 

Gussy  was  shaken  for  the  moment  by  his 
change  of  tone,  by  his  sudden  compassion. 
She  felt  as  if  the  ground  had  suddenly  been 
cut  from  under  her  feet,  and  a  dizzy  sense 
of  insecurity  came  over  her.  She  looked  at 
her  mother,  half  frightened,  not  knowing 
what  to  think  or  say. 

"  When  you  have  come  to  your  senses, 
Harry,  you  will  perhaps  tell  us  the  meaning 
of  this!"  cried  Lady  Augusta.  "  Girls,  it  is 
time  for  you  to  keep  your  appointment  with 
EHse.  Ada  will  go  with  you  to-day,  for  I 
don't  feel  quite  well.     If  you  have  anything 
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to  say  to  me  another  time,"  she  added  with 
dignity,  addressing  her  son,  "  especially  if  it 
is  of  a  violent  description,  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  wait  until  Mary  has  left  the 
room.  I  do  not  choose  that  she  should 
carry  away  into  her  new  family  the  recol- 
lection of  brutality  at  home." 

Lady  Augusta's  grand  manner  was  known 
in  the  household.  Poor  Gussy,  though  sad 
and  sorry  enough,  found  it  difficult  to  keep 
from  a  laug;h  in  which  there  would  have 
been  but  little  mirth.  But  Harry's  per- 
ceptions were  not  so  lively,  or  his  sense  of 
the  ridiculous  so  strong.  He  was  somehow 
cowed  by  the  idea  of  his  little  sister  carry- 
ing a  recollection  of  brutality  into  so  new  and 
splendid  a  connection  as  the  Marquis  of 
Hauteville's  magnificent  family. 

"  Oh,  bosh  !"  he  said  ;  but  it  was  almost 
under  his  breath.  And  then  he  told  them 
of  Edgar's  departure  from  Tottenham's,  and 
of  the  discovery  he  had  made  that  Margaret 
had  gone  too.  "You  set  him  on,  I  suppose, 
to  cross  me,"  said  Harry;  '^because  I  let  you 
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know  there  was  one  woman  in  the  world 
I  could  fancy — therefore  you  set  him  on  to 
take  her  from  me." 

"  Oh  !  Harry,  how  can  you  say  so  ?  / 
set  him  on !"  cried  Lady  Augusta.  "  What 
you  are  telling  me  is  all  foolishness.  You 
are  both  of  you  frightening  yourselves  about 
nothing.  If  there  is  anyone  dying,  and  they 
were  sent  for,  there  is  no  harm  in  two  cousins 
travelling  together.  Harry,  did  this  lady — 
know  what  3^our  feelings  were  ?" 

^'I  suppose,"  said  Harry,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  "  women  are  not  such  fools  but 
that  they  must  know." 

"  Then  you  had  said  nothing  to  her  ?" 
said  his  mother,  pursuing  the  subject.  Per- 
haps she  permitted  a  little  gleam  of  triumph 
to  appear  in  her  eye,  for  he  jumped  up  in- 
stantly, more  excited  than  ever. 

"  I  am  going  after  them,"  he  said.  "  I  don't 
mean  to  be  turned  off  without  an  answer. 
Whether  she  has  me  or  not,  she  shall  decide 
herself;  it  shall  not  be  done  by  any  plot 
against  us.  This  is  what  you  drive  me  to,  with 
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your  underhand  ways.  I  shall  not  wait  a  day 
longer.     I'll  go  down  to  Scotland  to-night." 

"  Do  not  say  anything  to  him,  Gussy," 
cried  Lady  Augusta.  "  Let  him  accuse  his 
mother  and  sister  of  underhand  ways,  if  he 
likes.  And  you  can  go,  sir,  if  you  please, 
on  your  mad  errand.  If  the  woman  is  a 
lady,  she  will  know  what  to  think  of  your 
suspicions.     If  she  is  not  a  lady " 

"  What  then  ?"  he  cried,  in  high  wrath. 

*'  Probably  she  will  accept  you,"  said 
Lady  Augusta,  pale  and  grand.  ''  I  do  not 
understand  the  modes  of  action  of  such 
people.  You  will  have  had  your  way,  in 
any  case — and  then  you  \7ill  hear  what  your 
father  has  to  say." 

Harry  flung  out  of  the  house  furious.  He 
was  very  unhappy,  poor  fellow !  He  was 
chilled  and  cast  down,  in  spite  of  himself,  by 
his  mother's  speech.  Why  should  he  follow 
Margaret  as  if  he  suspected  her  ?  What  right 
had  he  to  interfere  with  her  actions  ?  If  he 
went  he  might  be  supposed  to  insult  her — • 
if  he  stayed  he  should  lose  her.     What  was 
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he  to  do?  Poor  Harry! — if  Dr.  Murray 
had  not  been  so  obnoxious  to  him,  I  think 
he  would  have  confided  his  troubles  to,  and 
asked  advice  from,  Margaret's  brother ;  but 
Dr.  Charles  had  replied  to  his  inquiry  with 
a  confidential  look,  and  a  smile  which  made 
him  furious. 

"  She  will  be  back  in  a  week  or  two.  I 
am  not  afraid  just  now,  in  present  circum- 
stances, that  she  will  forsake  me  for  long," 
he  had  said.  ''  We  shall  soon  have  her  back 
again." 

We  ! — whom  did  the  fellow  mean  by  we  ? 
Harry  resolved  on  the  spot  that,  if  she  ever 
became  his  wife,  she  should  give  up  this  cad 
of  a  brother.  Which  I  am  glad  to  say,  for 
her  credit,  was  a  thing  that  Margaret  would 
never  have  consented  to  do. 

But  the  Thornleigh  family  was  not  happy 
that  day.  Gussy,  though  she  had  never 
doubted  Edgar  before,  yet  felt  cold  shivers 
of  uncertainty  shoot  through  her  heart  now. 
Margaret  was  beautiful,  and  almost  all 
women   exaggerate   the  power   of  beauty. 
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They  give  up  instinctively  before  it,  with  a 
conviction,  which  is  so  general  as  to  be  part 
of  the  feminine  creed,  that  no  man  can  resist 
that  magic  power.  No  doubt  Edgar  meant 
to  do  what  was  best ;  no  doubt,  she  said  to 
herself,  that  in  his  heart  he  was  true — but 
with  a  lovely  woman  there,  so  lovely,  and 
with  claims  upon  his  kindness,  who  could 
wonder  if  he  went  astray  ?  And  this  poor 
little  scanty  note  which  advised  Gussy  of  his 
necessary  absence,  said  not  a  word  about 
Margaret.  She  read  it  over  and  over  again, 
finding  it  each  time  less  satisfactory.  At 
the  first  reading  it  had  been  disappointing, 
but  nothing  more;  now  it  seemed  cold,  un- 
necessarily hurried,  careless.  She  contrasted 
it  with  a  former  one  he  had  written  to  her, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  that  no  impartial  eye 
could  mistake  the  difference.  She  sympa- 
thized with  her  brother,  and  yet  she  envied 
him,  for  he  was  a  man,  and  could  go  and 
discover  what  was  false  and  what  was  true  ; 
but  she  had  to  wait  and  be  patient,  and 
betray   to   no    one   what  was   the    matter, 
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though  her  heart  might  be  breaking — yes, 
though  her  heart  might  be  breaking  !  For, 
after  all,  might  it  not  be  said  that  it  was  she 
who  made  the  first  overtures  to  Edgar,  not 
he  to  her  ?  It  might  be  pity  only  for  her 
long  constancy  that  had  drawn  him  to  her, 
and  the  sight  of  this  woman's  beautiful  face 
might  have  melted  away  that  false  sentiment. 
When  the  thoughts  once  fall  to  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe as  this,  the  velocity  with  which 
they  go  (does  not  science  say  so  ?)  doubles 
moment  by  moment.  I  cannot  tell  you  to 
what  a  pitch  of  misery  Gussy  had  worn  her« 
self  before  the  end  of  that  long — terribly 
long,  silent,  and  hopeless  Spring  day. 
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LOCH  ARROCH  ONCE  MORE. 

EDGAR  and  Margaret  (accompanied,  as 
she  always  was,  by  her  child)  arrived 
at  Loch  Arroch  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
second  day.  They  were  compelled  to  stay  in 
Glasgow  all  night — she  with  friends  she  had 
there,  he  in  an  inn.  It  was  a  rainy,  melan- 
choly morning  when  they  got  into  the 
steamer,  and  crossed  the  broad  Clyde,  and 
wound  upward  among  the  hills  to  Loch 
Arroch  Head,  where  Robert  Campbell,  with 
an  aspect  of  formal  solemnity,  waited  with 
his  gig  to  drive  them  to  the  farm. 

"  You're  in  time — oh  ay,  you're  in  time ; 
but  little  more,"  he  said,  and  went  on  at 
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intervals  in  a  somewhat  solemn  monologue, 
as  they  drove  down  the  side  of  the  grey 
and  misty  loch,  mider  dripping  cloaks  and 
umbrellas.  "  She's  been  failing  ever  since  the 
new  year,"  he  said.  ^'  It's  no  to  be  wondered 
at,  at  her  age ;  neither  should  we  sorrow, 
as  them  that  are  without  hope.  She's  lived 
a  good  and  useful  life,  and  them  that  shp 
brought  into  the  world  have  been  enabled  to 
smoothe  her  path  out  of  it.  We've  nothing 
to  murmur  at ;  she'll  be  real  glad  to  see 
you  both — you,  Marg'ret,  and  you,  Mr. 
Edgar.  Often  does  she  speak  of  you.  It's 
a  blessing  of  Providence  that  her  life  has 
been  spared  since  the  time  last  Autumn 
when  we  all  thought  she  was  going.  She's 
had  a  real  comfortable  evening  time,  with 
the  light  in  it,  poor  old  granny,  as  she  had 
a  right  to,  if  any  erring  mortal  can  be  said 
to  have  a  right.  And  now,  there's  Willie 
restored,  that  was  thought  to  be  dead  and 
gone." 

''Has  Willie   come   back?"  asked   Mar- 
garet hastily. 
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"  He's  expected,"  said  Robert  Campbell, 
with  a  curious  dryness,  changing  the  lugu- 
brious tone  of  his  voice  ;  ''  and  I  hope  he'll 
turn  out  an  altered  ruan  ;  but  it's  no  ever}^- 
one  going  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  that  sees 
the  wisdom  o'  the  Lord  in  the  great  waters, 
as  might  be  hoped." 

The  rain  blew  in  their  faces,  the  mists 
came  down  over  the  great  mountain  range 
which  separates  Loch  Arroch  from  Loch 
Long,  and  the  Castle  Farm  lay  damp  and 
lonely  in  its  little  patch  of  green,  with  the 
low  ruins  on  the  other  side  of  the  house 
shining  brown  against  the  cut  fields  and  the 
slaty  blueness  of  the  loch.  It  was  not  a 
cheerful  prospect,  nor  was  it  cheerful  to 
enter  the  house  itself,  full  of  the  mournful 
bustle  and  suppressed  excitement  of  a 
dying — that  high  ceremonial,  to  which,  in 
respect,  or  reverence,  or  dire  curiosity,  or 
acquisitiveness,  more  dreadful  still,  so  many 
spectators  throng  in  the  condition  of  life  to 
which  all  Mrs.  Murray's  household  be- 
longed. 
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In  the  sitting-room  there  were  several 
people  seated,  Mrs.  MacColl,  the  youngest 
daughter,  in  her  mother's  chair,  with  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell opposite,  telling  her  sister,  who  had 
but  lately  arrived,  the  details  of  the  illness  ; 
Jeanie  MacColl,  who  had  come  with  her 
mother,  sat  listlessly  at  the  window,  looking 
out,  depressed  by  the  day  and  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  low  hum  of  talk,  and  all 
the  dismal  accessories  of  the  scene.  James 
Murray's  wife,  a  hard-featured,  homely  per- 
son, plain  in  attire,  and  less  refined  in  man- 
ner than  any  of  the  others,  went  and  came 
between  the  parlour  and  the  kitchen. 

"They  maun  a'  have  their  dinner,"  she 
said  to  Bell,  "  notwithstanding  that  there's 
a  dying  person  in  the  house  ;"  and  with  the 
corners  of  her  mouth  drawn  down,  and  an 
occasional  sigh  making  itself  audible,  she 
laid  the  cloth,  and  prepared  the  table. 

Now  and  then  a  sound  in  the  room  above 
would  make  them  pause  and  listen — for, 
indeed,   at  any  moment  they  might  all  be 
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called  to  witness  the  exit  of  the  departing 
soul.  Bell's  steps  in  the  kitchen,  which 
were  unsubduable  in  point  of  sound,  ran 
through  all  the  roore  gentle  stir  of  this 
melancholy  assembly.  Bell  was  crying  over 
her  work,  pausing  now  and  then  to  go  into 
a  corner,  and  wipe  the  tears  from  her 
cheeks  ;  but  she  could  not  make  her  foot- 
steps light,  or  diminish  the  heaviness  of  her 
shoes. 

There  was  a  little  additional  bustle  when 
the  strangers  arrived,  and  Margaret  and  her 
child,  who  were  wrapped  up  in  cloaks  and 
shawls,  were  taken  into  the  kitchen  to  have 
their  wraps  taken  off,  and  to  be  warmed 
and  comforted.  Edgar  gave  his  own  drip- 
ping coat  to  Bell,  and  stole  upstairs  out  of 
^'  the  family,"  in  which  he  was  not  much  at 
home.  Little  Jeanie  had  just  left  her  grand- 
mother's room  on  some  necessary  errand, 
when  he  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  stair.  She 
gave  a  low  cry,  and  the  little  tray  she  was 
carrying  trembled  in  her  hands.  Her  eyes 
were  large  with  watching,  and  her  cheeks 
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pale,  and  the  sudden  sight  of  him  was  al- 
most more  than  the  poor  little  heart  could 
bear  ;  but,  after  a  moment's  silence,  Jeanie, 
with  an  effort,  recovered  that  command  of 
herself  which  is  indispensable  to  women. 

"  Oh !  but  she'll  be  glad — glad  to  see 
you !"  she  cried — "  it's  you  she's  aye  cried 
for  night  and  day." 

Edgar  stood  still  and  held  her  hand,  look- 
ing into  the  soft  little  face,  in  which  he  saw 
only  a  tender  sorrow,  not  harsh  or  despair- 
ing, but  deep  and  quiet. 

"  Before  even  I  speak  of  her,"  he  said, 
^'  my  dear  little  Jeanie,  let  me  say  how 
happy  I  am  to  hear  about  your  brother — he 
is  safe  after  all." 

Jeanie's  countenance  was  moved,  like  the 
loch  under  the  wind.  Her  great  eyes, 
diluted  with  sorrow,  swelled  full ;  a  pathetic 
smile  came  upon  her  lips. 

"  He  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again,"  she 
said  softly ;  ^'  he  was  lost  and  is  found." 

"  And  now  you  will  not  be  alone,  what- 
ever happens,"  said  Edgar. 
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I  don't  know  what  mixture  of  poignant 
pain  came  over  the  grateful  gleam  in  little 
Jeanie's  face.  She  drew  her  hand  from 
him,  and  hastened  downstairs.  "  What  does 
it  matter  to  him,  what  does  it  matter  to  any- 
one, how  lonely  I  am?"  was  the  thought 
that  went  through  her  simple  heart.  Only 
one  creature  in  the  world  had  ever  cared, 
chiefly,  above  everything  •  else,  for  Jeanie's 
happiness,  and  that  one  was  dying,  not  to 
be  detained  by  any  anxious  hold.  Jeanie, 
simple  as  she  was,  knew  better  than  to 
believe  that  anything  her  brother  could  give 
her  would  make  up  for  what  she  was  about 
to  lose. 

Edgar  went  into  the  sick-room  reverently, 
as  if  he  had  been  going  into  a  holy  place. 
Mrs.  Murray  lay  propped  up  with  pillows 
on  the  bed.  For  the  first  moment  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  summons  which  broucrht  him 
there  must  have  been  altogether  uncalled 
for  and  foolish.  The  old  woman's  eyes 
were  as  bright  and  soft  as  Jeanie's ;  the 
pale  faint  pink  of  a  Winter  rose  lingered  in 
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her  old  cheeks ;  her  face  seemed  smoothed 
out  of  many  of  the  wrinkles  which  he  used 
to  know ;  and  expanded  into  a  calm  and 
largeness  of  peace  which  filled  him  with 
awe.  Was  it  that  all  mortal  anxieties,  all 
fears  and  questions  of  the  lingering  day  were 
over  ?  By  the  bedside,  in  her  own  chair, 
sat  the  minister  of  the  parish,  an  old  man, 
older  than  herself,  who  had  known  her  all 
her  life.  He  had  been  reading  to  her,  with 
a  voice  more  tremulous  than  her  own  ;  and 
the  two  old  people  had  been  talking  quietly 
and  slowly  of  the  place  to  which  they  were 
so  near.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the 
pulpit  old  Mr.  Campbell,  like  other  divines, 
talked  of  golden  streets,  and  harps  and 
crowns,  in  the  new  Jerusalem  above.  But 
here  there  was  little  room  for  such  antici- 
pations. A  certain  wistfulness  was  in  their 
old  eyes,  for  the  veil  before  them  was  still 
impenetrable,  though  they  were  so  near  it ; 
but  they  were  not  excited. 

"  You're  sure  of  finding  Him,"  the  old 
man  was  saying;  "and  where  He  is,  there 
shall  His  people  be." 
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"Ay,"  said  Mrs.  Murray.  "And,  oh! 
it's  strange  lying  here,  no  sure  sometimes  if 
it's  me  or  no  ;  no  sure  which  me  it  is — an 
auld  woman  or  a  young  woman  ;  and  then 
to  think  that  a  moment  will  make  a'  clear." 

This  was  the  conversation  that  Edgar 
interrupted.  She  held  out  her  withered 
hand  to  him  with  a  glow  of  joy  that  lighted 
up  her  face. 

^^  My  son,"  she  said.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  words  that  seeoied  to  fill  the 
room,  Edgar  thought,  with  an  indescribable 
warmth  and  fulness  of  meaning,  yet  with 
that  strange  uncertainty  which  belongs  to  the 
last  stage  of  life.  He  felt  that  she  might 
be  identifying  him,  unawares,  with  some 
lost  son  of  thirty  years  ago,  not  forgetting 
his  own  individuality,  yet  mingling  the 
two  in  one  image.  "  This  is  the  one  I  told 
you  of,"  she  said,  turning  to  her  old  friend. 

"He  is  like  his  mother,"  said  the  old 
man  dreamily,  putting  out  a  hand  of  silent 
welcome. 

They  might  have  been  two  spirits   talk- 
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ing  over  him,  Edgar  felt,  as  he  stood, 
young,  anxious,  careful,  and  troubled,  be- 
tween the  two  who  were  lingering  so  near 
the  calm  echoes  of  the  eternal  sea. 

^^  You've  come  soon,  soon,  my  bonnie 
man,"  said  Mrs.  Murray,  holding  his  hand 
betw^een  hers ;  ^'  and,  oh,  but  I'm  glad  to 
see  you !  Maybe  it's  but  a  fancy,  and 
maybe  it's  sinful  vanity,  but,  minister,  when 
I  look  at  him,  he  minds  me  o'  mysel'.  Ye'll 
say  it's  vain — the  like  of  him,  a  comely 
young  man,  and  me ;  but  it's  no  in  the  out- 
ward appearance.  I've  had  much,  much  to 
do  in  my  generation,"  she  said,  slowly  look- 
ing at  him,  with  a  smile  in  her  eyes.  "And, 
Edgar,  my  bonnie  lad,  I'm  thinking,  so  will 
you " 

" Don't  think  of  me,"  he  said;  ''but  tell 
me  how  you  are.  You  are  not  looking  ill, 
my  dear  old  mother.  You  will  be  well 
again  before  I  go." 

"  Oh !  ay,  I'll  be  well  again,"  she  said. 
"  Fm  no  ill — I'm  only  slipping  away ;  but  I 
would  like  to  say  out  my  say.     The  minis- 
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ter  has  his  ain  way  in  the  pulpit,'*'  she  went 
on,  with  a  smile  of  soft  humour,  and  with  a 
slowness  and  softness  of  utterance  which 
looked  like  the  very  perfection  of  art  to 
cover  her  weakness  ;  "  and  so  may  I  on  my 
death-bed,  my  bonnie  man.  As  I  was  say- 
ing, I've  had  much,  much  to  do  in  my  gene- 
ration, Edgar — and  so  will  you." 

She  smoothed  his  hand  betw^een  her  own, 
caressing  it,  and  looking  at  him  always  with 
a  smile. 

"And  you  may  say  it's  been  for  little, 
little  enough,"  she  went  on.  "  Ah  !  when 
my  bairns  Avere  bairns,  how  muckle  I 
thought  of  them  !  I  toiled,  and  I  toiled, 
and  rose  up  early  and  lay  down  late,  aye 
thinking  they  must  come  to  mair  than  com- 
mon folk.  It  was  vanity,  minister,  vanity  ; 
I  ken  that  week  You  need  not  shake  your 
head.  God  be  praised,  it's  no  a'  in  a  mo- 
ment you  find  out  the  like  o'  that.  But  I'm 
telling  you,  Edgar,  to  strengthen  your  heart. 
They're  just  decent  men  and  decent  women, 
nae  mair — and  I've  great,  great  reason  to  be 
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thankful ;  and  it's  you,  my  bonnie  man,  the 
seed  that  fell  by  the  wayside — none  o'  my 

training,    none    o'    my   nourishing Eh  ! 

how  the  Lord  maun  smile  at  us  whiles,"  she 
added,  slowly,  one  lingering  tear  running 
over  her  eyelid,  "and  a'  our  vain  hopes! 
— no  laugh.     He's  ower  tender  for  that." 

"  Or  weep,  rather,"  said  Edgar,  pene- 
trated by  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
long-concealed,  half- fantastic  pang  of  wound- 
ed love  and  pride,  which  all  these  years  had 
wrung  silently  the  high  heart  now  so  near 
being  quieted  for  ever.  She  could  smile 
now  at  her  own  expectations  and  vanities — 
but  what  pathos  was  in  the  smile  ! 

"  We  must  not  put  emotions  like  our  own. 
into  His  mind  that's  over  all,"  said  the  old 
minister.  "  Smiling  or  weeping's  no  for 
Him." 

"Eh,  but  I  canna  see  that,"  said  the  old 
woman.  "Would  He  be  kinder  down 
yonder  by  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  than  He  is  up 
there  in  His  ain  house  ?  It's  at  hame  that 
the    gentle    heart's   aye   kindest,    minister. 
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Mony  a  day  I've  wondered  if  it  mightna  be 
just  like  our  own  loch,  that  Sea  of  Galilee 
— the  hills  about,  and  the  white  towns,  as 
it  might  be  Loch  Arroch  Head  (though  it's 
more  grey  than  white),  and  the  fishing- 
cobbles.  But  I'm  wandering — I'm  wander- 
ing. Edgar,  my  bonnie  man,  you're  tired 
and  hungry ;  go  down  the  stair  and  get  a 
rest,  and  something  to  eat." 

Little  though  Edgar  was  disposed  to  re- 
sume the  strange  relationship  which  linked 
him  to  the  little  party  of  homely  people  in 
the  farm  parlour,  with  whom  he  felt  so 
little  sympathy,  he  had  no  alternative  but 
to  obey.  The  early  dinner  was  spread  when 
he  got  downstairs,  and  a  large  gathering  of 
the  family  assembled  round  the  table.  All 
difference  of  breeding  and  position  disappear, 
we  are  fond  of  saying,  in  a  common  feeling 
— a  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world 
kin ;  but  Edgar  felt,  I  am  afraid,  more 
like  the  unhappy  parson  at  tithing  time,  in 
Cowper's  verses,  than  any  less  prosaic  hero. 
With  whimsical  misery  he  felt  the  trouble  of 
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being  too  fine  for  his  company — he,  the  least 
fine  of  mortal  men. 

Margaret,  upon  whom  his  eye  lingered 
almost  lovingly,  as  she  appeared  among  the 
rest,  a  lily  among  briers,  was  not  ill  at  ease 
as  he  was ;  perhaps,  to  tell  the  truth,  she 
was  more  entirely  at  her  ease  than  when 
she  had  sat,  on  her  guard,  and  very  anxious 
not  to  "  commit  any  solecism,"  at  Lady 
Mary's  table.  To  commit  a  solecism  was 
the  bugbear  which  had  always  been  held 
before  her  by  her  brother,  whose  fears  on 
this  account  made  his  existence  miserable. 
But  here  Margaret  felt  the  sweetness  of  her 
own  superiority,  without  being  shocked  by 
the  homeliness  of  the  others.  She  had 
made  a  hurried  visit  to  her  grandmother, 
and  had  cried,  and  had  been  comforted,  and 
was  now  smiling  softly  at  them  all,  full  of 
content  and  pleasant  anticipations.  Jeanie, 
who  never  left  her  grandmother,  was  not 
present;  the  Campbells,  the  Mac-colls  and 
the  Murrays  formed  the  company,  speaking 
low,  yet  eating  heartily,  who  thus  waited  for 
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the  deatli  wliich  was  about  to  take  place 
above. 

"  I  never  thoug;ht  you  would  have  aot 
away  so  easy,"  said  Mrs.  Campbell.  "  I 
would  scarcely  let  your  uncle  write.  '  How 
can  she  leave  Charles,  and  come  such  a  far 
gait,  maybe  just  for  an  hour  or  two?'  I  said. 
But  here  you  are,  Margaret,  notwithstanding 
a'  my  doubts.  Ye'll  have  plenty  of  servant- 
maids,  and  much  confidence  in  them,  that 
ye  can  leave  so  easy  from  a  new  place  ?" 

'^  We  are  not  in  our  house  yet,  and  we 
have  no  servant,"  said  Margaret.  "  Charles 
is  in  lodgings,  with  a  very  decent  person. 
It  was  easy  enough  to  get  away." 

"Lodgings  are  awful  expensive,"  said 
Mrs.  Mac-coll.  "I'm  sure  when  we  were 
in  lodgings,  Mr.  Mac-coll  and  me,  the  Exhi- 
bition year,  I  dare  not  tell  what  it  cost. 
You  should  get  into  a  house  of  your  ain — a 
doctor  is  never  anything  thought  of  without 
a  house  of  his  ain." 

"  I  hope  you  found  the  information  cor- 
rect ? "    said  Robert    Campbell,    addressing 
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Edgar.  ^'The  woman  at  Dalmally  minded  the 
couple  fine.  It  was  the  same  name  as  your 
auld  friend  yonder,"  and  he  pointed  with 
his  thumb  over  his  left  shoulder,  to  denote 
England,  or  Arden,  or  the  world  in  general. 
*'  One  of  the  family,  perhaps?" 

^'Yes." 

''  Oh !  I  want  to  spy  into  no  secrets. 
Things  of  this  kind  are  often  turning  up. 
They  may  say  what  they  like  against  our 
Scotch  law,  but  it  prevents  villainy  now  and 
then,  that's  certain.  Were  you  interested  for 
the  man  or  the  leddy,  if  it's  a  fair  question  ? 
For  it  all  depends  upon  that." 

"  In  neither  of  them,"  said  Edgar.  '^  It 
was  a  third  party,  whom  they  had  injured, 
that  I  cared  for.  When  is — Jeanie's  brother 
— expected  back  ?" 

"He  may  come  either  the  day  or  the 
morn,"  said  Mrs.  Mac-coll.  "  I  wish  he  was 
here,  for  mother's  very  weak.  Do  you  not 
think  she's  weaker  since  the  morning  ?  I 
thought  her  looking  just  wonderful  when  I 
saw  her  first,  but  at  twelve  o'clock—^  What 
did  the  doctor  think?" 
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"  He  canna  tell  more  than  the  rest  of  us," 
said  James  Murray's  wife.  '•  She's  going  fast 
— that's  all  that  can  be  said." 

And  then  there  was  a  little  pause,  and 
everybody  looked  sad  for  the  moment. 
They  alnaost  brightened  up,  however,  when 
some  hasty  steps  were  heard  overhead,  and 
suspended  their  knives  and  forks  and  listen- 
ed. Excitement  of  this  kind  is  hard  to 
support  for  a  stretch.  Nature  longs  for  a 
crisis,  even  when  the  crisis  is  more  terrible 
than  their  mild  sorrow  could  be  supposed  to 
be.  When  it  appeared,  however,  that  nothing 
was  about  to  happen,  and  the  steps  over- 
head grew  still  again,  they  all  calmed  down 
and  resumed  their  dinner,  which  was  an 
alleviation  of  the  tedium. 

*'  She's  made  a'  the  necessary  dispositions?" 
said  James  Murray's  wife,  interrogatively. 
"  My  man  is  coming  by  the  next  steamer. 
No  that  there  can  be  very  muckle  to  divide." 

"Nothing  but  auld  napery,  and  the  auld 
sticks  of  furniture.  It  will  bring  very  little 
— and    the    cow,"    said   Robert    Campbell. 
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"  Jean  likes  the  beast,  so  we  were  think- 
ing of  making  an  offer  for  the  cow." 

"  You'll  no  think  I'm  wanting  to  get  any- 
thing by  my  mother's  death,"  said  Mrs. 
Mac- coll ;  "for  I'm  real  well  off,  the  Lord 
be  thanked!  with  a  good  man,  and  the 
bairns  doing  well  ;  I  would  rather  give 
than  take,  if  there  was  any  occasion  ;  but 
Robert  has  aye  had  a  great  notion  of  the 
old  clock  on  the  stairs.  There's  a  song 
about  it  that  one  of  the  lassies  sings.  I 
would  like  that,  to  keep  the  bairns  in  mind 
o'  their  granny.  She's  been  a  kind  granny 
to  them  all." 

She  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and 
Margaret  and  Jeanie  Mac-coll  cried  a  little. 
The  rest  of  the  company  shook  their  heads, 
and  assented  in  different  tones. 

"  Real  good  and  kind,  good  and  kind  to 
everybody !  Ower  guid  to  some  that  little 
deserved  it!"  was  the  general  burden,  for 
family  could  not  but  have  its  subdued  fling 
at  family,  even  in  this  moment  of  melancholy 
accord. 
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"You  are  forgetting,"  said  Edgar,  "the 
only  one  of  the  family  who  is  not  provided 
for.  What  my  grandmother  leaves  should 
be  for  little  Jeanie.  She  is  the  only  help- 
less one  of  all." 

At  this  there  was  a  little  murmur  round 
the  table,  of  general  objection. 

"  Jeanie  has  had  far  more  than  her  share 
already,"  said  one. 

"  She's  no  more  to  granny  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  bairns,"  cried  another. 

Robert  Campbell,  the  only  other  man 
present,  raised  his  voice,  and  made  himself 
heard. 

"  Jeanie  will  never  want,"  he  said  ;  "here's 
her  brother  come  back,  no  very  much  of  a 
man,  but  still  with  heart  enough  in  him  to 
keep  her  from  wanting.  Willie's  but  a 
roving  lad,  but  the  very  rovingness  of  him 
is  good  for  this,  that  he'll  not  marry ;  and 
Jeanie  will  have  a  support,  till  she  gets  a 
man,  which  is  aye  on  the  cards  for  such  a 
bonnie  lass." 

This  was  said  with  more  than  one  mean- 
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ing.  Edgar  saw  Margaret's  eyelashes  flutter 
on  her  cheek,  and  she  moved  a  little  un- 
easily, as  though  unable  to  restrain  all 
evidence  of  a  painful  emotion.  Just  at 
this  moment,  however,  a  shadow  darkened 
the  window.  Margaret,  more  keenly  on 
the  watch  than  anyone,  lifted  her  eyes 
suddenly,  and,  rising  to  her  feet,  uttered  a 
low  cry.  A  young  man  in  sailor's  dress 
came  into  the  room,  with  a  somewhat  noisy 
greeting. 

''  What,  all  of  you  here  !  What  luck  I" 
he  cried.     "  But  where's  granny?" 

He  had  to  be  hushed  into  silence,  and  to 
have  all  the  circumstances  explained  to  him  ; 
while  Jeanie  Mac-coll,  half-reluctant  to  go, 
was  sent  upstairs  to  call  her  cousin  and 
namesake,  and  to  take  her  place  as  nurse 
for  the  moment.  Edgar  called  her  back 
softly,  and  offered  himself  for  this  duty. 
He  cast  a  glance  at  the  returned  prodigal  as 
he  left  the  room,  the  brother  for  whom 
Jeanie  had  taken  him,  and  whom  everybody 
had   acknowledged    his    great   likeness    to. 
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Edgar  looked  at  hiin  with  mingled  aaiuse- 
ment  and  curiosity,  to  see  v/hat  he  himself 
must  look  like.  Perhaps  Willie  had  not 
improved  during  his  adventurous  cruise. 
Edgar  did  not  think  much  of  himself  as 
reflected  in  his  image ;  and  how  glad  he 
was  to  escape  from  his  uncle  and  his  aunt, 
and  their  family  talk,  to  the  stillness  and 
loftier  atmosphere  of  the  death-chamber 
upstairs ! 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  END  OF  A  DRAMA. 


MRS.  MURRAY  lived  two  days  longer. 
They  were  weary  days  to  Edgar.  It 
seems  hard  to  grudge  another  hour,  another 
moment  to  the  dying,  but  how  hard  are 
those  last  lingerings,  when  hope  is  over, 
when  all  work  is  suspended,  and  a  whole 
little  world  visibly  standing  still,  till  the 
lingerer  can  make  up  his  mind  to  go !  The 
sufferer  herself  was  too  human,  too  deeply 
experienced  in  life,  not  to  feel  the  heavy 
interval  as  much  as  they  did.  "  I'm  grieved, 
grieved,"  she  said,  with  that  emphatic  repe- 
tition w^hich  the  Scotch  peasant  uses  in  com- 
mon with  all  naturally  eloquent  races,  ^'  to 
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keep  you  waiting,  bairns."  Sometimes  she 
said  this  with  a  wistful  smile,  as  claiming 
their  indulgence;  sometimes  with  a  pang  of 
consciousness  that  they  were  as  weary  as 
she  was.  She  had  kissed  and  blessed  her 
prodigal  returned,  and  owned  to  herself 
with  a  groan,  which  was,  however,  breathed 
into  her  own  breast,  and  of  w^hich  no  one 
was  the  wiser,  that  Willie,  too,  was  "  no 
more  than  common  folk." 

I  cannot  explain  more  than  the  words 
themselves  do  how  this  high  soul  in  homely 
guise  felt  the  pang  of  her  oft-repeated  dis- 
appointment. Children  and  grandchildren, 
she  had  fed  them  not  with  common  food, 
the  bread  earned  with  ordinary  labours,  but 
with  her  blood,  like  the  pelican ;  with  the 
toil  of  man  and  Avoman,  of  ploughman  and 
hero,  all  mingled  into  one.  High  heart, 
heroic  in  her  weakness  as  in  her  strength  I 
They  had  turned  out  but  "  common  folk," 
and,  at  each  successive  failure,  that  pang  had 
gone  through  and  through  her  which  com- 
mon folk    could    not    comprehend.      She 
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looked  at  Willie  the  last,  with  a  mingled 
pleasure  and  anguish  in  her  dying  mind — I 
say  pleasure,  and  not  joy,  for  the  signs  of 
his  face  were  not  such  as  to  give  that  last 
benediction  of  happiness.  Nature  was  glad 
in  her  to  see  the  boy  back  whom  she  had 
long  believed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  but 
her  dying  eyes  looked  at  him  wistfully,  try- 
ing to  penetrate  his  heart,  and  reach  its 
excuses. 

"  You  should  have  written,  to  ease  our 
minds,"  she  said  gently. 

"  How  was  I  to  know  you  would  take  it 
to  heart  so  ?  Many  a  man  has  stayed  away 
longer,  and  no  harm  come  of  it,"  cried 
Willie,  self-defending. 

The  old  woman  put  her  hand  upon  his 
bended  head,  as  he  sat  by  her  bedside,  half 
sullen,  half  sorry.  She  stroked  his  thick 
curling  locks  softly,  saying  nothing  for  a 
few  long  silent  moments.  She  did  not 
blame  him  further,  nor  justify  him,  but 
simply  was  silent.     Then  she  said, 

"  You   will    take   care    of    your    sister. 
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Willie,  as  I  have  taken  care  of  her?  She 
has  suffered  a  great  deal  for  you." 

"  But  oh  !"  cried  Jeanie,  when  they  were 
alone  together — kneeling  by  the  bedside, 
with  her  face  upon  her  grandmother's  hand, 
^'  you  never  called  him  but  Willie — you 
never  spoke  to  him  soft  and  kind,  as  you 
used  to  do." 

"  Was  I  no  kind  ?"  said  the  dying  woman, 
with  a  mingled  smile  and  sigh ;  but  she  kept 
"  My  bonnie  man  !"  her  one  expression  of 
homely  fondness,  for  Edgar's  ear  alone. 

They  had  more  than  one  long  conversa- 
tion before  her  end  came.  Edgar  was  al- 
ways glad  to  volunteer  to  relieve  the 
watchers  in  her  room,  feeling  infinitely 
more  at  home  there  than  with  the  others 
below.  On  the  night  before  her  death,  she 
told  him  of  the  arrangements  she  had  made. 

"  You  gave  me  your  fortune,  Edgar,  ower 
rashly,  my  bonnie  man.  Your  deed  was  so 
worded,  they  tell  me,  that  I  might  have 
willed  your  siller  away  from  you,  had  I  no 
been  an  honest  woman." 
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"  And  so  I  meant,"  said  Edgar,  though 
he  was  not  very  clear  that  at  the  time  he 
had  any  meaning  at  all.  '*  And  there  is 
Jeanie " 

"  You  will  not  take  Jeanie  upon  you," 
said  the  old  woman — ''  I  charge  ye  not  to 
do  it.  The  best  thing  her  brother  can  have 
to  steady  him  and  keep  him  right,  is  the 
thought  of  Jeanie  on  his  hands — Jeanie  to 
look  for  him  when  he  comes  home.  You'll 
mind  what  I  say.  Meddling  with  nature  is 
aye  wrong;  I've  done  it  in  my  day,  and 
I've  repented.  To  make  a'  sure,  I've  left  a 
will,  Edgar,  giving  everything  to  you — 
everything.  What  is  it  ?  My  auld  n apery, 
and  the  auld,  auld  remains  of  my  mother's 
— most  of  it  her  spinning  and  mine.  Give 
it  to  your  aunts,  Edgar,  for  they'll  think  it 
their  due ;  but  keep  a  something — what  are 
the  auld  rags  worth  to  you  ? — keep  a  little 
piece  to  mind  me  by — a  bit  of  the  fine  auld 
damask — so  proud  as  I  was  of  it  once  ! 
I've  nae  rings  nor  bonny-dies,  like  a  grand 
leddy,  to  keep  you  in  mind  of  me." 
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She  spoke  so  slowly  that  these  words 
took  her  a  long  time  to  say,  and  they  were 
interrupted  by  frequent  pauses ;  but  her 
voice  had  not  the  painful  labouring  which 
is  so  common  at  such  a  moment ;  it  was  very 
low,  but  still  sweet  and  clear.  Then  she 
put  out  her  hand,  still  so  fine,  and  soft, 
and  shapely,  though  the  nervous  force  had 
gone  out  of  it,  upon  Edgar's  arm. 

"  I'm  going  where  I'll  hear  nothing  of 
you,  maybe,  for  long,''  she  said.  "  I  would 
like  to  take  all  the  news  with  me — for  there's 
them  to  meet  yonder  that  will  want  to  hear. 
There's  something  in  your  eye,  my  bonnie 
man,  that  makes  me  glad.  You're  no  just 
as  you  were — there's  more  light  and  more 
life.     Edgar,  you're  seeing  your  way  ?" 

Then,  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  he  told 
her  all  his  tale.  The  curtains  had  been 
drawn  aside,  that  she  might  see  the  moon 
shining  over  the  hills.  The  clearest  still 
night  had  succeeded  many  days  of  rain  ;  the 
soft  "hus-sh"  of  the  loch  lapping  upon  the 
beach  w^as  the  only  sound  that  broke  the 
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great  calm.  He  sat  between  her  and  that 
vision  of  blue  sky  and  silvered  hill  which 
was  framed  in  by  the  window  ;  by  his  side 
a  little  table,  with  a  candle  on  it,  which 
lighted  one  side  of  his  face  ;  behind  him 
the  shadowy  dimness  of  the  death-chamber ; 
above  him  that  gleam  of  midnight  sky.  He 
saw  nothing  but  her  face  ;  she  looked  wist- 
fully, fondly,  as  on  a  picture  she  might 
never  see  more,  upon  all  the  circumstances 
of  this  scene.  He  told  her  everything — 
more  than  he  ever  told  to  mortal  after  her 
— how  he  had  been  able  to  serve  Clare,  and 
how  she  had  been  saved  from  humiliation 
and  shame ;  how  he  had  met  Gussy,  and 
found  her  faithful ;  and  how  he  was  happy 
at  the  present  moment,  already  loved  and 
trusted,  but  happier  still  in  the  life  that 
lay  before  him,  and  the  woman  who  was 
to  share  it.  She  listened  to  every  word 
with  minute  attention,  following  him  with 
little  exclamations,  and  all  the  interest  of 
youth. 

"  And  oh !  now   Fm   glad  !  "   cried   the 
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old  woman,  making  feeble  efforts,  which 
wasted  almost  all  the  little  breath  left  to 
her,  to  draw  something;  from  under  her 
pillow — "  I'm  glad  I  have  something  that  I 
never  would  part  with.  You'll  take  her 
this,  Edgar — you'll  give  her  my  blessing. 
Tell  her  my  man  brought  me  this  when  I 
was  a  bride.  It's  marked  out  mony  a  weary 
hour  and  mony  a  light  one  ;  it's  marked  the 
time  of  births  and  of  deaths.  When  my 
John  died,  my  man,  it  stoppit  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  it  was  long,  long  or  I  had  the 
heart  to  wind  it  again  and  set  it  going.  It's 
worn  now,  like  me  ;  but  you'll  bid  her  keep 
it,  Edgar,  my  bonnie  man  !  You'll  give  her 
my  blessing,  and  you'll  bid  her  to  keep  it, 
for  your  old  mother's  sake." 

Trembling,  she  put  into  his  hand  an  old 
watch,  which  he  had  often  seen,  but  never 
before  so  near.  It  was  large  and  heavy,  in 
an  old  case  of  coppery  gold,  half  hid  under 
partially-effaced  enamel,  wanting  everything 
that  a  modern  watch  should  have,  but 
precious  as  an  antiquity  and  work  of  art. 

s2 
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"  A  trumpery  thing  that  cost  five  pounds 
would  please  them  better,"  she  said.  "It's 
nae  value,  but  it's  old,  old,  and  came  to 
John  from  a  far-off  forbear.  You'll  give  it 
to  her  with  my  blessing.  Ay,  blessings 
on  her  ! — blessings  on  her  sweet  face  ! — for 
sweet  it's  bound  to  be  ;  and  blessings  on  her 
wise  heart,  that's  judged  weel !  eh,  but 
I'm  glad  to  have  one  thing  to  send  her. 
And,  Edgar,  now  I've  said  all  my  say,  turn 
me  a  little,  that  I  may  see  the  moon. 
Heaven's  but  a  step  on  such  a  bonnie  night. 
If  I'm  away  before  the  morning,  you'll  shed 
nae  tear,  but  praise  the  Lord  the  going's 
done.  No,  dinna  leave  it;  take  it  away. 
Put  it  into  your  breast-pocket,  where  you 
canna  lose  it.  And  now  say  fare-ye-weel 
to  your  old  mother,  my  bonnie  man." 

These  were  the  last  words  she  said  to  him 
alone.  When  some  one  came  to  relieve  him, 
Edgar  went  out  with  a  full  heart  into  the 
silvery  night.  Not  a  sound  of  humanity 
broke  the  still  air,  which  yet  had  in  it  a 
sharpness  of  the  spring  frosts.      The  loch 
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rose  and  fell  upon  its  pebbles,  as  if  it  bushed 
its  own  very  waves  in  sorrow.  The  moon 
shone  as  if  with  a  purpose — as  if  holding 
her  lovely  lamp  to  light  some  beloved  way- 
farer up  the  shining  slope. 

*'  Heaven's  but  a  step  on  such  a  night,"  he 
said  to  himself,  with  tears  of  which  his 
manhood  was  not  ashamed.  And  so  the 
moon  liorhted  the  traveller  home. 

With  the  very  next  morning  the  distrac- 
tions of  common  earth  returned.  Behind 
the  closed  shutters,  the  women  began  to 
examine  the  old  napery,  and  the  men  to 
calculate  what  the  furniture,  the  cow,  the 
cocks  and  hens  would  bring.  James  Murray 
valued  it  all,  pencil  and  notebook  in  hand. 
Nothing  would  have  induced  the  family  to 
show  so  little  respect  as  to  shorten  the  six 
or  seven  days'  interval  before  the  funeral, 
but  it  was  a  very  tedious  interval  for  them 
all.  Mrs.  Campbell  drove  off  with  her  hus- 
band to  her  own  house  on  the  second  day, 
and  James  Murray  returned  to  Greenock ; 
but  the  Mac-colls  stayed,  and  Margaret,  and 
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made  their  "  blacks  "  in  the  darkened  room 
below,  and  spoke  under  their  breath,  and 
wearied  for  the  funeral  day  which  should 
release  them. 

Margaret,  perhaps,  was  the  one  on  whom 
this  interval  fell  most  lightly  ;  but  yet  Mar- 
garet had  her  private  sorrows,  less  easy  to 
bear  than  the  natural  grief  which  justified 
her  tears.  The  sailor  Willie  paid  but  little 
attention  to  her  beauty  and  her  pathetic 
looks.  He  was  full  of  plans  about  his  little 
sister,  about  taking  her  with  him  on  his  next 
voyage,  to  strengthen  her  and  "  divert"  her ; 
and  poor  Margaret,  whose  heart  had  gone 
out  of  her  breast  at  first  sight  of  him,  as  it 
had  done  in  her  early  girlhood,  felt  her 
heart  sicken  with  the  neglect,  yet  could  not 
believe  in  it.  She  could  not  believe  in  his 
indifference,  in  his  want  of  sympathy  with 
those  feelings  which  had  outlived  so  many 
other  things  in  her  mind.  She  went  to 
Edgar  a  few  days  after  their  grandmother's 
death  with  a  letter  in  her  hand.  She  went 
to  him  for  advice,  and  I  cannot  tell  what  it 
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"vvas  she  wished  him  to  advise  her.  She  did 
not  know  herself;  she  wanted  to  do  two 
things,  and  she  could  but  with  difficulty  and 
at  a  risk  to  herself  do  one. 

"This  is  a  letter  I  have  got  from  Mr. 
Thornleicrh,"  she  said,  with  downcast  looks. 
"  Oh  !  Cousin  Edgar,  my  heart  is  breaking  ! 
Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  ?" 

Harry's  letter  was  hot  and  desperate,  as 
was  his  mind.  He  implored  her,  with 
abject  entreaties,  to  marry  him,  not  to  cast 
him  off;  to  remember  that  for  a  time  she 
had  smiled  upon  him,  or  seemed  to  smile 
upon  him,  and  not  to  listen  now  to  what 
anvone  might  say  who  should  seek  to  pre- 
judice her  against  him.  ''What  does  my 
family  matter  when  I  adore  you  ?"  cried 
poor  Harry,  unwittingly  betraying  himself. 
And  he  begged  her  to  send  him  one  word, 
only  one  word — permission  to  come  down 
and  speak  for  himself.  Edgar  felt,  as  he 
read  this  piteous  epistle,  like  the  wolf  into 
whose  fangs  a  lamb  had  thrust  its  unsuspect- 
ing head. 
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"How  can  I  advise  you  how  to  answer?" 
he  said,  giving  her  back  the  letter,  glad  to 
get  it  out  of  his  hands.  "  You  must  answer 
according  to  what  is  in  your  heart." 

Upon  this  Margaret  wept,  wringing  her 
lily  hands. 

''  Mr.  Edgar,"  she  said,  "  you  cannot 
think  that  I  am  not  moved  by  such  a  letter. 
Oh  !  I'm  not  mercenary,  I  don't  think  I 
am  mercenary  !  but  to  have  all  this  put  at 
my  feet,  to  feel  that  it  would  be  for  Charles's 
good  and  for  Sibby's  good,  if  I  could  make 
up  my  mind !" 

Here  she  stopped,  and  cast  a  glance  back 
at  the  house  again.  Edgar  had  been  taking 
a  melancholy  walk  along  the  side  of  the 
loch,  where  she  had  joined  him.  Her  heart 
was  wrung  by  a  private  conflict,  which  she 
could  not  put  into  words,  but  which  he 
divined.  He  felt  sure  of  it,  from  all  he  had 
seen  and  heard  since  they  came,  as  well  as 
from  the  impression  conveyed  to  his  mind 
the  moment  she  had  named  the  sailor 
Willie's    name.     I   do   not   know    why    it 
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should  be  humbling  for  a  woman  to  love 
without  return,  when  it  is  not  humbling  for 
a  man  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  for  nothing  in 
the  world  would  Margaret  have  breathed 
the  cause  of  her  linorerina:  unwillincrness  to 

DO  O 

do  anything  which  should  separate  her  from 
Willie;  and  that  Edgar  felt  hot  and  ashamed 
for  her,  and  turned  away  his  eyes,  that  she 
might  not  see  any  insight  in  them.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  question  had 
another  side  for  him,  and  involved  his  own 
fortunes.  He  tried  to  dismiss  this  thought 
altogether  out  of  his  mind,  but  it  was  hard 
to  do  so.  Had  she  loved  Harry  Thornleigh, 
Edgar  would  have  felt  himself  all  the  more 
pledged  to  impartiality,  because  this  union 
would  seriously  endanger  his  own ;  but  to 
help  to  ruin  himself  by  encouraging  a  mer- 
cenary marriage,  this  would  be  hard  in- 
deed! 

''Are  you  sure  that  you  would  get  so 
many  advantages? — to  Charles  and  to 
Sibby?"  he  cried,  with  a  coldness  impossible 
to  conceal. 
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She  looked  at  him  startled,  the  tears 
arrested  in  her  blue  eyes.  She  had  never 
doubted  upon  this  point.  Could  she  make 
upMier  mind  to  marry  Harry,  every  ex-^ 
ternal  advantage  that  heart  could  desire  she 
felt  would  be  secured.  This  first  doubt 
filled  her  with  dismay. 

"Would  I  no?"  she  cried,  faltering.  '"  He 
is  a  rich  man's  heir,  Lady  Mary's  nephew — a 
rich  gentleman.  Oh  !  Cousin  Edgar,  what 
will  you  think  of  me  ?  I  have  always  been 
poor,  and  Charles  is  poor — how  can  I  put 
that  out  of  my  mind  ?" 

"I  do  not  blame  you,"  said  Edgar,  feel- 
ing ashamed  both  of  himself  and  her.  And 
then  he  added,  "  He  is  a  rich  man's  son,  but 
his  father  is  not  old  ;  and  he  would  not 
receive  you  gladly  into  his  family.  Forgive 
me  that  I  say  so — I  ought  to  tell  you  that  I 
am  not  a  fair  judge.  I  am  going  to  marry 
Harry's  sister,  and  they  object  very  much 
to  me." 

"  Object  to  you! — they  are  ill  to  please," 
cried  Margaret,  with  simple  natural  indigna- 
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tion.  "But  if  you  were  in  the  family,  that 
would  make  things  easier  for  us,"  she  added, 
wistfully,  looking  up  in  his  face. 

"  You  have  made  up  your  mind,  then,  to 
run  the  risk  ?"  said  Edgar,  feeling  his  heart 
sink. 

"  I  did  not  say  that."  She  gave  another 
glance  at  the  house  again.  "Willie  was  stand- 
ing at  the  door,  in  the  morning  sunshine, 
and  beckoned  to  her  to  come  back.  She 
turned  to  him,  as  a  flower  turns  to  the  sun. 
"No,  I  am  far,  far  from  saying  that,"  said 
the  young  woman,  with  a  mixture  of  sad- 
ness and  ofladness,  turniuf^  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons. 

Edgar  stood  still,  lookmg  after  her  with 
wondering  gaze.  The  good-looking  sailor, 
whose  likeness  to  himself  did  not  make  him 
proud,  was  a  poor  creature  enough  to  be  as 
the  sun  in  the  heavens  to  this  beautiful,  stately 
young  woman,  who  looked  as  if  she  had 
been  born  to  be  a  princess.  What  a  strange 
world  it  is,  and  how  doubly  strange  is  human 
nature  !     Willie  had  but  to  hold  up  a  finger,. 
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and  Margaret  would  follow  him  to  the  end 
of  the  earth  ;  though  the  rest  of  his  friends 
judged  him  rightly  enough,  and  though  even 
little  Jeanie,  though  she  loved,  could  scarcely 
approve  her  brother,  Margaret  was  ready  to 
give  up  even  her  hope  of  wealth  and  state, 
which  she  loved,  for  this  Sultan's  notice. 
Strange  influence,  which  no  man  could  calcu- 
late upon,  which  no  prudence  restrained, 
nor  higher  nor  lower  sentiment  could  quite 
subdue ! 

Edgar  followed  his  beautiful  cousin  to 
the  house  with  pitying  eyes.  He  did  not 
want  her  to  marry  Harry  Thornleigh,  but 
even  to  marry  Harry  Thornleigh,  though  she 
did  not  love  him,  seemed  less  degrading 
than  to  hang  upon  the  smile,  the  careless 
w^histle  to  his  hand,  of  a  man  so  inferior  to 
her.  I  don't  know  if,  in  reality,  Willie  was 
inferior  to  Margaret.  She,  for  one,  would 
have  been  quite  satisfied  with  him ;  but 
great  beauty  creates  an  atmosphere  about  it 
which  dazzles  the  beholder.  It  was  not  fit, 
Edgar  felt,  in  spite  of  himself,  that  a  woman 
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SO  lovely  should  thus  be  thrown  awav. 
As  this  is  but  an  episode  in  my  story,  I 
may  here  follow  Margaret's  uncomfortable 
wooing  to  its  end.  Poor  Harry,  tantalized 
and  driven  desperate  by  a  letter,  which 
seemed,  to  Margaret,  the  most  gently  tem- 
porising in  the  world,  and  which  was  in- 
tended to  keep  him  from  despair,  and  to  re- 
tain her  hold  upon  him  until  Willie's  pur- 
poses were  fully  manifested,  at  last  made 
his  appearance  at  Loch  Arroch  Head,  where 
she  was  paying  the  Campbells  a  visit,  on  the 
day  after  Edgar  left  the  loch.  He  came  de- 
termined to  hear  his  fate  decided  one  way 
or  another,  almost  ill  with  the  excitement  in 
which  he  had  been  kept,  wilder  than  ever 
in  the  sudden  passion  which  had  seized  upon 
him  like  an  evil  spirit.  He  met  her,  on  his 
unexpected  arrival,  walking  with  Willie, 
who,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  did  not 
object  to  amuse  his  leisure  with  his  beautiful 
cousin,  whose  devotion  to  him,  I  fear,  he 
knew.  Poor  Margaret !  I  know  her  be- 
haviour was  ignoble,  but  I  regret — as  I  have 
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confessed  to  the  reader — that  she  did  not 
become  the  great  lady  she  might  have  been ; 
and,  notwithstanding  that  Edgar's  position 
would  have  been  deeply  complicated  thereby, 
I  wish  the  field  had  been  left  clear  for  Harry 
Thornleigh,  who  would  have  made  her  a 
good  enough  husband,  and  to  whom  she 
would  have  made,  in  the  end,  a  very  sweet 
wife.  Forgive  me,  young  romancist,  1  can- 
not help  this  regret.  Even  at  that  moment 
Margaret  did  not  want  to  lose  her  young 
English  Squire,  and  her  friends  were  so  far 
from  wanting  to  lose  him  that  Harry,  driven 
to  dire  disgust,  hated  them  ever  after  with  a 
strenuous  hatred,  which  he  transferred  to 
their  nation  generally,  not  knowing  any 
better.  He  lingered  for  a  day  or  more, 
waiting  for  the  answer  which  Margaret  was 
unwilling  to  give,  and  tortured  by  Willie, 
who,  seeing  the  state  of  affairs,  felt  his 
vanity  involved,  and  was  more  and  more 
loverlike  to  his  cousin.  The  issue  was  that 
Harry  rushed  away  at  last  half  mad,  and 
went  abroad,  and  wasted  his  substance  more 
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than  he  had  ever  done  up  to  that  moment, 
damaged  his  reputation,  and  encumbered 
his  patrimony,  and  fell  into  that  state  of 
cynical  disbelief  in  everbody,  which,  bad 
as  are  its  effects  even  upon  the  cleverest 
and  briditest  intelligence,  has  a  worse  in- 
fluence  still  upon  the  stupid,  to  whom  there 
is  no  possibility  of  escape  from  its  w^ithering 
power. 

When  Harry  was  fairly  off  the  scene,  his 
rival  slackened  in  his  attentions  ;  and  after  a 
while  Margaret  returned  to  her  brother, 
and  they  did  their  best  to  retrieve  their 
standing  at  Tottenham's,  and  to  make  the  posi- 
tion of  the  doctor's  family  at  Harbour  Green 
a  pleasant  one.  But  Lady  Mary,  superior 
to  ordinary  prejudices  as  she  was,  was  not  so 
superior  as  to  be  altogether  just  to  Mar- 
garet, who,  though  she  deserved  blame,  got 
more  blame  than  she  deserved.  The 
Thornleighs  all  believed  that  she  had  ''  laid 
herself  out  "to  ''  entrap"  Harry — which  was 
not  the  case ;  and  Lady  Mary  looked  coldly 
upon  the  woman  who  had  permitted  herself 
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to  be  loved  by  a  man  so  far  above  her 
sphere.  And  then  Lady  Mary  disliked  the 
doctor,  who  never  could  think  even  of  the 
most  interesting  "  case  "  so  much  as  to  be 
indifferent  to  what  people  were  thinking  of 
himself.  So  Harbour  Green  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, as  their  other  experiments  had 
proved,  and  the  brother  and  sister  drifted 
off  again  into  the  world,  where  they  drift 
still,  from  place  to  place,  always  needy, 
anxious,  afraid  of  their  gentility,  yet  with 
that  link  of  fraternal  love  between  them, 
and  with  that  toleration  of  each  other  and 
mutual  support,  which  gives  a  certain  beauty, 
wherever  they  go,  to  the  family  group 
formed  by  this  handsome  brother  and  sister, 
and  the  beautiful  child,  whom  her  uncle 
cherishes  almost  as  dearly  as  her  mother 
does. 

Ah,  me !  if  Margaret  had  made  that 
"  good  match,"  though  it  was  not  all  for 
love,  would  it  not  have  been  better  for 
everybody  concerned  ? 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


ANOTHER   WINDING   UP. 


T  HOPE  it  will  not  give  the  reader  a  poor 
-■-  idea  of  Edgar's  heart  if  I  say  that  it 
was  with  a  relief  which  it  was  impossible  to 
exaggerate  that  he  felt  the  last  dreary  day 
of  darkness  pass,  and  was  liberated  from 
his  melancholy  duties.  This  did  not  affect 
his  sorrow  for  the  noble  old  woman  who 
had  made  him  at  once  her  confidant  and 
her  inheritor — inheritor  not  of  land  or 
wealth,  but  of  something  more  subtle  and 
less  tangible.  But  indeed  for  her  there 
was  no  sorrow  needed.  Out  of  perennial 
disappointments  she  had  gone  to  her  kind, 
to  those  with  whom  she  could  no  longer  be 
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disappointed.  Heaven  had  been  ^'  but  a 
step  "  to  her,  which  she  took  smiling.  For 
her  the  hearse,  the  black  funeral,  the  nod- 
ding plumes,  were  inappropriate  enough ; 
but  they  pleased  the  family,  of  whom  it 
never  could  be  said  by  any  detractor  that 
they  had  not  paid  to  their  mother  ''  every 
respect." 

Edgar  felt  that  his  connection  with  them 
was  over  for  ever  when  he  took  leave  of 
them  on  the  evening  of  the  funeral.  The 
only  one  over  whom  his  heart  yearned  a 
little  was  Jeanie,  who  was  the  true  mourner 
of  the  only  mother  she  had  ever  known, 
but  who,  in  the  midst  of  her  mourning,  poor 
child,  felt  another  pang,  perhaps  more  ex- 
quisite, at  the  thought  of  seeing  him,  too, 
no  more.  All  the  confusion  of  sentiment 
and  feeling,  of  misplaced  loves  and  indiffer- 
ences, which  make  up  the  world  were  in 
this  one  little  family.  Jeanie  had  given 
her  visionary  child's  heart  to  Edgar,  who, 
half  aware  of,  half  disowning  the  gift, 
thought  of  her  ever  with  tender  sympathy 
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and  reverence,  as  of  something  sacred. 
Margaret,  less  exquisite  in  her  sentiments, 
yet  a  loving  soul  in  her  way,  had  given  hers 
to  Willie,  who  was  vain  of  her  preference, 
and  laughed  at  it — who  felt  himself  a  finer 
fellow,  and  she  a  smaller  creature  because 
she  loved  him.  Dr.  Charles,  uneasv  soul, 
would  have  given  his  head  had  he  dared  to 
marry  Jeanie,  yet  would  not,  even  had  she 
cared  for  him,  have  ventured  to  burden  his 
tottering  gentility  with  a  wife  so  homely. 

Thus  all  w^ere  astray  from  the  end  which 
might  have  made  each  a  nobler  and  certainly 
a  happier  creature.  Edgar  never  put  these 
thoughts  into  words,  for  he  was  too  chival- 
rous a  man  even  to  allow  to  himself  that  a 
woman  had  given  her  heart  to  him  un- 
sought ;  but  the  complications  of  which  he 
was  conscious  filled  him  with  a  vague  pang — 
as  the  larger  complications  of  the  world — 
that  clash  of  interests,  those  broken  threads, 
that  never  meet,  those  fulnesses  and  needi- 
nesses,  which  never  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon   each   other — perplex    and   pain   the 
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spectator.  He  was  glad,  as  we  all  are,  to 
escape  from  them  ;  and  when  he  reached 
London,  where  his  love  was,  and  where, 
the  first  thing  he  found  on  his  arrival  was 
the  announcement  of  his  appointment,  his 
heart  rose  with  a  sudden  leap,  spurning  the 
troubles  of  the  past,  in  elastic  revulsion. 
He  had  his  little  fortune  again,  not  much,  at 
any  time,  but  yet  something,  which  Gussy 
could  hang  at  her  girdle,  and  his  old  mother's 
watch  for  her,  quaint,  but  precious  posses- 
sion. He  was  scarcely  anxious  as  to  his 
reception,  though  she  had  written  him  but 
one  brief  note  since  his  absence ;  for  Edgar 
was  himself  so  absolutely  true  that  it  did 
not  come  into  his  heart  that  he  could  be 
doubted.  But  he  could  not  go  to  Gussy  at 
once,  even  on  his  arrival.  Another  and  a 
less  pleasant  task  remained  for  him.  He 
had  to  meet  his  sister  at  the  hotel  she  had 
gone  to,  and  be  present  at  the  clandestine 
marriage — for  it  was  no  better — which  was 
at  last  to  unite  legally  the  lives  of  Arthur 
Arden  and  Clare. 
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Clare  had  arrived  in  town  the  evening 
before.  He  found  her  waiting  for  him,  in 
her  black  dress,  her  children  by  her,  in 
black  also.  She  was  still  as  pale  as  when 
he  left  her  at  Arden,  but  she  received  him 
with  more  cordiality  than  she  had  shown 
when  parting  with  him.  There  was  some- 
thing in  her  eyes  which  alarmed  him — an 
occasional  vagueness,  almost  wildness. 

"  We  did  wrong,  Edgar,"  she  said,  when 
the  children  were  sent  away,  and  they  were 
left  together — "  we  did  wrong." 

"  In  what  did  we  do  wrong,  Clare  ?" 

"In  ever  thinking  of  those — those  papers. 
We  should  have  burnt  them,  you  and  I 
together.  What  was  it  to  anyone  what 
happened  between  us?  We  were  the  sole 
Ardens  of  the  family — the  only  ones  to  be 
consulted." 

"  Clare  !  Clare  !  I  am  no  Arden  at  all. 
Would  you  have  had  me  live  on  a  lie  all 
my  life,  and  build  my  own  comfort  upon 
some  one  else's  wrong?" 

"  You  were  always  too  high-flown,  Ed- 
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gar,"  she  said,  witli  the  practical  quiet  of 
old.  "  Why  did  you  come  to  me  whenever 
you  heard  that  trouble  was  coming  ?  Be- 
cause you  were  my  brother.  Instinct  proves 
it.  If  you  are  ray  brother,  then  it  is  you 
who  should  be  master  at  Arden,  and  not — 
anyone  else." 

^'  It  is  true  I  am  your  brother,"  he  said, 
sitting  down  by  her,  and  looking  tenderly 
into  her  colourless  face. 

"  Then  we  were  wrong,  Edgar — we  were 
wrong — I  know  we  were  wrong  ;  and  now 
we  must  suffer  for  it,"  she  said,  with  a  low^ 
moan.  ^'  My  boy  will  be  like  you,  the  heir, 
and  yet  not  the  heir ;  but  for  him  I  will  do 
more  than  I  did  for  you.  I  will  not  stop 
for  lying.  What  is  a  lie  ?  A  lie  does  not 
break  you  off  from  your  life." 

"  Does  it  not  ?  Clare,  if  you  would  think 
a  moment " 

''  Oh  !  I  think  !"  she  cried— ^'  I  think  !— 
I  do  nothing  but  think  !  Come,  now,  we 
must  not  talk  any  more  ;  it  is  time  to  go." 

They  drove  together  in  a  street  cab  to  an 
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obscure  street  in  the  city,  where  there  was 
a  church  which  few  people  ever  entered. 
I  doubt  if  this  choice  was  so  wise  as  they 
thought,  but  the  incumbent  was  old,  the 
clerk  old,  and  everything  in  their  favour, 
so  far  as  secresy  was  concerned.  Arthur 
Arden  met  them  there,  pale,  but  eager  as 
any  bridegroom  could  be.  Clare  had  her 
veil — a  heavy  veil  of  black  lace — over  her 
face  ;  the  very  pew-opener  shuddered  at 
such  a  dismal  wedding,  and  naturally  all 
the  three  officials,  clergyman,  clerk,  and  old 
woman,  exerted  all  their  aged  faculties  to 
penetrate  the  mystery.  The  bridal  party 
went  back  very  silently  in  another  cab  to 
Clare's  hotel,  where  Arthur  Arden  saw  his 
children,  seizing  upon  them  with  hungry 
love  and  caresses.  He  did  not  suspect,  as 
Edgar  did,  that  the  play  was  not  yet  played 
out. 

"  You  have  never  said  that  you  forgive 
me,  Clare,"  he  said,  after,  to  his  amazement, 
she  had  sent  her  boy  and  girl  away. 

"  I  cannot  say  what  I  do  not  mean,"  she 
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said,  in  a  very  low  and  tremulous  voice.  ''  I 
have  said  nothing  all  this  time ;  now  it  is  my 
turn  to  speak.  Oh  !  don't  look  at  me  so, 
Edgar  ! — don't  ask  me  to  be  merciful  with 
your  beseeching  eyes !  We  were  not  merci- 
ful to  you." 

"What  does  she  mean?"  said  Arthur 
Arden,  looking  dully  at  him ;  and  then 
he  turned  to  his  wife.  '^Well,  Clare, 
you  ve  had  occasion  to  be  angry — I  don't 
deny  it.  I  don't  excuse  myself.  I  ought  to 
have  looked  deeper  into  that  old  affair. 
But  the  punishment  has  been  as  great  on  me 
as  on  you." 

"  Oh,  the  punishment !"  she  cried.  "  What 
is  the  punishment  in  comparison?  It  is 
time  I  should  tell  you  what  I  am  going  to 
do." 

"There,  there  now !  "  he  said,  half  fright- 
ened, half  coaxing.  "We  are  going  home. 
Things  will  come  right,  and  time  will  mend 
everything.  No  one  knows  but  Edgar,  and 
we  can  trust  Edgar.     I  will  not  press  you 
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for  pardon.  I  will  wait  ;  I  will  be 
patient " 

"  I  am  not  going  home  any  more.  I  have 
no  home,"  she  said. 

"  Clare,  Clare !" 

"Listen  to  what  I  say.  I  am  ill.  There 
shall  be  no  slander — no  story  for  the  world 
to  talk  of.  I  have  told  everybody  that  I 
am  going  to  Italy  for  my  health.  It  need 
not  even  be  known  that  you  don't  go  with 
me.  I  have  made  all  my  arrangements. 
You  go  your  way,  and  I  go  mine.  It  is  all 
settled,  and  there  is  nothing  more  to 
say." 

She  rose  up  and  stood  firm  before  them, 
very  pale,  very  shadowy,  a  slight  creature, 
but  immovable,  invincible.  Arthur  Arden 
knew  his  wife  less  than  her  brother  did.  He 
tried  to  overcome  her  by  protestations,  b}^ 
entreaties,  by  threats,  by  violence.  Xothing 
made  any  impression  upon  her ;  she  had 
made  her  decision,  and  Heaven  and  earth 
could  not  turn  her  from  it.     Edo-ar  had  to 
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hold  what  place  he  could  between  them — 
now  secondmg  Arden's  arguments,  now 
subduing  his  violence  ;  but  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  succeeded  in  their  efforts. 
She  consented  to  wait  in  London  a  day  or 
two,  and  to  allow  Edgar  to  arrange  her 
journey  for  her — a  journey  upon  which  she 
needed  and  would  accept  no  escort — but 
that  was  all.  Arden  came  away  a  broken 
man,  on  Edgar's  arm,  almost  sobbing  in  his 
despair. 

"  You  won't  leave  me,  Edgar — you'll 
speak  for  me — you'll  persuade  her  it  is  folly 
— worse  than  folly  !"  he  cried. 

It  was  long  before  Edgar  could  leave 
him,  a  little  quieted  by  promises  of  all  that 
could  be  done.  Arden  clung  to  him  as  to 
his  last  hope.  Thus  it  was  afternoon  when 
at  last  he  was  able  to  turn  his  steps  towards 
Berkeley  Square. 

Gussy  knew  he  was  to  arrive  in  town  that 
morning,  and,  torn  by  paiuful  doubts  as  she 
was,  every  moment  of  delay  naturally 
seemed    to    her   a   further    evidence    that 
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Edgar  had  other  thoughts  in  his  mind  ruore 
important  to  him  than  she  was.  She  had 
said  nothing  to  anyone  about  expecting  him, 
but  within  herself  had  privately  calculated 
that  by  eleven  o'clock  at  least  she  might 
expect  him  to  explain  everything  and  make 
everything  clear.  Eleven  o'clock  came,  and 
Gussy  grew  distraite^  and  counted  uncon- 
sciously the  beats  of  the  clock,  with  a  pulsa- 
tion quicker  and  quite  as  loud  going  on  in 
her  heart.  Twelve  o'clock,  and  her  heart 
grew  sick  with  the  deferred  hope,  and  the 
explanation  seemed  to  grow  dim  and  recede 
further  and  further  from  her.  He  had 
never  mentioned  Margaret  in  his  letters, 
which  were  very  short,  though  frequent ; 
and  Gussy  knew  that  her  brother,  in  wild 
impatience,  had  gone  off  two  days  before  to 
ascertain  his  fate.  But  she  was  a  woman, 
and  must  wait  till  her  fate  came  to  her, 
counting  the  cruel  moments,  and  feeling  the 
time  pass  slowly,  slowly  dragging  its  weary 
course.  One  o'clock  ;  then  luncheon,  which 
she  had  to  make  a  pretence  to  eat,  amid  the 
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chatter  of  the  girls,  who  were  so  merry  and 
so  loud  that  she  could  not  hear  the  steps 
without  and  the  knocks  at  the  door. 

When  they  were  all  ready  to  go  out  after, 
Gussy  excused  herself.  She  had  a  headache, 
she  said,  and  indeed  she  was  pale  enough 
for  any  headache.  He  deserved  that  she 
should  go  out  as  usual,  and  wait  no  longer 
to  receive  him  ;  but  she  would  not  treat 
him  as  he  deserved.  When  they  were  all 
gone  she  could  watch  at  the  window,  in  the 
shade  of  the  curtains,  to  see  if  he  was  com- 
ing, going  over  a  hundred  theories  to  ex- 
plain his  conduct.  That  he  had  been  mis- 
taken in  his  feeling  all  along,  and  never  had 
really  cared  for  her;  that  Margaret's 
beauty  had  been  too  much  for  him,  and  had 
carried  him  away ;  that  he  cared  for  her  a 
little,  enough  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and 
observe  a  kindly  sort  of  duty  towards  her, 
but  that  he  had  other  friends  to  see,  and 
business  to  do,  more  important  than  she  was. 
All  these  fancies  surged  through   her  head 
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as  she  stood,  the  dark  damask  half  hiding 
her  light  little  figure  at  the  window. 

The  days  had  lengthened,  the  sounds  out- 
side were  sounds  of  spring,  the  trees  in  the 
square  garden  were  coloured  faintly  with 
the  first  tender  wash  of  green.  Steps  went 
and  came  along  the  pavement,  carriages 
drew  up,  doors  opened  and  shut,  but  na 
Edgar.  She  was  just  turning  from  the  win- 
dow, half  blind  and  wholly  sick  with  the 
strain,  when  the  sound  of  a  light,  firm  foot 
on  the  stair  caught  her  ears,  and  Edgar 
made  his  appearance  at  last.  There  was  a 
glow  of  pleasure  on  his  face,  but  care  and 
wrinkes  on  his  forehead.  Was  the  rush 
with  which  he  came  forward  to  her,  and  the 
warmth  of  his  greeting,  and  the  light  on  his 
face,  fictitious?  Gussy  felt  herself  warm 
and  brighten,  too,  involuntarily,  but  yet 
would  have  liked  best  to  sit  down  in  a 
corner  and  cry. 

^'How  glad  I  am  to  find  you  alone  !"  he 
said.  "  What  a  relief  it  is  to  get  here  at 
last !     I  am  tired,  and  dead  beat,  and  sick 
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and  sorry,  dear.     Now  I  can  breathe  and 


rest." 


"  You  have  been  long,  long  of  coming," 
said  Gussy,  half  wearily,  half  reproachfully. 

''  Haven't  I  ?  It  seems  about  a  year 
since  I  arrived  this  morning,  and  not  able  to 
get  near  you  till  now.  Gussy,  tell  me,  first 
of  all,  did  you  see  it  ? — do  you  know  ?" 

"What?"  Her  heart  was  melting — all 
the  pain  and  all  the  anger,  quite  unreason- 
ably as  they  had  risen,  floating  away. 

"  Our  Consulship,"  he  said,  opening  up 
his  newspaper  with  one  hand,  and  spread- 
ing it  out,  to  be  held  by  the  other  hand,  on 
the  other  side  of  her.  The  two  heads  bent 
close  together  to  look  at  this  blessed 
announcement.  "Not  much  for  you,  my 
darling — for  me  everything,"  said  Edgar,  with 
a  voice  in  which  bells  of  joy  seemed  to  be 
ringing,  dancing,  jostling  against  each  other 
for  very  gladness.  "  I  was  half  afraid  you 
would  see  it  before  T  brought  the  news." 

"  I  had  no  heart  to  look  at  the  paper  this 
morning,"  she  said. 
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*'No  heart!  Something  has  happened? 
Your  father — Harry — what  is  it?"  cried 
Edgar,  in  alarm. 

*'  Oh  !  nothing,"  cried  Gussy,  crying.  "  I 
was  unhappy,  that  was  all  I  did  not  know 
what  you  would  say  to  me.  I  thought  you 
did  not  care  for  me.  I  had  doubts,  dread- 
ful doubts  !     Don't  ask  me  any  more." 

"Doubts — of  me!"  cried  Edgar,  with  a 
surprised,  frank  laugh. 

Never  in  her  life  had  Gussy  felt  so  much 
ashamed  of  herself.  She  did  not  venture  to 
say  another  word  about  those  doubts 
which,  with  such  laughing,  pleasant  indiffer- 
ence, he  had  dismissed  as  impossible.  She 
sat  in  a  dream  while  he  told  her  everything, 
hearing  it  all  like  a  tale  that  she  had  read 
in  a  book.  He  brought  out  the  old  watch 
and  gave  it  to  her,  and  she  kissed  it  and  put 
it  within  her  dress,  and  cried  when  he  de- 
scribed to  her  the  last  words  of  his  old  mo- 
ther. Loch  Arroch  and  all  its  homely  cir- 
cumstances became  as  a  scene  of  the  Scrip- 
tures to  Gussy ;  she  seemed  to  see  a  glory 
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of  ideal  hills  and  waters,  and  the  moonlight 
filling  the  sky  and  earth,  and  the  loveliness 
of  the  night  which  made  it  look  "  but  a  step" 
between  earth  and  heaven.  Her  heart 
grew  so  full  over  those  details  that  Edgar, 
unsuspicious,  never  discovered  the  compunc- 
tion which  mingled  in  that  sympathetic  grief. 
He  told  her  about  his  journey;  then  paused, 
and  looked  her  in  the  eves. 

"  Last  year  it  was  you  who  travelled  with 
me.  You  were  the  little  sister  ?"  he  said. 
^'  Ah  !  yes,  I  know  it  was  you.  You  came 
and  kissed  me  in  my  sleep " 

"  Indeed  I  did  not,  sir !"  cried  Gussy,  in 
high  indignation.  "  I  would  not  have  done 
such  a  thing  for  all  the  w^orld." 

Edofar  laughed,  and  held  her  so  fast  that 
she  could  not  turn  from  him. 

"You  did  in  spirit,"  he  said;  "and  I 
had  it  in  a  dream.  Ever  since  I  have  had 
a  kind  of  hope  in  my  life  ;  I  dreamt  that 
you  put  the  veil  aside,  and  I  saw  you. 
When  I  woke  I  could  not  believe  it,  though 
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I  knew  it ;  but  the  other  sister,  the  real  one, 
would  not  tell  me  your  name." 

"Poor  sister  Susan!"  cried  Gussy,  the 
tears  disappearing,  the  sunshine  bursting 
out  over  all  her  face ;  "  she  will  not  like  me 
to  go  back  into  the  world." 

"Nor  to  go  out  to  Italy  as  a  Consul,"  said 
Edgar,  gay  as  a  boy  in  hi?  new  happiness, 
"  to  talk  to  all  the  ships'  captains,  and  find 
out  about  the  harbour  dues." 

"  Foolish  !  there  are  no  ship  captains,  nor 
ships  either,  nor  dues  of  any  kind — " 

"  Nothing  but  the  bay  and  the  hills,  and 
the  sunsets  and  the  moonrises  ;  the  Riviera, 
which  means  Paradise — " 

"And  to  be  together — " 

"  Which  has  the  same  meaning,"  he  said. 
And  then  they  stopped  in  this  admirable 
fooling,  and  laughed  the  foolish  laughter  of 
mere  happiness,  which  is  not  such  a  bad 
thing,  when  one  can  have  it,  once  in  a  way. 

"  What  a  useless,  idle,  Sybarite  life  you 
have  sketched  out  for  us!"  Gussy  said  at 
last.     "  I  hope  it  is  not  a  mere  sunshiny  sine- 
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cure.  I  hope  there  is  something  to  do." 
"I  am  very  good  at  doing  nothing," 
Edgar  replied — too  glad,  at  last,  to  re- 
turn to  homely  reality  and  matter  of  fact ; 
and  until  the  others  came  home,  these  two 
talked  as  much  nonsense  as  it  is  given  to  the 
best  of  us  to  talk  ;  and  got  such  good  of  it 
as  no  words  can  describe. 

When  Lady  Augusta  returned,  she  pre- 
tended to  frown  upon  Edgar,  and  smiled ; 
and  then  gave  him  her  hand,  and  then  in- 
clined her  cheek  towards  him.  They  had 
the  paper  out  again,  and  she  shook  her 
head ;  then  kissed  Gussy,  and  told  them 
that  Spezzia  was  the  most  lovely  place  in 
all  the  world.  Edgar  stayed  to  dinner,  as 
at  last  a  recognised  belonging  of  the  house- 
hold, and  met  Lord  Granton,  who  was 
somewhat  frightened  of  him,  and  respectful, 
having  heard  his  praises  celebrated  by  Mary 
as  something  more  than  flesh  and  blood  ; 
and  for  that  evening  "  the  Grantons  "  that 
were  to  be,  were  nobodies — not  even  re- 
deemed from  insignificance  by  the  fact  that 
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their  marriage  was  approaching,  while  the 
other  marriage  was  still  in  the  clouds. 

^'  How  nice  it  would  be  if  they  could  he 
on  the  same  day !"  little  Mary  whispered, 
rather,  I  fear,  with  the  thought  of  recover- 
ing something  of  her  natural  consequence  as 
bride  than  for  any  other  reason. 

"  As  if  the  aufjust  ceremonial  used  at  an 
EarFs  wedding  would  do  for  a  Consul's  !" 
cried  saucy  Gussy,  tossing  her  curls  as  of 
old.  And  notwithstanding  Edgar's  memories, 
and  the  dark  shadow  of  Clare's  troubles 
that  stood  by  his  side,  and  the  fear  that 
now  and  then  overwhelmed  them  all  about 
Harry's  movements — in  spite  of  all  this,  I 
do  not  think  a  merrier  evening  was  ever 
spent  in  Berkeley  Square.  Gussy  had  been 
in  a  cloud,  in  a  veil,  for  all  these  years ; 
she  had  not  thought  it  right  to  laugh  much, 
as  the  Associate  of  a  Sisterhood — which  is  to 
say  that  Gussy  was  not  happy  enough  to 
want  to  laugh,  and  founded  that  grey,  or 
brown,  or  black  restriction  for  herself,  with 
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the  ingenuity  of  an  unscrupulous  young 
woman.  But  now  sweet  laughter  had  be- 
come again  as  natural  to  her  as  breath. 
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CHAPTEH  XV. 

H.B.M.'S  CONSUL. CONCLUSION. 

CLARE  carried  out  lier  intentions,  un- 
moved by  all  the  entreaties  addressed 
to  her.  She  heard  everything  that  was 
said  with  perfect  calm;  either  her  capa- 
bilities of  emotion  were  altogether  exhaust- 
ed, or  her  passionate  sense  of  ^Tong  was 
too  deep  to  show  at  the  surface,  and  she 
was  calm  as  a  marble  statue  ;  but  she  was 
equally  inflexible.  Edgar  turned,  in  spite 
of  himself,  into  Arthur  Arden's  advocate  ; 
pleaded  with  her,  setting  forth  every  reason 
he  could  think  of,  partly  against  his  own 
judgment — and     failed.       Her     husband, 
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against  wliom  slie  did  not  absolutely  close 
lier  door,  tlirew  himself  at  Iter  feet,  and 
entreated,  for  the  children's  sake,  for  the 
sake  of  all  that  was  most  important  to 
them  both — the  credit  of  their  house,  the 
good  name  of  their  boy.  These  were 
arguments  which  with  Clare,  in  her  natural 
mind,  would  have  been  unanswerable ;  but 
that  had  happened  to  Clare  which  warps 
the  mind  from  its  natural  modes  of 
thought.  The  idea  of  disgrace  had  got 
into  her  very  soul,  like  a  canker.  She  was 
unable  to  examine  her  reasons — unable  to 
resist,  even  in  herself,  this  overwhelming 
influence ;  it  overcame  her  principles,  and 
even  her  prejudices,  which  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  overcome.  The  fear  of  scandal, 
which  those  who  knew  Clare  would  have 
supposed  sufficient  to  make  her  endure 
anything,  failed  totally  here.  She  knew 
that  her  behaviour  would  make  the  world 
talk,  and  she  even  felt  that,  with  this  clue 
to  some  profound  disagreement  between 
her  husband  and  herself,  the  whole  story 
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miglit  be  more  easily  revealed,  and  her 
boy's  beirsliip  made  impossible ;  but  even 
Tvitli  this  argument  she  could  not  subdue 
herself,  nor  suffer  herself  to  be  subdued. 
The  sense  of  outrage  had  taken  possession 
of  her ;  she  could  not  forget  it — could  not 
realize  the  possibility  of  ever  forgetting  it. 
It  was  not  that  she  had  been  brought 
within  the  reach  of  possible  disgrace.  She 
ivas  disgraced ;  the  very  formality  of  the 
new  marriao^e,  thoug^h  she  consented  to  it 
without  question,  as  a  necessity,  was  a  new 
outrage.  In  short,  Clare,  though  she 
acted  with  a  determination  and  steadiness 
which  seemed  to  add  force  to  her  character, 
and  showed  her  natural  powers  as  nothing 
else  had  ever  done,  was  not,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  a  free  asfent.  She  had 
been  taken  possession  of  by  a  passionate 
sense  of  injury,  which  seized  upon  her  as 
an  evil  spirit  might  seize  upon  its  victim. 
In  the  very  fierceness  of  her  individual  re- 
sentment, she  ceased  to  be  an  individual,  and 
became  an  abstraction,  a  woman  wronged, 
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capable  of  feeling,  knowing,  thinking  of 
nothing  but  her  wrong.  This  made  all 
arguments  powerless,  all  pleas  foolish. 
She  could  not  admit  any  alternative  into 
her  mind ;  her  powers  of  reasoning  failed 
her  altogether  on  this  subject;  on  all 
others  she  was  sane  and  sensible,  but  on 
this  had  all  the  onesidedness,  the  narrow- 
ness of  madness— or  of  the  twin-sister  of 
madness — irrepressible  and  irrepressed 
passion. 

Without  knowing  anything  of  the  real 
facts  of  the  story,  the  Thornleighs  were 
admitted  to  see  her,  on  Clare's  own  sug- 
gestion ;  for  her  warped  mind  was  cunning 
to  see  where  an  advantage  could  be  drawn 
from  partial  publicity.  They  found  her  on 
her  sofa,  looking,  in  the  paleness  which 
had  now  become  habitual  to  her,  like  a 
creature  vanishing  out  of  the  living  world. 

"Why  did  you  not  let  us  know  you 
were  ill  ?  You  must  have  been  suffering 
long,  and  never  complained  !"  cried  Lady 
Augusta,  moved  almost  to  tears. 
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''Not  very  long,"  said  Clare. 

She  liad  permitted  her  husband  to  be 
present  at  this  interview,  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances to  the  last ;  and  Arthur  felt  as 
if  every  word  was  a  dart  aimed  at  him, 
though  I  do  not  think  she  meant  it  so. 

"  Not  long  !  My  dear  child,  you  are 
quite  thin  and  wasted ;  this  cannot  have 
come  on  all  at  once.  •  But  Italy  will  do 
you  all  the  good  in  the  world,"  Lady  Au- 
gusta added,  trying  to  be  cheerful.  ''They, 
you  know,  are  going  to  Italy  too." 

''  But  not  near  where  I  shall  be,"  said 
Clare. 

''You  must  go  further  south?  I  am 
very  sorry.  Gussy  and  you  would  have 
been  company  for  each  other.  You  are 
not  strong  enough  for  company  ?  My 
poor  child !  But  once  out  of  these  cold 
spring  winds,  you  will  do  well,"  said  kind 
Lady  Augusta. 

But  though  she  thus  took  the  matter  on 
the  surface,  she  felt  that  there  was  more 
below.     Her   looks   sfrew  more  and  more 
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perplexed  as  tliej  discussed  Edgar's  ap- 
pointment^ and  tlie  liumble  beginning  whicli 
tlie  young  couple  would  make  in  tlie 
world. 

"  It  is  very  imprudent — very  imprudent," 
Lady  Augusta  said,  shaking  her  head.  ''  I 
have  said  all  I  can,  Mrs.  Arden,  and  so  has 
Mr.  Thornleigh.  I  don't  know  how  they 
are  to  get  on.  It  is  the  most  imprudent 
thing  I  ever  heard  of." 

''  Nothing  is  imprudent,"  said  Clare,  with 
a  hard,  dry  intonation,  which  took  all 
pleasant  meaning  out  of  the  words,  ''  when 
you  can  trust  fully  for  life  or  death ;  and 
my  brother  Edgar  is  one  whom  everybody 
can  trust." 

"At  all  events,  we  are  both  of  us  old 
enough  to  know  our  own  minds,"  said 
Gussy,  hastily,  trying  to  laugh  off  this  im- 
pression. '^  If  we  choose  to  starve  to- 
gether, who  should  prevent  us  ?" 

Arthur  Arden  took  them  to  their  car- 
riage, but  Lady  Augusta  remarked  that  he 
did    not   go    upstairs    again.       "  There   is 
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somethino'  in  all  this  more  than  meets  the 

o 

eje,"  she  said,  oracularly. 

Many  people  suspected  this,  after  Lady 
Augusta,  when  Clare  was  gone,  and  when 
it  came  out  that  Mr.  Ai^den  was  not  vriih 
her,  but  passing  most  of  his  time  in  London, 
knocking  about  from  club  to  club,  through 
all  the  dreary  winter.  He  made  an  effort 
to  spend  his  time  as  virtuously  as  possible 
that  first  year ;  but  the  second  year  he  was 
more  restless  and  less  virtuous,  having 
fallen  into  despair.  Then  everybody  talked 
of  the  breach  between  them,  and  a  great 
deal  crept  out  that  they  had  thought  buried 
in  silence.  Even  the  real  facts  of  the  case 
were  guessed  at,  though  never  fully  estab- 
lished, and  the  empty  house  became  the 
subject  of  many  a  tale.  People  remarked 
that  there  were  many  strange  stories  about 
the  Ardens;  that  they  had  behaved  very 
strangely  to  the  last  proprietor  before 
Arthur ;  that  nobody  had  ever  heard  the 
rights  of  that  story,  and  that  Edgar  had 
been  badly  used. 
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Whilst  all  tliis  went  on,  Clare  lived 
gloomy  and  retired  by  herself,  in  a  little 
village  on  the  J^eapolitan  coast.  She  saw 
nobody,  avoiding  the  wandering  English, 
and  everybody  who  conld  have  known  her 
in  better  times  ;  and  I  don't  know  how 
long  her  reason  conld  have  stood  the  wear 
and  tear,  bnt  for  the  illness  and  death  of 
the  poor  little  heir,  whose  hapless  position 
had  given  the  worst  pang  to  her  shame 
and  horror.  Little  Arthur  died,  his  mother 
scarcely  believing  it,  refusing  to  think  such 
a  thing  possible.  Her  husband  had  heard 
incidentally  of  the  child's  illness,  and  had 
hurried  to  the  neighbourhood,  scarcely 
hoping  to  be  admitted.  But  Clare  neither 
welcomed  him  nor  refused  him  admission, 
but  permitted  his  presence,  and  ignored  it. 
When  the  child  was  gone,  however,  it  was 
Arthur's  vehement  grief  which  first  roused 
her  out  of  her  stupor. 

''  It  is  you  who  have  done  it !"  she  cried, 
turning  upon  him  with  eyes  full  of  tearless 
passion.     But  she  did  not  send  him  out  of 
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her  liouse.  Slie  felt  ill,  worn  out  in  body 
and  mind,  and  left  every  tiling  in  liis  hands. 
And  by-and-by,  when  she  came  to  herself, 
Clare  allowed  herself  to  be  taken  home, 
and  fled  from  her  duties  no  lonofer. 

This  was  the  end  of  their  story.  They 
were  more  united  in  the  later  portion  of 
their  lives  than  in  the  beginning,  but  they 
have  no  heir  to  come  after  them.  The 
history  of  the  Ardens  will  end  with  them, 
for  the  heir-at-law  is  distant  in  blood,  and 
has  a  different  name. 

As  for  the  other  personages  mentioned 
in  this  story,  Mr.  Tottenham  still  governs 
his  shop  as  if  it  were  an  empire,  and  still 
comes  to  a  periodical  crisis  in  the  shape  of 
an  Entertainment,  which  threatens  to  fail 
up  to  the  last  moment,  and  then  is  turned 
into  a  great  success.  The  last  thing  I 
have  heard  of  Tottenham's  was,  that  it  had 
set  up  a  little  daily  newspaper  of  its  own, 
written  and  printed  on  the  establishment, 
which  Mr.  Tottenham  thought  very  likely 
to  bring  forward  some  latent  talent  which 
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otherwise  miglit  liave  been  lost  in  disserta- 
tions on  the  prices  of  cotton,  or  the  risings 
and  fallings  of  silks.  After  Gussy's  deparf- 
nre,  I  hear  the  daily  services  fell  off  in  the 
chapel ;  flowers  were  no  longer  placed  fresh 
and  fragrant  on  the  temporary  altar,  there 
was  no  one  to  play  the  harmonium,  and 
the  attendance  gradually  decreased.  It 
fell  from  a  daily  to  a  weekly  service,  and 
then  came  to  an  end  altogether,  for  it  was 
found  that  the  young  ladies  and  the  gentle- 
men preferred  to  go  out  on  Sunday,  and  to 
choose  their  own  preachers  after  their 
differing  tastes.  How  many  of  them  strayed 
off  to  chapel  instead  of  church,  it  would 
have  broken  Gussy's  heart  to  hear.  I  do 
not  think,  however,  that  this  disturbed 
Mr.  Tottenham  much,  who  was  too  viewy 
not  to  be  very  tolerant,  and  who  liked  him- 
self to  hear  what  every  new  opinion  had  to 
say  for  itself.  Lady  Mary  was  very  suc- 
cessful with  her  lectures,  and  I  hope  im- 
proved the  feminine  mind  very  much  at 
Harbour  Green.    She  thought  she  improved 
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her  own  mind,  whicli  was  of  course  a 
satisfaction ;  and  did  lier  best  to  transmit 
to  little  Molly  very  higli  ideas  of  intellect- 
ual training;  but  Molly  was  a  dunce,  as 
providentially  happens  often  in  the  families 
of  very  clever  people ;  and  distinguished 
herself  by  a  curious  untractableness,  which 
did  not  hinder  her  from  being  her  mother's 
pride,  and  the  sweetest  of  all  the  cousins — 
or  so  at  least  Lady  Mary  thought. 

The  marriage  of  ''the  Grantons"  took 
place  in  April,  with  the  greatest  eclat.  It 
was  at  Easter,  when  everybody  was  in  the 
country ;  and  was  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
weddings,  as  well  as  the  most  magnificent, 
which  Thornleigh  ever  saw.  Mary's  pres- 
ents filled  a  large  room  to  overflowing. 
She  got  everything  possible  and  impossible 
that  ever  bride  was  blessed  with ;  and  the 
young  couple  went  off  with  a  maid,  and  a 
valet,  and  a  courier,  and  introductions  to 
every  personage  in  Europe.  Their  move- 
ments were  chronicled  in  the  newspapers  ; 
their  letters  went  and  came  in  ambassa- 
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dorial  despatcli  boxes.  Short  of  royalty, 
there  could  have  been  nothing  more 
splendid,  more  '' perfectly  satisfactory,"  as 
Lady  Augusta  said.  The  only  drawback 
was  that  Harry  would  not  come  to  his 
sister's  wedding  ;  but  to  make  up  for  that 
everybody  else  came — all  the  great  Haute- 
ville  connections,  and  Lady  Augusta's  illus- 
trious family,  and  all  the  Thornleighs,  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generations.  Not 
only  Thornleigh  itself,  but  every  house 
within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  was  crowded 
with  fine  people  and  their  servants ;  and 
the  bells  were  rung  in  half  a  dozen  parish 
churches  in  honour  of  the  wedding.  It 
was  described  fully  in  the  Morning  Post, 
with  details  of  all  the  dresses,  and  of  the 
bride's  ornaments  and  coiffure. 

^'  We  shall  have  none  of  these  fine  things, 
I  suppose,"  Gussy  said,  when  it  was  all 
over,  turning  to  Edgar  with  a  mock  sigh. 

"No,  my  dear;  and  I  don't  see  how 
you  could  expect  them,"  said  Lady  Augusta. 
''  Instead  of  spending  our  money  vainly  on 
making  a  great  show  for  you,  we  had  much 
better  save  it,  to  buy  some  useful  necessary 
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tliiiigs  for  your  housekeeping.  Mary  is  in 
quite  a  different  case." 

''  Buy  us  pots  and  pans,  mamma,"  said 
Gussy,  laughing;  ^'thougL.  perhaps  earthen 
pipkins  TTOuld  do  just  as  well  in  Italy. 
We  shall  not  be  such  a  credit  to  you,  but 
we  shall  be  much  cheaper.  There  is  always 
something  in  that." 

''Ah!  Gussy,  it  is  easy  to  speak  now; 
but  wait  till  you  are  buried  in  the  cares  of 
life,"  said  her  mother,  going  away  to  super- 
intend the  arrangements  for  the  ball  in  the 
evening.  So  grand  a  wedding  was  certain- 
ly very  expensive ;  she  never  liked  to  tell 
anyone  how  much  that  great  ceremonial  cost. 

A  little  later,  the  little  church  dressed 
itself  in  a  few  modest  spring  flowers,  and 
the  school-children,  with  baskets  full  of 
primroses — the  last  primroses  of  the  sea- 
son— made  a  carpet  under  Gussy's  feet  as 
she,  in  her  turn,  went  along  the  familiar 
path  between  the  village  gravestones,  a 
bride.  There  were  not  more  than  a  dozen 
people  at  the  breakfast,  and  Lady  Augus- 
ta's little  brougham  took  them  to  the  sta- 
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tion  afterwards,  wliere  tliey  set  out  quite 
humbly  and  cheerily  by  an  ordinary  train. 
''  Quite  good  enough,  for  a  Consul," 
Gussy  said,  always  the  first  to  laugh  at 
her  own  humbleness.  She  wore  a  grey 
gown  to  go  away  in,  which  did  not  cost  a 
tenth  part  so  much  as  Lady  Granton's,  and 
the  Post  took  no  notice  of  them.  They 
wandered  about  their  own  country  for  a 
week  or  two,  like  the  Babes  in  the  Wood, 
Gussy  said,  expected  in  no  great  country 
house,  retiring  into  no  stately  seclusion, 
but  into  the  far  more  complete  retirement 
of  common  life  and  common  ways.  Gussy, 
as  she  was  proud  to  tell,  had  learned  to 
do  many  things  in  her  apprenticeship  to 
the  sisters  of  the  Charity- house  as  asso- 
ciate of  the  order  ;  and  I  think  the  pleas- 
ure to  her  of  this  going  forth  unattended, 
unsuspected,  in  the  freedom  of  a  young 
wife — the  first  smack  of  absolute  freedom 
which  women  ever  taste — had  something 
far  more  exquisite  in  it  to  Gussy  than  any 
delight  her  sister  could  have  in  her  more 
gplendid  honeymoon.  Lord  and  Lady 
Granton  were  limited,  and  kept  in  curb 
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by  their  own  very  greatness ;  tliey  were 
watched  over  by  their  servants,  and  kept 
by  public  opinion  in  the  right  way ;  but 
Edgar  and  Gussy  went  where  they  would, 
as  free  as  the  mnds,  and  thought  of  no- 
body's opinion.  The  Consul  in  this  had 
an  unspeakable  advantage  over  the  Earl. 

They  got  to  their  home  at  last  on  a  May 
evening,  when  Italy  is  indeed  Paradise ; 
they  had  driven  all  day  long  from  the 
Genoa  side  along  the  lovely  Riviera  di 
Levante,  tracing  the  gracious  curves  fi^om 
village  to  village  along  that  enchanting 
way.  The  sun  was  setting  when  they 
came  in  sight  of  Spezzia,  and  before  they 
reached  the  house  which  had  been  taken 
for  them,  the  Angelus  was  sounding  from 
the  church,  and  the  soft  dilating  stars  of 
Itahan  skies  had  come  out  to  hear  the 
homely  litany  sung  shrilly  in  side-chapels, 
and  out  of  doors,  among  the  old  nooks  of 
the  town,  of  the  angelic  song,  *'•'  Hail,  Mary, 
full  of  s^race  !"  The  women  were  sinmns^  in 
an  old  thi^ee-cornered  piazzetta,  close  un- 
der the  loggia  of  the  Consul's  house,  which 
looked  upon  the  sea.      On  the  sea  itself 
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the  magical  sky  was  shining  with  all  those 

listening  stars.     In  Italy  the   stars   take 

more  interest  in  human  life  than  they  do 

in  this   colder  sphere.     Those   that  were 

proper  to  that  space  of  heaven,  crowded 

together,  Edgar  thought  to  himself,  to  see 

his  bride.     On   the  horizon  the   sea   and 

sky  blended  in  one  infinite  softness  and 

blueness  ;  the  lights  began  to  twinkle  in 

the  harbour  and  in  its  ships  ;  the  far-off 

villages  among  the  woods  lent  other  starry 

tapers  to  make  the  whole  landscape  kind 

and    human.      Heaven    and    earth   were 

softly  illuminated,  not  for  them — for  the 

dear  common  uses  and  ends  of  existence ; 

yet  unconsciously  with  a  softer  and  fuller 

lustre,   because   of  the   eyes   that   looked 

upon  them  so  newly,  as  if  earth  and  heaven, 

and  the  kindly  light,  and  all  the  tender 

bonds  of  humanity,  had  been  created  fresh 

that  very  day. 


THE  END. 
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